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One the striking phenomena 
American life the rich development 
literature for children. Not only have books 
for children and young people increased 
voluminously but the literary quality and 
artistic make-up the books have reached 
high excellence, both the trade field and 
that supplementary readers for schools. 
There are certain trends this litera- 
ture and Professor Walter Barnes the 
School Education, New York Univer- 
sity, gives them distinctive interpretation 
his article Children’s Literature— 
Past and Present. significant attitude 
the part publishers should noted, al- 
though not mentioned Professor 
Barnes. Editors children’s literature are 
skeptical toward word lists. They believe 
that children’s books should increase vo- 
cabulary and that words should not 
limited the assumed vocabulary any 
age-group. The story, its plot and appeal, 
first importance. 

From children’s literature Friedrich 
Nietzsche almost planetary leap. But 
Professor Harry Slochower shows that 
Nietzsche was not only cosmic exile but 
bewildered child the immensity 
world astray the heavens. Friedrich 
Nietzsche—Cosmic timely for 
was Zarathustra who worshiped the earth 
and likened man rope stretched between 
the animal and Superman. For earth and 
Superman inferior man should sacrifice all. 
There nothing greater than earth and 
Superman. One sees Europe today an- 
other Zarathustra with echo the 
message the first. The author teaches 
German and Comparative Literature 
Brooklyn College, New York. 

Another example immaturity dis- 
cussed Dr. Kassander, New York 
City Education for Doc- 
tors and Patients. The author, who dis- 
tinguished internist, views his profession 
extending beyond the technically medical. 
Doctors and patients need understand 
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one another culturally and socially. Hence 
medical education should rest upon and 
include comprehensive studies and adult 
education, and public school education, 
well, should embrace many 
lems that economically and socially disturb 
the physician. Health education, therefore, 
should reflect many the considerations 
the social studies. 

One does not hear much about Sir 
James Barrie today but lovers whimsy 
will press loving paths the scenes where 
his spirit yet alive. Emma Mellou Camp- 
bell lingered Dumfries and tells Bar- 
rie’s Schooldays Dumfries her im- 
The illustrations were taken from 
cards collected the author her visit. 
Mrs. Campbell was formerly teacher 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, and 
now member Westminster College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Brewer, graduate student Teachers 
College, Columbia University, tersely pre- 
sents arresting facts about comparatively 
little known institution America. Its 
prototype, Scandinavian countries, may 
offer the cure for many our economic 
ills. 

The Supervisor Primary Grades 
the public schools the nation’s capital re- 
ports delightful experiment creative 
writing. Language Means Expres- 
further example what modern 
methods teaching can achieve. Muriel 
Crosby, its author, has taught also the 
University Virginia Summer Sessions, 
specializing courses curriculum con- 
struction for primary teachers. 

The scientific study education, now 
more than generation old, necessarily 
has stressed factors related the sciences. 
doing other factors centuries old 
have been neglected. Thus the humanities 
and philosophy particular have been su- 
perseded such modern studies the 
(Continued page 540) 
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Children’s Literature—Past and Present 


THE two hundred years during 

which books have been published 
for children England and America, 
one reckons from John Newberry, 
the first quantity publisher for “infant 
minds,” guerilla warfare has been 
raging, warfare between two natu- 
rally hostile forces. still prog- 
ress. 

the one army have been those 
may term, rather high-browishly, 
the “literary artists,” the imaginative, 
creative spirits, intuitive, emotional, 
sensitive, for whom heightened ex- 
perience its own excuse for being. 
They produced literature for children 
literature which was seized chil- 
dren squatter’s rights, because 
through their own child-like nature, 
their special interests, their reminis- 
cence observation childhood, be- 
cause their theme, content, and 
style they were impelled times 
this kind writing. During these two 
centuries this army has held together 
and has kept its direction, though, 


naturally, has from time time al- 
tered slightly its weapons and its 
maneuvers—its styles and emphases. 
But hasn’t been very compact 
army because its members have been 
individualists, each one following his 
own tactics and resisting regimenta- 
tion. 

The other army—always much 
more militant group— 
has been composed those who 
wished utilize children’s books for 
other purposes than the purveying 
literary art and literature experiences. 
Though the members this group 
have had somewhat different slogans 
from time time, perhaps one may 
call them, without offense, the “utili- 
tarians.” Under this general name 
find the preachers, the information- 
crammers, the manners-and-morals 
exhorters, the learn-something-practi- 
cal Squeersians and, more recently, 
the social-study-ites and the character- 
education-ists. While they have not 
agreed completely positive pro- 
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gram—indeed, the modern utilitar- 
ians poke fun their ancestors—they 
all unite one point: literature must 
have some other value, some further 
value than the “literary.” They unite 
the belief that children’s literature 
solely for experience, for amusement 
and delight, for emotional and es- 
thetic ends, frivolous dangerous, 
both, that literature should 
pointed directly toward something 
obvious, common-sense worth, im- 
mediate profit the readers. 

The “literary artists” vs. the “utili- 
tarians.” For two hundred years the 
internecine strife between the two has 
been incessant. not purpose 
here present record that strife, 
the attacks and counter-attacks. But 
jumping-off place for discussion 
recent trends children’s literature, 
should least define few the his- 
toric forays. 

general, the literary artists have 
been the makers and sponsors fairy 
stories (the folk-tales and the more 
modern “art”-fairy-tales), drolls, 
humoresques, tall tales, wonder yarns; 
myths and legends, action, travel, 
and adventure fiction; stories the 
experiences, escapades, and pranks 
children and “personalized” ani- 
mals; jingles from Mother Goose 
Milne; and lyric poetry, genuine, au- 
thentic poetry, from Blake 
Mare. Among the notable the past 
who have aligned themselves this 
side are: Goldsmith, Blake, Words- 
worth, Lamb, Thackeray, Christina 
Rossetti, Lewis Carroll, Stevenson, 
Andrew Lang, Kipling, Barrie, 
Wilde, Hawthorne and Mark Twain. 
All them, course, had—and have 
name and fame quite independent 
their writings for children. 


The utilitarians have been identi- 
fied with several movements, more 
less separate but each producing litera- 
ture (or what was conceived 
literature) for definite, useful pur- 
poses. There was the religious move- 
ment, which began far back Isaac 
Watts and John Bunyan, received 
tremendous impetus through the Sun- 
day Schools and tract societies, and ran 
godly, not merry, race These 
States down almost These Times. 
Closely tied (“correlated” the 
present jargon) with the religious was 
the manners-and-morals movement. 
Jane and Ann Taylor are almost the 
sole writers this school known to- 
day; but such industrious, earnest per- 
sons Maria Edgeworth, John Aikin 
and Anne Letitia Barbauld set the pat- 
tern. Under the influence Rousseau, 
John Day inaugurated Sandford 
and Merton the work-hard and live- 
simple school, which had tremendous 
contemporary vogue and strong in- 
fluence upon writers for children 
far down Jacob Abbott and Louisa 
May Alcott. There was the be-kind- 
to-animals movement, beginning with 
Sarah Trimmer and resulting later 
Black Beauty and Beautiful Joe. 
And there was the learn-something- 
every-day school, which, though get- 
ting early start, did not come into 
its own until the American Peter Par- 
ley began grind out his hundred- 
and-one volumes. 

This sketchy and very inade- 
quate list the literary crusades 
the utilitarians. Many them were 
intelligent people and competent writ- 
ers. numbers, zeal and industry, 
and influence upon their times they 
were more than match for the con- 
temporary literary artists. But their 
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scorn for the gay and fanciful, their 
distrust the emotional and merely 
beautiful was more than matched 
the scorn the literary artists for the 
didactic and their distrust the ra- 
tionalistic and narrowly useful. Until 
about seventy-five years ago the utili- 
tarians were clearly dominant; from 
that time the literary group has put 


poetry, the literary artists are 
almost full possession the field. 
think there never has been period 
which much good children’s poetry 
has been written and published 
within the past twenty-odd years. 
Winifred Welles, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Rachel Field, Rose Fyleman, 
Eleanor Farjeon, Mary Austin, Laura 
Richards, Vachel Lindsay, Carl 
Sandburg, and dozen-or-so others 
almost equal merit are creating poetry 
and verse which has its chief de- 
sign the revelation and illumination 
childhood experiences. Ranging 
from the mysterious and supernatural, 
through the fanciful, the gay, the 
beautiful, the nonsensical and the 
jingly; covering every aspect and 
area childhood; exhibiting as- 
tonishing diversity mood, person- 
ality, and style—children’s poetry to- 
day being produced genuine, 
not always first-rate poets. sure 
proof that the didactic note off key 
our times, observe that such jinglers 
Gelett Burgess, Hilaire Belloc, and 
Milne employ the moralistic 
concepts not for chiding the children 
but for rousing the risibles. 

But this new children’s poetry, 
such richness and variety, very slow 
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more successful fight; the battle 
still raging. doubt will always 
rage, for two irreconcilably hostile 
ideologies are war. 

Now with this drawn 
drawn-out battle mind, let turn 
recent and present phenomena and 
America. 


making its way into the home and 
especially into the school. The best 
unknown most parents and 
teachers—unknown unappreciated. 
The indirect, delicate, touch-and-go 
technique the fine poet baffling 
and alien the pedagog. Whereas the 
poet content with touching emotions 
and evoking moods, the teacher must 
needs explain and expound—the 
former inquisitive, the latter disquisi- 
tive. Whereas the poet content with 
suggestions and apprehension, the 
teacher demands explicit meanings 
and comprehension. And school 
the preference for the obvious, the 
babyish, the clear-as-daylight-ish. 
the vocabulary easy? Can correlate 
neatly with nature study, history, and 
science? Does satisfy the criterion 
“children’s 
preted means “Does present plain 
account something the average 
child has seen done known?” 
The utilitarian, now ensconced the 
class-room, has shifted his position 
slightly, but (or she) still wants 
poetry which has specific and arith- 
metical profit, which “teaches some- 
thing” and “gets somewhere” and 
some good.” Perhaps the poet 
and the pedagog have always been, 
will always odds; encourag- 
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ing that nowadays much excellent 
poetry being produced, that 
inching its way into the home and the 
school. 

encouraging too that fairies and 
super- and sub-normal creatures all 
varieties, from virtually every country 
the globe, both from folk-literature 
and modern writers, are trooping 
through our children’s books. From 
the time the Wife Bath, 


those blest days, when wish was act 
And fancy dreamed itself fact 


—from that time the present the 
utilitarians have always feared the 
fairies, ridiculed them, banned them, 
damned them. One can find dozens 
attacks upon them over the last 
hundred and fifty years. And this 
scientific age, this materialistic, ra- 
tionalistic age ours the attacks are 
more numerous and, possible, more 
scathing—and, would seem, precise- 
ineffective. Even the Russians, 
who started with such characteristic 
confidence “liquidate” their wild, 
robust folk-tales order create 
logic-tight, bleakly realistic world for 
children, have become convinced that 
won’t do, that their folk-literature 
“has something,” something precious 
even elusive and unpredictable, 
something invaluable for the child- 
hood and youth which happy, 
normal, and creative. 

Yes, the fairies and all the congeries 
their the giants and 
dwarfs and talking animals, the ethe- 
real and the grotesque figments 
the agile human fancy, are alive today 
—and going strong. Translations and 
modernizations from the folk-lore 
every nation have been made avail- 
able. The great wonder-tales the 
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past have been Paul Bunyan 
has been introduced young readers 
and has already been accepted into the 
jovial crew swappers whoppers. 
Hugh Lofting, with his inimitable 
“Dr. Kenneth Grahame 
(“The Wind the Wal- 
ter Mare (“The Three Mulla 
Mulgars” and their adventures the 
Valley Tishnar); Padraic Colum 
(“The King Ireland’s Son”) Elea- 
nor Farjeon (“Martin Pippin” per- 
haps the most charming love-and- 
faery story since “The Sleeping 
Beauty” the fairies, all their 
materializations 
are doing very well, thank you. They 
must have what the sociologists call, 
their quaint way, “survival value.” 
And when you add the creations the 
comic strips and the movies, the 
silly symphonies, the Pop-eyes and 
Betty Boops and other extravaganzas, 
oddities, and monstrosities, good, bad, 
but never indifferent, when particular- 
you add the Reinhardt “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and the Walt 
Disney “Three Little Pigs” and 
“Snow White,” you have evidence 
that the fulminations from the utili- 
tarian heavens today are harm- 
less the earlier explosions Sarah 
Trimmer and Peter Parley. 

For these are emanations the un- 
conquerable wonder-lust man, they 
are denials the monotonies, the en- 
compassing, stern realities, the “mean- 
ingful,” utilities 
every-day existence, they are 
tions the creative life-force, the 
necessity fancy, romance, mystery, 
and laughter. Seek herein the clue 
the sudden success the Ferdinands 
and the Ezekiels which from time 
time take storm. 
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these three fields, poetry, 
fancy, and humor, that the re- 
cent victories the literary artists 
have been most dramatic and surpris- 
ing, for precisely these three 
fields that they seem most open the 
charge uselessness and frivolity. 
The “horns Elf-land” are still 
blowing—and not faintly. What 
the “drums jeopardy”: Are they 
still sounding? 

For the adventure story the 
older child what the fairy story 
the younger: romance, escape; 
highest tension. From long before the 
publication Stevenson’s “shilling- 
shocker” Treasure Island, the adven- 
ture yarn has had secure place 
children’s reading. Such story-tellers 
Dumas, Verne, Marryat, Rider 
Hagard, Wayne Reid, Conan Doyle, 
Clark Russell, and Joseph Altshelter 
—competent writers, all them, 
though unequal literary merit— 
wrought fiction deeds and derring- 
do, sea, and Africa and the 
waste lands. Modern practitioners are 
the early Wells, John Buchan, 
Don Byrne, Rex Beach, Stewart Ed- 
ward White, Zane Grey, and—with 
muted voice and up-lifted brows— 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. And, for more 
and deeper thrills per minute, read 
the pulp magazines, see the westerns 
the movies, hear the Lone 
Ranger the radio. 

The appetite for this sort thing 
insatiable. not depraved ap- 
petite; natural enough, even 
“wholesome.” doubt should 
try lead young readers prefer 
the adventure stories told with more 
restraint and defter artistry. doubt 
could utilitarians did not oppose 
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such stories toto and women, who 
are almost complete charge the 
advertising, the recommending, and 
the circulating books for young 
people this country, did not prefer 
types less robustly masculine, more 
gently this 
charge, more anon! For the present 
make, very deferentially, the sugges- 
tion that all children’s librarians 
required read, least once year, 
Irvin Cobb’s Defense Old Cap 
Collier. 

But young people today have 
less than their due share highly 
commendable fictional adventure they 
have least more than they have 
ever had before the non-fictional: 
the heroic exploits the pioneer, 
explorer, scientist, aviator, and the 
worker hazardous occupations. For 
here the literary artist and the utili- 
tarian strike bargain: the former gets 
his glamorous, full blooded experi- 
ences; the latter, his nuggets hard 
facts, his character-education materi- 
als, and his suggestions (which 
rapidly converts into expositions) 
“social service.” all are happy, in- 
cluding the child. inspection 
any adequate listing Junior Books 
will reveal how numerous and varied 
are the stories men, and occasionally 
women, past and present, who have 
striven, dared, and achieved. Nothing 
the defeatist here, when are 
with Kruif, Pupin, 
Pasteur, and Madame Curie; with 
Lindbergh, Byrd, and Amelia Ear- 
hart; with Amundsen, Stefansson, and 
Peary; with Nordhoff and Hall 
the sea and William Beebe under it; 
with Roy Chapman Andrews China 
and the bewildering 
graphed Richard Halliburton cavort- 
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ing here, there, and everywhere. 
both groups are successful, the literary 
artists and the utilitarians, they 
lead the children through the Hall 
Fame, chanting the Litany 
Heroes. 

And both armies can claim victories 
the field Nature and Animal 
Life. Children’s delight stories 
the so-called “lower” animals who act, 
think, and talk like human beings con- 
tinues unabated. From the bestiaries 
and nursery tales through Alice’s 
menagerie and Kipling’s jungle crea- 
tures, through the wood-folk the 
wild Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Long, and Charles Roberts, 
down our day: Felix Salten’s 
Bambi, Samuel Scoville’s Wild Folk, 
Will James’s Smoky, and Terhune’s 
Lad—here world fascinating 
personalities. Some the authors 
may nature-fakers, though they 
vehemently deny the soft impeach- 
ment; some them are accurate ob- 
servers the tricks and manners 
the “critters.” But they look upon 


One other field has been explored 
and traversed both armies: the 
home life the child. The utilitarians 
were first with Sandford and Merton, 
and through the first half the 
nineteenth century they were pos- 
session the terrain. Their “junior 
novels,” may designate them, 
from Mrs. Pilkington’s Tales the 
Cottage down Mrs. Sherwood’s 
The Fairchild Family were full 
children excessively, 
credibly namby-pamby, hard-work- 
ing, and mealy-mouthed. obey 
one’s parents, kind animals, 
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animals citizens our common 
planet, “earth-born companions and 
fellow-mortals,” objects for under- 
standing, compassion, 
rather than subjects for scientific 
observation and study. 

however, have 
produced their share children’s 
books about animals. Raymond 
mars, Frank Buck, Enos Mills, Wil- 
liam Beebe, Charles Bostock, and the 
Martin Johnsons—to name only 
half dozen—typewrite with 
clearness, spirit, and charm that they 
rival their more romantic brethren 
the pen. And there are dozens 
others, competent observers ani- 
mals and faithful reporters what 
they see. child reader the past 
had anything like the opportunities 
American children today enter 
the wonderful—this word used ad- 
visedly—the wonderful world na- 
ture and its creations, whether they 
come through the ivory gate 
literature the utilitarian entrances 
the zoo and the laboratory. 


charitable the poor, keep one’s 
hands clean and clothes intact, read 
good books (such the ones under 
discussion), learn facts (the 
edge-is-power concept), saving 
(waste not, want not), keep busy 
(Satan and idle hands)—these and 
kindred virtues were presented 
scores volumes England and 
America. Harriet Martineau The 
Crofton Boys and Charlotte Yonge 
The Heir Radclyffe advanced 
few timid steps outside these prim 
boundaries, but the steps were few and 
they were timid. The modern reader 
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can get illuminating view the 
ideals children the 1880’s—that 
is, the ideals held their elders—by 
glancing Kate Greenaway’s illustra- 
tions. They were “such nice little 
tots,” unco guid, ineffably sweet. Gen- 
uine, flesh-and-blood children and 
scenes realistic, pleasant, home-life 
began emerge Louisa May Al- 
cott’s books. They are still awfully 
good children, but they are not goody- 
good; and their experiences, though 
they seem pretty tame the modern 
youngster, are presented with good 
sense, affection, and humor, and the 
ulterior utilitarian purpose, make 
children better, not obvious. With 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer and his 
incomparably better book, 
berry Finn, the boy, the urchin, the 
kid, and the round normal youthful 
activities including scraps, scrapes and 
escapades, appeared the scene. And 
they have been with ever since, 
model boys, the teacher’s pets, the 
Little Lame Princes, the Paul Dom- 
beys, and the Little Lord Fauntleroys. 
Part the gang are: Owen Johnson’s 
Tennessee Shad and the Varmint, 
William Allen White’s Piggy, Ellis 
Parker Butler’s Jibby and Swatty, 
Henry Shute’s Real Boy, Howard 
Brubaker’s Ranny, and Booth Tark- 
ington’s Penrod. 

These chaps are the creations 
hearty, full-blooded literary men, 
men with hortatory tricks their 
sleeves, moralistic axes grind. 
What happens when writers, even 
capable ones, get the uplift complex 
may seen the stories school 
life and Boy Scouting Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, William Heyliger, 
Ralph Henry Barbour, and Leslie 


Quirk. would seem that the obliga- 
tion perform just one good deed 
day enough make prigs out 
promising youngsters. The stories 
English school life are clearly superior 
literary merit the American ones: 
Benson’s David Blaize and 
Hugh Walpole’s Jeremy are not 
far below Kipling’s and Co. 
But the English lads display too much 
the pale cast thought for our 
readers, they are too dreamy and 
starry-eyed, and their interminable 
cricket too pokey and anemic. Prob- 
ably the Owen Johnson stories 
Lawrenceville are the best the 
American school crop; and Samuel 
Scoville’s and Walter Prichard Eat- 
on’s the best the Boy Scouts. But 
any adequate juvenile library contains 
scores books this type. 

And stories girls there 
end, girls home, girls boarding 
schools, girls working (at home, 
course), girls playing (but very dec- 
orously). From the beginning books 
about girls, for girls, have flourished. 
Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Trimmer, 
the Kilner Sisters, Mrs. Sherwood, 
Harriet Martineau, Mrs. 
Mrs. Molesworth, Mrs. Craik, Miss 
Yonge—these are only few who, 
whether they wrote about girls 
boys, wrote about girlishness. With 
the coming Heidi and Louisa May 
Alcott’s and Polly and, later on, 
Mrs. Montgomery’s Green 
Gables, Kate Douglass Wiggins’ Re- 
becca Sunnybrook Farm, Mrs. 
Fisher’s Understood Betsy and Jean 
Webster’s Daddy Long-Legs, the 
unnaturally sweet, the unbelievably 
good girl disappeared. sure, 
the occasional boy reading such 
stories the sly the still more 
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occasional man dipping into them 
out curiosity gets the impression 
that even these more modern girls 
are rather milk-and-waterish, rather 
and spice 
and all that’s nice,” with not nearly 
enough spice. But the writer girl’s 
stories can never hope please male 
readers. her heroines stick around 
the house and act domestic, they are 
dull; they adventuring, they are 
timorous; they fall love, they 
are silly. Boys crave rough, tough 
stuff. indicative larger toler- 
ance just good sense that girl read- 
ers often prefer their brothers’ books 
the ones made specially for them- 
selves? they feel that the author- 
esses, despite their ingenuous air, their 
ostensible interest experience for 
its own sake, are really up-lifters and 
do-gooders, that they belong the 
utilitarians, not the literary artists? 

Well, any rate, the lengthy 
promenade maidenly heroines, 
realistic stories dominated girlish 
personalities, seems have stopped. 
(Shirley Temple perhaps all 
need nowadays—or can stand.) 
The best sketches girls are books 
like Mrs. Snedeker’s Downright 


Dencey, Constance Lindsay Skinner’s 
Becky Landers, Carol Brink’s Caddie 
Woodlawn, and Elizabeth Coats- 


And the war between literary 
artists and utilitarians continues. Oc- 
casional tacit truces are declared, dur- 
ing which both sides quietly consoli- 
date their gains. Both armies occupy 
and cultivate certain areas, with only 
occasional border skirmishes. But the 
war continues and will continue. 
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worth’s Away Goes Sally (this last 
charming story), which the history 
elements carry the stories; books 
like Dikken Zwilgmeyer’s 
Johanne, and Elizabeth Lewis’ Ho- 
Ming which the exotic locale 
which provides the interest. 

There are dozens recent books 
for both girls and boys, presenting 
various historical periods America 
and life other lands. Fact and fic- 
tion, realism and romance, “social 
studies” and “vicarious experience” 
are both represented generously, and 
the army the utilitarians and that 
the literary artists occupy each 
section the field. 

plenty books about occupations, 
careers, hobbies, sports, handicrafts 
and the arts, citizenship, and health, 
say nothing manners and morals. 
Many them are readable, instruc- 
tive, and, may sure, very inter- 
esting—to those who are interested. 
Indeed, the literary gentry might well 
surprised they surveyed the 
shelves children’s books libraries 
glanced over the titles lists 
see how many their brethren have 
written, and not always with their left 
hand, informational books for young 
readers. The information is, the 
whole, reliable. 


extending into the movies, with 
humor, whimsy, extravaganza, fancy, 
adventure, romance the commercial 
movies, and information the “edu- 
cational” films. must said, the 
one hand, that the former have not 
yet learned how tone down the 
overpowering sensational effects in- 
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herent their medium—they give 
too much clamor and far too much 
glamour. must said, the 
other hand, that the utilitarians are 
thoroughly justified employing the 
motion pictures and other forms 
visual aid the teaching school 
subjects. But another proof that 
through the exuberance and gusto 
the vital personality rather than 
the didacticism the teacher that 
great creative work achieved, note 
that Walt Disney the most imagina- 
tive and probably the most effective 
literary artist for children our gen- 
eration. 

radio broadcasts also, far 
they are comparable reading ma- 
terial and far they are suitable 
for children, the duality manifest. 
have our character and citizen- 
ship-education programs, our tags 
pemmican information about break- 
fast foods and tooth powders, and 
have quiz contests galore. (Queer, how 
much Americans admire the pos- 
sessor these bits and fragments 
detached, miscellaneous knowledge! 
larger truths that take such pains 
acquire petty But general 
the radio programs, like the commer- 
cial movies, rely upon thrills, and 
kicks, goose-flesh and somatic laughs, 
and bed-time stories, upon mawkish 
sentimentality and thinly disguised 
condescension. Yet again, evidence 
the superiority the “way the 
makers,” note that Charlie McCarthy 
may the most distinctive the 
most amazing character creation our 
times. 

The strife between the two armies 
extended into the children’s maga- 
zines. The Youth’s Companion and 
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John Book are gone: periodi- 
cals for young people have always had 
hard sledding. But The American 
Boy, Boy’s Life, The American Girl, 
Child Life, and Junior Scholastic, 
literature and information divide the 
spoils. Even Story Parade, the most 
literary the children’s monthlies, 
there considerable admixture 
the informational. Probably 
magazine, which has always been 
store-house little bit every- 
thing, this double purpose necessary. 

Despite the influence motion pic- 
tures, radio programs and magazines, 
books remain the chief purveyors 
children’s literature. fact, despite 
the certainty that children spend 
astonishing amount their leisure 
time the movies and the radio, the 
evidence convincing that, the 
whole, they read more books than 
they ever did. Competition does seem 
the life trade. More children’s 
books are published, and are sold and 
read, more children’s libraries are kept 
busy than ever before. Even the 
Woolworth stores and the corner 
drugstore emporiums have become 
literary fare for children. And the 
volumes are incomparably better 
made than they used be: better 
paper, better printing, better illustra- 
tion. 

dren’s books something should here 
said, even briefly. general, the 
qualities most evident and, presum- 
ably, more highly prized, are the ones 
have identified “creative”: 
humor, fancy, grotesquerie, uncon- 
ventionalism. The “cunning” pictures 
the Kate Greenaway school, the 
“sweet” ones Maria Kirk, and the 
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“nice” ones Jessie Wilcox Smith 
seem have gone. Lois Lensky, 
Dorothy Lathrop, Boris Artzybasheff, 
Kurt Weise, and Kate Seredy are 
among the most prominent the 
present “school”—if “school” 
word use concerning illustrators 
diversified. 

But who won the war? sur- 
vey the recent and present situation, 
conclude that the literary artists 
the utilitarians are the winners? 
Neither. And both. reckon 
the total number books, good, bad, 
and mediocre, produced either side, 
reckon with the “authorities” 
strategic educational positions, the 
utilitarians can claim tactical victory. 
But looking back and looking around, 
and then looking ahead, 
different opinion. Here one way 
arrive decision: study the books 
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that have won the Newberry Medals 
from the first year, 1922, the pres- 
ent, remembering that the medal 
awarded for the “most distinguished 
juvenile book” written Ameri- 
can. these distinguished books— 
and most them deserve that praise 
—only two: van Loon’s The Story 
Mankind and Cornelia Meigs’ 
vincible Louisa are predominantly in- 
formational, and perhaps both them 
lift the reader’s heart rather than 
fill his mind. Two others, Rachel 
Field’s Hitty and Ruth Sawyer’s Roll- 
Skates carry considerable load 
knowledge, but they carry easily, 
jauntily, they roll along pleasant 
narrative road. The other Newberry 
books belong literary art, though 
they may not belong the ages. The 
children’s literary artist has never 
been better plight than today. 


There was much splendor and glory, there was much 
wonder and delight, that there can ending our story 


although the book closed and night. 


MARGARET SANGSTER. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche—Cosmic Exile 


Harry SLOCHOWER 


XPRESSING the form riddle: 
own mother, still live and grow 
old. This double origin, taken were 
from the highest and lowest rungs the 
ladder life, once decadence and be- 
ginning, this, anything, explains that 
neutrality, that freedom from partisanship 
with regard the general problem life, 
which perhaps distinguishes me. more 
sensitive the first indications ascent 
and descent than any man that has yet lived. 
this domain, master par excellence 
know both sides, for both sides.” 


The words, “As own father, 
already dead,” illumine flash 
Nietzsche’s revolt against logic and 
authority, his terrifying impiety and 
heroic impatience. They present his 
emblem Father-rejection. And, 
pointing his double origin, his 
knowledge “both sides,” his 
mother within him, Nietzsche pro- 
phetically sums his ambivalent 
the humanity his “blond 
beast,” the conscience his “super- 
man,” the laughter his lions. 
touches his midway position 
transitional era, his philosophy 
uncertainty, and the terrible aloneness 
suffered therefrom. 

Friedrich Nietzsche possibly the 
stormiest philosophic personality 
the history thought. the spirit 
Nietzsche made the centre his 
thinking, controversy rages the 
value and meaning his doctrines. 
Some philosophers, impressed with 


tight systematic presentation would 
restrict Nietzsche the status 
stimulating essayist, while others 
smaller group) hail the originality 
Nietzsche’s psychological approach, 
point his anticipation Freudian 
and Spenglerian perspectives, and 
the broad infiltration his ideas. The 
multiplicity Nietzschean ideas has, 
moreover, produced varying emphases 
Superman-warrior, and his European 
tenor linear progression; others the 
concept Eternal Recurrence, with 
its Eastern quietism, its circular motif 
permanence. Indeed, Nietzsche 
provided material for “both sides.” 
who called the heart the earth 
golden and polemicized against back- 
wardly metaphysicians, held the 
idea dynamic, irrational Will that 
plumbed the depths nature and the 
chthonic recesses man’s spirit. 
fought Christianity with bitterness, 
and spoke softly its founder. 
persistently arrayed the Romantic 
temper and loved deepest all the 
most romantic the arts, music, 
which became the language his 
Zarathustra. called idealism “the 
history error,” and became the 
inspired spokesman 
movements from expressionism 
cubism. Indeed, his dualism, turn, 
bore many facets that various and 
contradictory persuasions trace their 
sources him. Under Nietzsche’s 
banner are gathered Brandes, Ibsen 
and Strindberg, Shaw and Mencken, 
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Freud and Spengler, Valery and 
Gide, Thomas and Heinrich Mann. 
There hardly movement today 
that has not been affected his 
thought. Perhaps 
which touches most dramatically 
this many-sided phenomenon the 
present controversy the allocation 
Nietzsche’s political philosophy 
the light contemporary fascism. 

Where does Nietzsche belong? 
What the unifying pivot his per- 
sonality and his incongruous sym- 
bolism? 

Roots. Friedrich Nietzsche came 
from petty bourgeois background. 
Left fatherless five, Nietzsche was 
brought women whose rigorous 
Protestantism dominated his early 
years. grew the “Katzen- 
following the frus- 
trated 1848-revolution. There fol- 
lowed the elevation Prussian na- 
tionalism imperialistic power. 
While the defeat the Empire drove 
the French masses set revolu- 
tionary communes, the German mid- 
dle and working classes, which shared 
but little the prosperity the new 
Reich, voiced their protest against the 
crushing weight monopoly capital 
the literary manifestoes the na- 
turalistic movement. But “Ger- 
man” was this opposition that was 
not alone confined paper, had 
been the storm and stress current 
hundred years earlier; lacked the 
fervor conviction that carried the 
older group. Its call for the new dawn 
had undertone melancholy and 
hopelessness. Indeed, its protest was 
enervated determinism which 
regarded man imprisoned the 
iron ring temporal-spatial laws. 
The closed determinism the natu- 
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ralistic writers was reflection the 
German petty bourgeoisie, pressed be- 
tween the pincers big business and 
the gathering momentum the work- 
ing class. 

Nietzsche’s pluralistic allegiances 
and ambiguities arise, seems us, 
out this historical context. re- 
jected vehemently the passive re- 
sistance offered the naturalists, and 
struck heroically break through its 
Weltanschauung iron determinism. 
that showed strength, specifically the 
dustrial capitalism. Yet, saw that 
technics and the inhuman uses 
which was put meant standardiza- 
tion, quantitative evaluation, levelling 
excellence, short, the death 
culture and art. Thus, Nietzsche 
was obliged fight two fronts: 
against the petty philistinism his 
own group which capitalism was 
crushing, and against the mighty dy- 
namics industrialism whose steam- 
roller was reducing the peaks 
mountain-cultures monotonous val- 
ley-civilizations. Yet, Nietzsche repre- 
sents /ate nineteenth century reaction 
industry. could not satisfied 
with the easy antithetical approach 
which the Romanticists the begin- 
ning the century formulated. 
that, while Nietzsche opposed the 
technical era, realized that the 
Romantic dream going back 
primitive agrarianism was being shat- 
tered. Progress was only possible 
going ahead. Nietzsche 
forced say “yes” the present, 
even condemned the dead 
weight nihilism. made at- 
tempt talk around his affirmation 
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decay theoretic dialectics. De- 
cadence, said, necessary anti- 
thetical stage. must assimilated, 
while being fought. transcend- 
ing it, higher culture will forged. 
But, and this the poignant tragedy 
his teaching, Nietzsche did not be- 
lieve this possibility. His voice cried 
“Yea,” while his soul echoed “Nay.” 
His affirmation became “Dionysian” 
and hysterical precisely because 
needed convince himself. This con- 
tradiction explains his attempt unite 
the doctrine the Superman with 
that Eternal Recurrence. But this 
contradiction his mind could not en- 
compass. Friedrich Nietzsche went 
insane and thereby became the per- 
sonal tragic sacrifice the antinomic 
character the nineteenth century, 
specifically the ambiguous the 
middle class occupied the time. But 
Nietzsche not alone reflected the past. 
also anticipated the multiple pil- 
lars thought held the middle 
class the next generations. fore- 
shadows the spiritual confusions 
this class that took shape its accept- 
ances social and intellectual doc- 
trines from naturalism and expres- 
sionism pragmatism, Spenglerian 
pluralism, and its alignment with 
fascism. 

The Tragic Disciple. Nietzsche 
began follower Schopenhauer 
and Wagner. His first work, 
Tragedy, held the Kantian- 
Schopenhauerian view that esthetics 
means transcending the tragic. 
Nietzsche’s own emphasis was the 
musical aspect art, tragedy arising 
for him from the spirit music. 
inveighed against 
Apollonians, Socrates and Euripides, 
stressing the Dionysian element 
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Greek culture (Nietzsche was the first 
point out its import for the Hel- 
lenic period). This book constituted 
Nietzsche’s opening salvo 
prosaic, bounded spirit naturalistic 
acceptance. sure, Schopenhauer 
was upheld his general view life 
struggle and his theory that 
the esthetic experience, 
through the demonic entanglements 
the Will. But even here, Nietzsche, 
living generation later, time 
when industrialism was bringing the 
force history forceful attention, 
modifies his teacher’s perspective. Not 
only does Nietzsche shift Schopen- 
hauer’s emphasis the reflective 
nature art more active char- 
acter, but even Schopenhauer’s pessi- 
mism becomes tempered Nietzsche’s 
high appreciation the Greeks, 
Goethe, Schopenhauer and Wagner. 
Already here, Nietzsche gives indi- 
cation that his pessimism not uni- 
versal but historical. 

This temporal spirit grows stronger 
Thoughts Out Season which may 
termed effort break through 
the pressure history. His essay 
the uses and disadvantages histori- 
cal studies brilliant attack Ger- 
man Gelehrsamkeit, the Romantic 
cult the past, the dead weight 
history. Nietzsche thunders against 
the historical disease that 
tacked the plastic powers life, that 
used clip the wings youth’s 
imagination and its effort mold 
the future. The study history, 
Nietzsche urges, should used 
change the course history. The 
break with Schopenhauer already 
foreshadowed the essay, “On Scho- 
penhauer, Educator,” which eulo- 
gizes the pessimist for his sincerity 
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and his love truth but, significantly 
enough, barely refers the content 
his philosophy. Although seems 
accept Schopenhauer’s subjective theo- 
knowledge, coupled with the 
idea that truth and the objective world 
cannot the inferences which 
Nietzsche draws are diametrically op- 
posed spirit those Schopen- 
hauer. These differences appear his 
esthetics. For Schopenhauer (as for 
Kant, Hegel and the classical school 
German esthetics), art can give 
objective portrayal reality. But for 
Nietzsche, Reality, such, does not 
exist. 

passage (“Goetzendaem- 
merung”), remarkable for its concise 
aphoristic summation, Nietzsche traces 
the stages metaphysical idealism 
Kant (where Reality “pale, 

Nordic, Koenigsbergian .”) and 
Hegel, the point where ex- 
ploded Zarathustra. For Nietzsche 
consciousness and esthetic perception 
are reactive, directing and molding the 
object. Georg Lucacs has pointed out 
the possible mischief this concep- 
tion manifested fascist mythology 
where the subjective norm extended 
justify arbitrary and irrationalistic 
constructions history and culture. 
But Nietzsche himself not guilty 
this, his historical analyses Greek 
art and culture show. His militant 
theory was aimed against both the 
naturalists and the Part pour Part 
proponents his day, who were 
one their conception that art was 
objectively neutral. The difference 
between classical esthetics (including 


*In the words Richard Dehmel: “To live means 
laugh bleeding with wounds.” (“Leben heisst lachen 
mit blutenden Wunden.”) 
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Schopenhauer’s) and Nietzsche’s 
grounded the historic span that 
lifted backward bourgeoisie 
level where could compete with the 
English and bourgeoisie. 
Nietzsche’s deviation appears also 
his ethics. rejects Schopenhauer’s 
“saint” (and later Wagner’s 
replacing him with 
hero. 

sure, Nietzsche accepts Scho- 
penhauer’s voluntarism. For him, too, 
the antithetical nineteenth century 
reflected the dominance capri- 
cious irrationality. But from this initial 
meeting point, their philosophies di- 
verge sharply. Schopenhauer denies 
the will; Nietzsche affirms it. For the 
one, liberation can only through 
complete renunciation; for the other, 
only fullest self-expression. 
Schopenhauer, history and change are 
the illusory veil Maya. Hence, the 
individual also belongs the realm 
appearance. Nietzsche, profoundly af- 
fected Darwinism, regards time 
real and individualism the highest 
form existence. Finally and funda- 
mentally: Nietzsche, accepting Scho- 
penhauer’s war-like world, given 
ceaseless strivings, cries “yes” all. 
Indeed, Schopenhauer’s will becomes 
even more intensified 
Power, frenzied Dionysus Nie- 
tzsche’s emphasis. While Schopen- 
hauer summons the intellect, art and 
ethics transcend the blind course 
the Will, Nietzsche shouts for 
ahead, whip the pace. the 
face chaos, laughs and sings 
dancing stars. though Nietzsche 
would refute 
mism driving even further ex- 
The Nietzschean man accept- 
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ing pain, would press his heart 
until turns joy. The same motif 


“God Dead.” This intransigence 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s central charac- 
teristic. was “thorough” rebel 
down his metaphors, which dart like 
lightning-flashes, dealing swift rapier- 
blows simultaneously many direc- 
tions. dared replace the 
hallowed philosophical 
home-spun terminology. Through 
all, Nietzsche became the storm-signal 
for almost every later revolutionary 
upheaval. There hardly incono- 
clast the twentieth century who does 
not owe little his personality. 

“God dead.” With this lapidary 
pronouncement, Nietzsche declares 
war against the existing mores so- 
ciety, art and ethics. The phrase 
marked the destruction the Father- 
symbol for generations come. With 
it, Nietzsche stated the motto for the 
parricidal theme the expressionists, 
the homelessness modern man that 
was become “systematized” the 
war and the post-war period. Nie- 
tzsche rejected his own spiritual Fa- 
thers, Schopenhauer and Wagner, and 
splendid defiance, Zarathustra 
leaves the plain ascend the high 
mountain peaks, where sings lyri- 
cal monologues. bursting the “natu- 
ral” bonds his society, his Superman 
foreshadows the way Thomas Mann’s 
Hans Castorp took leaving his 
“flat” bourgeois routine for his mag- 
ical freedom. The process one which 
Franz Kafka writes The Trial, 
where diverted from his unin- 
spiring banking routine considera- 
tion the spiritual. 
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appears, shall see, Nietzsche’s 
philosophy culture. 


Nietzsche’s repudiation and trans- 
valuation existing values appears 
his excoriation the yielding spirit 
“bowing and scraping titles, orders, 
gracious glances from above.” Nie- 
tzsche debunked all the accepted 
“tables” and institutions. ridiculed 
the peculiar German character from 
which its middle class suffered since 
Luther’s time, that combining 
lethargic obedience toward material 
powers with the “compensated” hom- 
age paid “pure” idealism. chal- 
lenged the gravity the “long- 
legged” German, his addiction the 
Fatherland-trinity “beer, tobacco 
and music” (as Settembrini sums 
The Magic Mountain). at- 
tempted pierce through the German 
love “clouds and all that obscure, 
involved, crepescular, damp and 
shrouded.” For the encouragement 
such nebulousness, Nietzsche was un- 
sparing toward Wagner. 

With characteristic daring, Nie- 
tzsche assailed the organized powers 
which fostered and used the spirit 
“thou must kneel,” the Church and 
the State, and especially the na- 
tionalistic jingoists. 
Deutschland iiber wrote, 
fear this was the death blow 
German philosophy.” condemned 
Kant’s Categorical Imperative for 
having furnished “the highest formula 
for the government official.” The un- 
intelligent are thereby made see 
the action the State “the finger 
God.” The State seeks the support 
the priesthood, “because needs [its] 
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most private and secret system for 
educating souls and knows how 
value servants who apparently, and 
outwardly, represent quite other in- 
terests. Thus, absolutely paternal 
government and careful preservation 
religion necessarily hand 
hand.” 

Germany spreads, she 
corrupts The victory 
1871, with the inauguration the 
Bismarckian empire, was for Nietzsche 
the beginning artificial national- 
ism, martial law, “proclaimed 
the few over the many, requiring 
artifice, lying and force maintain 
its reputation.” 

But did not Nietzsche time and 
again attack democracy? Did not 
speak with contempt “the many- 
all-too-many,” “the sweating ple- 
beian,” the dull lower classes, warn- 
ing that their rise was bringing evil 
results? And did not Nietzsche declare 
socialism reactionary, aiming 
the destruction the individual and 
discouraging “the expansive drive”? 

Man and the Masses. matter 
record that Nietzsche had per- 
sonal contact with any the great 
social leaders movements his 
time. All his life was spent small 
towns which had been spared the in- 
roads industrialism social up- 
heavals. seems have relied 
Treitschke for his judgments de- 
mocracy and 

get the core Nietzsche’s 
attitude toward democracy, must 
bear mind that his indictment 
modernism was focused its deper- 


Characteristically, Nietzsche excoriated the same 
Treitschke for his super-Aryanism. 

Among the signs decadence, Nietzsche enumer- 
ates: “Poverty, parasitism, inability for struggle.” 
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sonalization man. saw deca- 
dence nihilism whatever tended 
toward equalization, toward levelling, 
quantitative atomism, short, toward 
mechanization and 
And regarded three movements 
the leading expressions such de- 
cadence: Christianity, Democracy and 
Socialism. understood them 
tending obliterate differences 
value pulling the excellent down 
toward the mediocre. all three, 
Nietzsche believed, Tom, Dick and 
Harry were equal the Spinozas and 
Schopenhauers. This trend meant 
Nietzsche the destruction the crit- 
ical principle, discrimination re- 
placed rule the mob, the 
“liberal” with his “inability say yes 
and no.” But such regularity and 
sameness were him who called for 
“deep yellow and hot red,” the death 
art and 

The spear-point Nietzsche’s dia- 
tribe thus directed toward the bu- 
reaucratic mechanism involved tech- 
nical and financial industrialization. 
Mechanization 
devil, his metaphor for barbarism, 
spelling regularity, repetition, atomic 
specialization, the disintegration 
organic patterns. “Life longer 
longer whole. But that the 
equation for every style decadence: 
always anarchy the atoms, 
gation the will, ‘freedom the 
morally speaking—ex- 
panded into political theory: ‘equal 
rights for Everywhere paral- 
ysis, hardship, rigidity, hostility and 
chaos. The whole lives longer 
artificial, artifice.” 

This temper furnished the source 
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much later anti-materialism, 
voiced not alone the “aristocratic” 
and the élite, but such humble 
democrats Wassermann and Doe- 
blin, and neo-primitives from Gauguin 
and Lawrence Werfel and Huxley. 
Indeed, Nietzsche’s criticism bour- 
geois economy similar that made 
the founder Socialism, Karl 
Marx. Marx spoke the accentuation 
quantity and exchange-value, the 
“depersonalizing effect the mech- 
anism capitalist con- 
trasted (as Nietzsche did) the “super- 
sensuous realm capitalism” with the 
Greeks, mankind’s “normal children.” 
Marx also saw the rule money, 
“contempt for theory, for art, for his- 
tory, for man.” 

point this, not order 
suggest that Nietzsche and Marx 
thought identically about capitalist 
economy (they diverge sharply 


their “conclusions”), but rather 
suggest that attack 
democracy, translated (and Nie- 
tzsche, understood, rightly, must 
constantly translated) into his key- 


concern, spells plea for excellence. 
Nietzsche’s judgments, 
were aimed against the “little man,” 
the tired, timid petty bourgeois, the 
bureaucrat, the parasite. sure, 
with characteristic unrestraint and ex- 
tremeness, tended condemn the 
people whole, not distinguishing 
between man psychologically 
shifting unity and man sociologi- 
cally determined body, confusion in- 
herited and developed Shaw, Orte- 
Gasset and other protagonists 
the élite. was inclined that 
direction the fact that the masses, 
his time, were pulling toward the open 
flat roads. Nietzsche failed analyze 


the historic-social conditions the 
German bourgeoisie 
mined their unheroic réle the time. 
Largely ignorant sociology, living 
isolation, Nietzsche sought the 
exceptional personality the source 
all culture. 

Where was Nietzsche find such 
Even Schopenhauer and 
Wagner were found wanting. Zara- 
thustra reduced talk mainly 
what against. The Superman be- 
comes essentially negative person- 
ality, rejecting the present mediocre 
civilization. 

The philosophy Friedrich Nie- 
tzsche not alone double-barrelled. 
open toward both ends. This factor 
situates his philosophy solitude, 
echoes which persist all “nega- 
tive” systems, from that Franz 
Kafka that Silone. Rejection 
means dissociation and spells estrange- 
ment. Nietzsche had rejected the col- 
lectivism theology, naturalism 
and technics. God was declared 
dead. But Nietzsche’s new God, the 
Superman, was left without object 
and without direction. The pendulum 
thereupon swung the extreme. The 
prisoner burst the iron enclosures. But 
powerful had been the pressure that 
the liberated soul bounded away 
ozoneless sphere. The Superman be- 
came victim the very closed walls 
over which now soared. His 
splendid isolation was but the reverse 
side his former boundedness. Zara- 
thustra had been alone the crowd; 
remained alone his mountainous 
desert. Deeply did Nietzsche feel the 
agony solitude. writes: “The 
very eternality the individual 
but damnation.” time, came 
regard loneliness his “home.” 
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says Russian music: would ex- 
change the happiness the entire oc- 
cident for the Russian manner being 
melancholic.” 

But did Nietzsche have positive 
concept? pointed the fact that 
Nietzsche did not urge “return 
nature.” knew that the road back 
paradise was barred. What did 
envisage lying ahead? 


there any one but who knows 
way out this blind alley? Anyone who 
knows common task great enough re- 
unite the peoples Europe? cost 


That is, Nietzsche would replace the 
atomistic nationalistic state 
United Europe. Once one has recog- 
nized that Nationalism not 


the interests the many (of the peo- 
ples) but first all (in) the interests 
certain princely dynasties, and then 
certain commercial and social classes, 
once have recognized this fact, should 
just fearlessly style ourselves good Europeans 
and labor actively for the amalgamation 
nations. 


And, the period his great Wag- 
ner-enthusiasm, Nietzsche went fur- 
ther and hailed Wagner’s revolution- 
ary music-drama. 


The new conception art that 
not the fruit the luxury classes 
individuals, but rather belongs and owes 
its origin which has been freed 


Rootless Universalism. The psy- 
chological context for Nietzsche’s doc- 
trine Eternal Recurrence now 
provided. The idea was conceived 
Nietzsche’s later years, time when 
was beginning feel worn out 


people that Wagner’s art finds its firmest 
protection. 


But all all, Nietzsche’s positive 
chartings remain fragmentary and 
vague. saw but little material 
about him out which might built 
his future “homeland.” Nietzsche did 
not believe the possibility his 
good European. 

But can one live without Father- 
symbol? Without positive creed, 
without affirmation? Realizing that 
the way back was closed, Nietzsche 
was moved accept the present and 
its dehumanizing trend. “Amor 
cries. contrast Schopenhauer, 
who drew back, Nietzsche, coming 
half century later, drives forward 
the hope transcending the pres- 
ent. affirms chaos for the dancing 
hails Wagner this sense: 

The feasibility complete upheaval 
all things then suggested itself him, and 
longer shrank from the thought: pos- 
sibly beyond this revolution and dissolution, 
there might change new hope. 


Nietzsche’s hope that this “per- 
fect nihilism” will transcended “in 
some remote future.” But this nihilism 
mecessary step, both logically and 
psychologically.” The new dawn can- 
not come, “except top and out 


his long disheartening struggles. 

The theory Eternal Recurrence 
moment great loneliness) holds 
that history repeats itself great 
macrocosmic periods. Nietzsche’s 


‘A 


attempt replace the Father-symbol 
destroyed his impious Superman, 
replace the personal Fathers Nie- 
tzsche lost when renounced 
Schopenhauer and Wagner. Nie- 
tzsche’s “social” compensation for the 
unrestrained individualism 
Superman. “corrects” his earlier 
Dionysianism, his homage time and 
particularity the Apollonian 
serenity offered the idea 
“rounded” system, universalized 
“collectivism.” 

The motif the Superman set 
breathless pace. Driven and 
the Will Power, the Superman was 
offered respite moved from 
conquest conquest. “critical” was 
his orientation that did not hesitate 
draw extreme inferences its 
non-human logic. Thus Zarathustra- 
Nietzsche speaks the terrifyingly con- 
fessional lines (repeated three dif- 
ferent “Now bid you lose 
and find yourselves; and only 
when you have all denied me, will 
return unto you.” 

This road was bounded abyss 
both ends. This process precluded 
ultimate resolution. The Super- 
man, himself, could neither born 
nor brought rest. The idea 
perpetual surpassing left room for 
norm. And so, humanly enough, 
Dionysus tired the steadily acceler- 
ated pace had set himself his 
Rausch, pace that led discern- 
ible goal. Nietzsche too felt that 

Nietzsche himself would not “admit” that his doc- 
trine negated his earlier storm and stress. main- 
tained that did not presuppose mechanistic process, 
since mechanism would have long ago produced final 
static condition. His world, Nietzsche insists, knows 
“no satiation weariness. This Dionysian 


world eternal self-creation, eternal self-destruc- 
tion.” 
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human system required the circle 
along with the line. 


ich rasch meines Weges 


The concept Eternal Recurrence 
was this spherical complement. 
Through it, the infinite succession 
moments was given frame- 
work, the 
limited. was offer ethical stand- 
ard, content the tables value. 
Nietzsche’s attempt lend per- 
manence, and introduce the element 
immortality into his chameleon world. 
thoroughly had the Superman de- 
stroyed the old metaphysical notion 
timelessness that Nietzsche was now 
forced reintroduce with equal 
thoroughness. Anarchic Becoming was 
held check eternal Being. 
The pluralistic universe the Super- 
man was balanced circular mon- 
ism. Nietzsche called his doctrine “the 
great disciplinary idea.” theologic 
categories, Eternal Recurrence tem- 
pered Nietzsche’s rebellious Protes- 
tantism closed Catholic Absolute.* 

Nietzsche’s Eternal 
brings the arch-rebel near the pious 
philosophy Spinoza. who had 
begun rebelling against everything, 
ends accepting the All. who had 
fulminated against the enslaving spirit 
history immortalizes every stage 
the past. who had warred against 
determinism now extends the 
future well. Indeed, the concept 
reintroduces something the very 
same bureaucratic element sameness 
that had been the focal object his 
most insistent and vitriolic attack. 
had rejected hysterically; now ac- 
cepts with similar intensity. The 
has become the “child.” his 
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restlessness and nervous haste, Nie- 
tzsche (like Strindberg) travelled from 
open system extreme individual- 
ism equally closed pantheism. 
But doing so, Nietzsche did not take 
hold the social category that might 
have linked the two. Extreme wilful- 
ness leads alarming will-lessness. 
The poles his system meet only 
that both the idea goal and 
direction lacking. (“If the world 
had goal, would long ago have 
reached it.”) Thus, only Nietzsche’s 
turbulent psyche connects the two pil- 
lars. But the strain was too much. 


Nietzsche and Fascism. Alfred 
Rosenberg, the high priest Nazi 
ideology, holds Nietzsche the 
precursor racial eugenics. Moeller 
van der Bruck, early Nazi apostle, 
makes the same claim, admitting the 
same time that Nietzsche did not ac- 
cept racial Aryanism. The Nazi phi- 
losopher Alfred 
Nietzsche’s paganism his Nazi- 
characteristic. the whole, the Nazis 
“heil” Nietzsche’s 
avoiding the question its content 
and direction. 

While anti-fascists combat the re- 
cent Nazi pretense continuing the 
heritage the Western man and their 
attempt “Nazify” such cosmopoli- 
tans and revolutionaries Thomas 
Paine, Schiller, Goethe and Biichner, 
there tendency allow the Nazi 
claim Nietzsche. Georg Lucacs, pos- 
sibly the keenest and most learned 
Marxist critic since Franz Mehring 
has thus analyzed Nietzsche pre- 
cursor Nazi esthetics. 

Lucacs argues that while Nietzsche 
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Lacking social philosophy, lacking 
human contact, the lonely Nietzsche 
“surrendered.” Schopenhauer had 
least the solace esthetic and ethical 
catharsis. Nietzsche’s heroic Dio- 
nysianism, this door was closed well. 
His mind “resolved” the problem 
enclosing the contradiction within it- 

Nietzsche’s spirit had freed itself 
completely from naturalistic 
torical contingency. But the universal- 
ity gained was rootless, rootless 
and disconsolate had been that 
the pessimist Arthur Schopenhauer. 


was opposed the technics capital- 
ism, combated, the same time, 
its liberal-democratic trend, character- 
istic its early development. That 
is, capitalism was, for Nietzsche, not 
ruthless enough. Lucacs holds that 
Nietzsche repudiated Bismarck the 
ground his compromise with the 
mob. Nietzsche, writes Lucacs, 
thus simultaneously and inseparably 
romantic elegiac past cultur- 
epochs, well herald and 
‘prophet’ imperialist development.” 
Nietzsche’s ideal rule highly 
developed, cultivated ‘Roman soldier’ 
capitalists over the disciplined army 
soldierly frugal workers.” Nie- 
tzsche criticized the capitalistic struc- 
ture from two opposing viewpoints, 
“from that early capitalist past 
and that Utopia future im- 
perialist development.” That is, while 
Nietzsche inveighed against industrial 
capitalism for its depersonalization 
man, attacked the opposite 
ground, namely that was not 
ciently militant. Lucacs concludes that 


1939] 


while Nietzsche was “the last thinker 
German bourgeois evolution 
whom the traditions the classical 
period were still vitally active,” 
was the same time “the first philo- 
barism.” 

must admitted that Nie- 
tzsche’s emphasis heroic individual- 
ity lends itself anti-democratic, ple- 
beian use. This danger illustrated 
some those figures who waged war 
against philistinism under Nietzsche’s 
banner. Thus, Mencken’s nega- 
tive Nietzscheanism has petered out 
into Bourbon acceptance. Bernard 
Shaw found exemplification for his 
Superman idea the millionaire can- 
Underschaft, and 
today “appreciates” Hitler and 
Mussolini against semi-futile parli- 
amentary talkers. Germany, Nie- 
tzsche’s most prominent follower, 
Stefan George, remained aloof icy 
aristocracy. 

The inherent difficulty the dis- 
cussion Nietzscheanism its nega- 
tivism and the absence specific con- 
tent. The problem is, moreover, 
times obscured failure distin- 
guish between what Nietzsche taught 
and what being interpreted 
having taught, well literal 
translation Nietzsche into contem- 
porary psychological equivalents. 

Nietzsche wrote brilliantly, but 
often carelessly, expressing his mo- 
mentary emphasis. What set down 
should not judged his considered 
final judgment. Nietzsche must 
read though had spoken extem- 
poraneously the course heated 
debate against many opponents who 
differed among themselves well. 
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sure, interpreted with mathe- 
matical rigor, and his expressions 
understood isolation, much 
Nietzsche’s philosophy appears 
defense irresponsible bohemianism, 
encouraging warring temperament 
the direction anarchic permanent 
revolution. 

However, believe that the gen- 
uine spirit Nietzsche’s philosophy 
travestied such interpretation. 
Nietzsche’s “thorough” apotheosis 
the warrior was, pointed out, 
extreme reaction the spirit com- 
promise and obsequiousness the art 
and mores his day. was accentu- 
ated precisely the circumstance that 
Nietzsche, himself isolated, saw 
materials hand with which man was 
surpassed. was against the 
plebeianism Hugo and Wagner 
because their “alcoholic drinks” en- 
couraged and furthered the very pas- 
sivity that Nietzsche decried the 
masses. One might grant that, be- 
tween the acquiescence the “mob” 
and the resoluteness leadership, 
Nietzsche’s psychology was oriented 
toward the latter. But behind Nie- 
tzsche’s fulminations and sweeping 
condemnations lie distinctions. His 
between 
“soldiers” and “warriors,” that is, be- 
tween those who fight blindly and 
unquestioningly and those who choose 
their party and standard. And did not 
Nietzsche present the figure 
Zarathustra his approximate ideal? 
And can call Zarathustra represen- 
tative “Roman soldier 

Lucacs further 
Nietzsche defended kind leisure 
that revolutionary apology 
parasitism.” But the passage Lucacs 
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seems us, rather anticipates 
the criticism which Thomas Mann and 
other modern writers have made 
the illusory, magic (or 
character art under system 
“use,” commercial gain. sure, 
Nietzsche does not analyze the social 
basis for the condition. restricts 
himself describing the effects, and 
this prevents him from seeing the pos- 
sibilities cultural development 
within the plebeians different so- 
cial context. the other hand, 
Nietzsche fears the depersonalizing 
effect art under early capitalism, 
not clear that ought fear 
even worse effect under imperialism 
and fascism where and 
regimentation reach their apex? 
Nietzsche’s aversion rule 
the mob must shared the dis- 
criminating democrat and socialist 
the sense that they realize the factor 
mob hysteria which gives emotional 
support authoritarian rule. Nie- 
tzsche’s undemocratic temper di- 
rected against uncritical worship 
leadership, against timidity, muddled 
cowardice and 
Inshort, Nietzsche stood for excellence 
have the conscience age. 
has rely upon the indolent and conscienceless, who 
are, however, precisely unfitted for great art their 
very nature. Art probably approaching its end, 


therefore, because lacks air and free breathing, 
great art endeavors become domiciled this other 


air, which really the natural element only for 
little art, for the art recreation, pleasant distrac- 
tion. this century, the inventiveness all 


higher human beings consists getting over this 
frightful feeling desolation. The opposite this 
feeling intoxication.” 

must add that those who identify fascist mob rule with 
the worker’s state Soviet Russia are giving their 
interpretation socialism, not Nietzsche’s. 


that Lucacs’ error stems from the fact 
that fails situate the social con- 
text Nietzsche’s thought, the exist- 
ence passive, unorganized, petty 
bourgeoisie without militant leader- 
ship. 

Consideration this also helps 
clarify the problem Nietzsche’s ir- 
rationalism. Nietzsche termed intui- 
tion the “larger reason” and his Zara- 
thustra declares that not one 
those who may asked for their 
“why.” But, again, must consider 
the historical framework. 

have already noted Nietzsche’s 
censure the German (and Wag- 
for love the nebulous, for the 
identification obscurity with depth. 
Nietzsche did attack aspect 
science. But viewed historically, was 
attack (similar Goethe’s attack 
Newton) the mechanistic tem- 
per, “scientific naturalism” with its 
disconsolate picture closed deter- 
minism that walled the human 
being eternal prison. Nietzsche’s 
irrationalism was aspect his re- 
volt against determinism. His idea 
that truth was “created,” his denial 
objective world were the inter- 
ests free individuality, encour- 
agement taking risks, daring the 
established order. His was struggle 
for the song the word replace the 
uniformity naturalistic 
Moreover, Nietzsche’s subject matter, 
psychology (new German philoso- 
phy), had the irrational for its theme. 
And Nietzsche’s analysis (as Thomas 
Mann has well pointed out) aimed 
toward shedding light this dark 
soil, toward bringing the surface 
hidden motivations. Thereby, Nie- 
tzsche anticipated Freud. 
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“larger reason” lay ahead of, not prior 
to, intellectual analysis. 

Parallels between Nietzsche and 
Fascism lie ready hand, one 
willing interpret each face-value. 
The Fascists also claim laboring 
for transvaluations, for the preserva- 
tion the élite. They too are against 
subservience.” They too 
have harsh words for “finance-cap- 
ital.” The point the parallel breaks 
down under the consideration that 
Nietzsche stated his case badly, over- 
stated drove extremes, 
though invite refutation (this, out 
kind despair over fighting 
singly against opposing sides). The 
Nazis, the other hand, simulate 
program with the skill professional 
politicians, wherewith “catch” all 
strata persuasions. Comparisons be- 
tween Nietzsche and the Fascists must 
discount Nietzsche’s case against him- 
self and the dishonest juggling the 
Fascists further their opportunistic 
program, 

The most dramatic, though not the 
most crucial, contrast offered 
Nietzsche’s attitude toward racial doc- 
trines and antisemitism. Time and 
again, Nietzsche scoffed Nordic 
purity and exposed the commercial 
uses which the claims racial su- 
periority were put. Specifically, 
noted the the Jews “as the 
scapegoats all possible public and 
private abuses,” especially national- 
istic states. saw the nadir Euro- 
pean culture among the antisemitic 
groups. extolled the Jews for not 
being manner, i.e., na- 

What was the reason for Nietzsche’s strong, some- 
times passionate, defense the Jew? Did their anti- 


nationalistic uprootedness appeal him partly because 
its kinship with his own cosmic exile? 
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tionalistic.” called them “the 
Europe.” While Nietzsche indulged 
his characteristic self-contradiction 
occasionally attack the Jews, his 
most emphatic judgment their 
favor. self-confessing passage, 
Nietzsche wrote: 

Europe owes the Jews? Many 
things, good and bad, and above all, one 
thing the nature both the best and the 
worst: the grand style morality, the fear- 
fulness and majesty infinite demands. 
For this, artists among the spectators and 
philosophers are—grateful the 
Among the present-day Germans there 
alternately the anti-French folly, the anti- 
semitic folly, the Wagnerian folly, the Teu- 
tonic folly, the Prussian folly (just look 
those poor historians, the Sybels and 
Treitschkes, and their closely bandaged 
too, when short daring sojourn 
very infected ground, did not remain wholly 
exempt from the disease. 


The juxtaposition between Nie- 
tzsche and the fascist doctrines can now 
summarily stated. must bear 
mind throughout that Nietzsche 
lived during Germany’s early capital- 
ist development, whereas the Nazis 
arrived the era German and 
world imperialism. 

Nietzsche called for the destruction 
the old “tables”; the Nazis aim 
the preservation existing status 
quo. Nietzsche’s master-morality es- 
sentially championed cultural excel- 
lence; fascist master-morality labors 
toward economic expansion. (One 
might compare Nietzsche’s views 
art with those expressed Hitler 
the yearly Nuremberg congresses 
realize the difference 
standards, not mention cultural 
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levels.) opposed Aryanism, anti- 
semitism, nationalism, particularly 
Pan-Germanism, and wrote “good 
Europeanism.” Finally, 
sively, Nietzsche’s whole thought was 
orientated against state- 
domination, which are the key-meta- 
phors fascism. Zarathustra, the 


Nietzsche’s European Man. Nie- 
tzsche expresses the blind rebellious- 
ness the German petty bourgeoisie. 
did know Marxist writings, did not 
know the machine first hand. 
some his apercus, recognizes the 
class war; but, the whole, his di- 
visions are cultural, not social. The 
proletariat, machine-worker, did 
not appeal Nietzsche, and the idea 
workers’ collectivism, even less. 
saw the social but 
not the social basis philistinism and 
bureaucracy. Hence, extolled what 
regarded the necessary condition 
for change: the heroic personality. 
And although his genius payed hom- 
age the night the source day- 
light reason, stopped short before 
the social unconscious, source 
individual development. 

Yet Nietzsche’s positive contribu- 
tions are impressive. have already 
mentioned his foreshadowing Freu- 
dian thinking. provided the first 
extended psychological approach 
problems, breaking through the tradi- 
tion pure German metaphysics. His 
psychological dialectic paired incon- 
gruous opposites and thus became the 
lever for rebellious stormings old 
“harmonies” established ruling 
values. this way, became the in- 
spiration for Bernard Shaw’s effective 
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lonely prophet, was Nietzsche’s pro- 
totype, fighter and warrior, but 
the interests higher culture. 
Nietzsche’s ultimate ideal was sys- 
tem free men, not yes-men, 
sincere leadership, not 
theatricality such characterizes our 
fascist dictators. 


social exposures, for Thomas Mann’s 
dialectic “irony” and for Kenneth 
Burke’s psychology politics. has 
helped debunking pseudo-national 
folklores. 

Nietzsche also provided material- 
ism German spiritualistic thinking, 
materialism that was subtler and 
more ingratiating than that Biich- 
ner, Moleschott even that Feuer- 
bach. restored the primacy the 
bodily and the earthy. was thus 
enabled offer acute material anal- 
yses human motivation, tracing 
ethics interests. (“I attempting 
moral values, the value these values 
for the first time called into 
question—and for this purpose 
knowledge necessary the condi- 
tions and circumstances out which 
these values grew, and under which 
they experienced their evolution and 
distortion.” viewed the state 
terms psychological-historical per- 
spectives, and saw that change hu- 
man nature must preceded 
change “bad institutions.” Values 
are “results specific perspectives 
utility for the purpose the preserva- 
tion and intensification ruling hu- 
man patterns.” And, almost the 


spirit Kar] Marx, demanded that 


il 


philosophy improve “that part the 
world which has been recognized 
still susceptible change.” 

But there even more immedi- 
ate fruitful aspect Nietzsche’s think- 
ing, namely, his futuristic concept 
the Universal, the European man. 
his soberer moments, Nietzsche 
moved away from his solipsistic sub- 
jective morality toward 
norm. Thus, various 
levels morality, from the animal 
the human. the highest level, the 
individual regards that which 
enduring usefulness, above 
the personal. lives and acts 
collective individual |our empha- 
regarded himself having 
“thought collectively and not 
individual,” and confesses once that 
his “ideal self-seeking” for the “use 
which highest good highest joys 
exist that are not the common property 
all. The odium attaching the 
word ‘common’ will then abol- 
ished.” Such culture must more 
than nationalistic, must appeal “to 
the future.” wrote movingly 
how Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
the feeling solitude overcome 
the “song passion for all things hu- 
man.” hailed Wagner having 
become social revolutionary out 
“his compassion for the people,” hav- 


Nietzsche’s international trend not the tenor 
the feudal internationalism nineteenth century 
German Romanticism. His European Man lacked the 
Christian-Catholic element Novalis. Moreover, 
Nietzsche was convinced that history could not 
turned back. 

When the chance presented itself (while travelling 
Italy), Nietzsche showed childlike delight asso- 
ciating with the common people. that time, 
wrote more favorably socialism. Nietzsche even rec- 
ognized the individual element socialism. 
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ing recognized that the only artistic 
element that had existed hitherto lay 
these passages, Nietzsche 
spokesman for that idea Universal 
Culture which Goethe and Marx had 
formulated before him, and which 
Thomas Joseph Story the 
most approximate precipitation. Such 
culture requires universal 
United Europe.” His need for social- 
ity was, indeed, strong that had 
recourse the idea eternally re- 
current cosmos closely linked and uni- 
could have provided Nietzsche with 
the myth the Universal Man. Iron- 
ically enough, lacks the elements 
individualism and history, the very 
features Nietzsche had “thorough- 
ly” used his Superman emphasis. 

Nietzsche was one the most 
honest and upright spirits the nine- 
teenth century, too honest present 
his views “diplomatically.” this, 
reminds one the great and eccentric 
Julius Bahnsen. Next Bahnsen, 
Marx and Engels, Nietzsche was per- 
haps the most fearless personality 
his age. His whole effort was help 
forge the man who would remain fear- 
less the face tragedy. 

But most this was yearning with- 
out 
der brutally af- 
firmed the opposite, modern nihilism, 
inevitable stepping point toward 
higher freedom—which did not 
believe was coming. Hence his dance 
chains. moments, confessed 
his defeat. 


von dir selber erjagt, 
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deine eigene Beute, 

dich selber eingebohrt 
Selbstkenner! ... 


then that sings his Night-Song. 

“Something unappeased, unappeasable 
within me; longeth find expression. 
Light ah, that were night! But 
lonesomeness begirt with light! 

But live mine own light, drink 
again into myself the flames that break forth 
hand burneth with the iciness! Ah, there 
thirst me; panteth after your thirst. 

night: now doth longing break 
long. night: now all gushing foun- 
tains speak louder. And ‘soul also 
gushing fountain. night: now all songs 
loving ones awake. And soul also 
the song loving one.” 


had the courage throw down 
the gauntlet existing mores, but the 
death his God revenged itself 
him. have sought, but not found 
it.” Caught between petty bour- 
geoisie whose diffidence despised 
and militant capitalism whose bar- 
baric civilization could not accept, 
Nietzsche stood, like Heinrich von 
Kleist whom admired, between two 
worlds, “fugitivus errans.” saw 
the “sun sink,” and realized that 
had set too fast pace for himself. 

All the facets our epoch are re- 
flected Nietzsche. his complex 
thought lie the roots for almost every 
significant current our time: the 
paganism “flaming youth” bohemi- 
anism, the confused negative revolt 
the Sons against their “naturalistic” 
Fathers and the spirit debunking 
that went with it, the vogue life- 
philosophies from Dilthey and Klages 


James and Bergson, with the em- 


phasis the intuitional and instinc- 
tive. Nietzsche’s attack technics, 
which much his temper geared, 
foreshadows the arraignment in- 
dustrialism the part the back 
nature agrarians from Gauguin and 
the Expressionists Undset, Ham- 
sun, Mann, Lawrence and even 
Marxists, such who recognize 
the therapeutic value the seasonal 
perspective for socialism. And while 
good deal self-centredness and 
super-individualism has its source 
Nietzsche’s parenthetic aphorisms, the 
latter has also helped give sense 
the essential loneliness the ego, 
loneliness only partly bridged 
collective immersion. 

Nietzsche’s tragic place modern 
thought issues more specifically from 
the fact that the disparate elements 
the middle class which harbored 
remained disrupted atomic dis- 
harmony. the absence direction, 
certainty and conviction, well 
the atomic multiplicity his tenets, 
Friedrich Nietzsche became the phi- 
losopher under whose aegis arose the 
waves confusion, chaos, fear 
and hate. 

But Nietzsche’s position 
exhausted thereby. His appeal also 
issues from his appreciation and ex- 
perience those extratemporal factors 
that make for human tragedy, regard- 
less the particular form “bureaucra- 
tization” may take. Bureaucracy is, 
Kenneth Burke has demonstrated bril- 
liantly Attitudes Toward History, 
inevitable concomitant all social 
organization. The Nietzschean man 
does well call attention the lone- 
liness the individual spirit 
“crowd.” thereby acts balance 
the social and also helps deepen 
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the meaning sociality. Unfortu- 
nately, Nietzsche himself never co- 
ordinated the two poles. compared 
himself the flame that unsatiably 
glows and destroys itself. 


“Licht wird alles, was ich fasse 
Kohle alles, was ich lasse.” 


Toward the end his life, 
sought for social compensation for 
his tragic estrangement. “We home- 


less ones from the beginning—we 
have choice all, must con- 
querors and discoverers; perhaps 
may come pass that that which 
ourselves must without, may 
leave those who will follow us— 
that may leave them home.” 
was his fate both sides. 
died because could not reconcile 
them. But died that might 
live. 


Man rope stretched between the animal and Superman—a 
rope over abyss—a dangerous crossing, dangerous wayfaring, 
dangerous looking back, dangerous trembling and halting. 
What great man that bridge and not goal; what 
love those who not first seek reason beyond the stars for 
going down and being sacrifices, but sacrifice themselves the 
earth, that the earth the Superman may hereafter 


NIETZSCHE Zarathustra. 
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Spring 


SEMPILL 


It’s lambing-time, 

And the nights are chill, 

And the bleating ewes 

Housed below the hill 

Listen for the shepherd’s voice 
asserts his skill 

the flickering light 

lantern gleam. 

It’s lambing-time 


And the frightened ewes 


Heed only their own pain 
And the night’s mourning wind 
they bleat and they stamp their stalls. 
Tomorrow, next day, 
Each them 
Will nose awkward babe, owning it, 
Grown used the clinging mouth, 
The plaintive cry... 
It’s lambing-time 


And the nights are chill. 
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much talk nowadays about 
health conditions, doctors, health 
insurance, socialized medicine, group 
medicine, and on. This all the 
good. highly important that the 
pampered public learns something 
about the struggles its physicians. 
spite X-Rays, iron lungs and 
brain surgery they still look upon us, 
either mysterious beings with fabu- 
lous potentialities some kind 
modernized witch doctors, medicine 
men, just more less sincere, 
but plain ignoramuses. 

The statement “the health the 
population primary concern 
the state” the most important and 
far sighted governmental utterance 
modern times. program well 
only real value which matters: man- 
kind, and its well being; the same 
mankind which alone able exploit 
the resources the good earth and 
enjoy the fruits its intelligence and 
labor. This interest—national health 
supersede all other concerns 
—wars, stock markets, business reces- 
sions and booms together. concerns 
nothing less than each and every one 
us, our children well their chil- 
dren regardless our social status. 
concerns the living man and his well- 
being, finally determines his life, 
his ability live, work, propa- 
gate, and enjoy himself. This 
basically important that all other ex- 
citing facts—products the same man 


our daily routine like 
wages, prices, recessions, markets and 
on, seem fade away before the 
importance the living man, concen- 
trated one single, all-embracing 
conception: health. This the only 
non-fictive foundation for nation’s 
wealth. ultimately responsible for 
the nation’s achievements, resistance, 
intelligence well fighting spirit 
and morale, whether peace 
times national emergency. 

There has been stupendous progress 
medicine the last fifty years. Re- 
search and science reached unbeliev- 
able peaks, solved century-old puz- 
zles, and opened ways and means 
new work and new help for suffering 
Scientific research, coupled 
with organized medicine, eradicated 
diseases, extinguished epidemics, 
minimized their horrors almost 
negligible levels. Methods exami- 
nation have been developed which al- 
low our profession detect hidden 
changes the body and its still mys- 
teriously magnificent performance. 
Such examination gives promise that 
may penetrate into even more ex- 
citing depths—and thus increase 
our knowledge and benefit those 
for whom have care. But, the 
same time, this tremendous uplift re- 
sulted the existence two facts 
which disturb the harmony between 
medical achievements and those who 
utilize them one side, and those 
who should benefit from them, the 
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other. created the highly trained, 
specialized physician and the heavy 
expenses which somebody must meet. 

Expenses first must met the 
medical student, then the doctor, 
later him during post graduate 
study, and him, finally, his need 
the equipment upon which de- 
pends practitioner. Today, due 
modern standards, the examination 
patient cannot considered com- 
plete without variety tests and 
laboratory work. But who going 
pay for all the possibilities and benefits 
modern medicine? The patient? 
Usually the patient’s main concern 
first support himself and his family. 
Who can pay for modern medical 
service, laboratory tests, observation 
clinics, operations, cetera? 
matter fact, the present time only 
very small part the population 
able pay full for modern and 
complete medical care. 

fessional man who supposed make 
his living physician because had 
the opportunity learn profession 
—the profession healing sickness. 
long and expensive education, and 
after having met the requirements 
(which, with good reason, cannot 
high enough) received his license 
stand his fellow citizens, their 
hour physical need. Released from 
the sheltering walls the hospital, 
where young doctor spent years 
last starts his own, and 
supposed make his living. Facing 
sincerely hostile world—being busi- 
ness now—he still beginner. Not 
only must provide for all his ex- 
penses, but must invest again and 


May 


again equipment, and continuous 
post graduate work, just mention 
some his professional needs. 
blame gives heed the com- 
mercial basis his work order 
support himself? This the way the 
public looks upon and believes un- 
derstands the medical profession. 
dreads ever-present menace the 
hour illness because its probable 
expense and the fear neglect such 
expense cannot met. 

The times the “horse and buggy 
doctor” are definitely over. The doc- 
tor simply has use all modern im- 
provements diagnosis and treatment 
because learned use them, and 
needs machines and laboratory work 
professionally alert, for the bene- 
fit his patients. There excuse 
cry for the “good old times” and 
its doctor (who certainly did the best 
could according his standards) 
for can now better every re- 
spect than was possible “the good 
old days.” have proved it, and 
are proving all the time—when 
have the opportunity so. But 
who can afford it? Neither the doctor 
nor those who most need efficient med- 
ical care. There are too many patients 
without doctors, and too many doctors 
without patients, which explains the 
temporary discrepancy between medi- 
cal science, its achievements, and its 
efficient application everybody who 
needs prices which everybody can 
afford. 

lic which seems want all the possible 
new methods. the doctor happens 
that kind apparatus which Mr. 
Mrs. Patient has heard read about, 
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outmoded antiquated man. 
has committed the greatest possible 
crime the eyes the public; not 
date. And what there our 
patients have not heard read about 
their daily weekly news fodder? 
great believer publicity and 
public discussion new inventions 
and achievements. There need 
extending this publicity that the lay 
public may hear more accurately about 
things which the medical 
world. How many futile hopes, false 
beliefs, mistakes and failures, and, 
above all, how much money could 
saved the public were intelligently 
aware the possibilities and limita- 
tions medical science! 

Experiments with new drugs 
serums similar things are more in- 
teresting and exciting than hammer 
slayings kidnappings. But news 
about the former consumed the 
public the same level all sensa- 
tional thrills are consumed; thrills. 
There differentiation between 
hammer slayings and, let’s say, suc- 
cessful heart operation. The public 
not blame for taking this way. 
After all, the papers must carry news, 
and the more spectacular the news, the 
better for circulation. But medicine 
and science endeavor anything 
but spectacular sensational. Science 
and medicine can and should only 
sincere and critical. layman can 
sincere and critical, depends only 
upon what reads hears about 
discoveries the medical world. 
Modern medical science too far 
flung and complex judged 
from one’s own angle that one’s 
favorite newspaper. There physi- 
cian who would dare judge news, 
let say, brain surgery bacteri- 
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ology, without being himself closely 
attached the proper field, having 
studied the actual question thoroughly. 
But the public does. 

This attitude only natural, be- 
cause there nothing earth that 
provokes human sympathy prompt- 
the suffering disease our 
fellow man. All neighbors and aunts 
and sewing circles, even bridge parties, 
have more welcome themes than 
diseases—and correspondingly well 
meant advice concerning the disease 
aches said neighbor, cousin, 
bridge partner. all know the in- 
evitable story: “Well, had uncle, 
neighbor, the neighbor had 
neighbor, who had the same kind 
pain, there there, and used this 
that, and this that kind mira- 
cle happened.” Nobody would advise 
the shoemaker how repair 
how contrive their products. But 
toward our profession everybody else 
seems know better—or least 
know the most modern kind cure 
for almost everything. always easy 
give advice. But the responsibility 
remains with the physician, the blame 
well the ridicule. This has long 
been true. Since the time Hippoc- 
rates the profession took all this more 
less cheerfully and now even more 
willing and able take the responsi- 
bility. would also like the credit, 
for all that goes with our profession, 
knowing our potentialities—if only 
are given the chance use and develop 
the findings made available science. 
And our profession, growing out its 
childhood, becoming more and more 
science, trying honestly refuse all 
guesswork, combining experience with 
knowledge. 
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The problem quite complex. 
Whether its practical solution will 
some form health insurance, 
group practice, whatever name 
form may chosen, one thing seems 
inevitable. mean the change 
the layman’s attitude toward the med- 
ical profession, including the attitude 
the physicians themselves and the 
vidual patient recipient the serv- 
ices the profession. must aban- 
don the character 
which forced upon the profession 
circumstances and develop attitude 
intelligent interest medical science 
using all the means and possibilities 
modern efficient medicine for the 
benefit all. This cannot done 
overnight, not even with the most per- 
fect kind health insurance system. 
can achieved only education 
the public toward the not distant 
and possible goal really efficient 
medical service for all. Each and every 
kind regimented medical service 
has its weak spots—to put mildly— 
and deficiencies its relations with 
the profession. perfect organization 
has been created yet, but even not 
perfect health organization better 
than none. 

This education which refer 
somewhat outside the program the 
medical schools. does not deal with 
anatomy pathology, obstetrics 
surgery, but should attempt acquaint 
the young doctor student with the 
comprehensive knowledge and wis- 
dom, failure and triumph humanity, 
well the actual complaints the 
patients, which must diagnose and 
cure. Without inner satisfaction, 
without broad knowledge human 
beings and their behavior im- 
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possible practice medicine success- 
fully. need good craftsmanship, 
but should not just craftsmen. 
Our knowledge, from Shakespeare 
Goethe, Bach and Leonardo Lin- 
coln and Walt Whitman, just men- 
tion few, should provide the basic 
contact for the understanding peo- 
ple, and such, become tremendous 
help for diagnostics well treat- 
ment. not enough learn how 
apply the most elaborate methods 
psychology and diagnostics, the 
broad interest human relationships, 
their inducing and affecting factors 
which have influenced, not 
awakened. 

Diagnostic methods, 
speaking, are analytic. But the goal 
correct diagnosis, the synthesis all 
findings basically important for 
cient cure, the goal therapeutics. 
This synthesis, putting the patient 
together again, and setting him 
new level, helping him 
new start, has emphasized the 
ultimate endeavor our profession. 
The diploma alone does not provide 
its owner with personality. This per- 
sonality the physician, which should 
qualify him for this synthesis, needs 
built and strengthened. seems 
have gotten lost amidst highly 
cient methods. will have learn 
use all the modern methods but, 
the same time, not forget the 
human interests our patients and 
their surroundings. maintain this 
human interest basis for any pro- 
fession which deals with human beings, 
shall need keep touch with 
all the different expressions man 
arts, sciences, politics, which are noth- 
ing but reflections the needs and 
deeds the same man. even very 
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thorough biological training school 
and high school even medical school 
cannot efficient enough means 
toward this goal. Not alone. The so- 
cial and sociological aspects and con- 
nections biological facts and prob- 
lems must emphasized more 
public education. 
This should evolve, not restore, 
“better understanding” between phy- 
and the public and induce 
better between them, put- 
ting the “magic the machine 
laboratory for both sides, its 
proper place. 

This education for the profession 
biological basis can attained 
(rather, should attained) without 
overburdening the already crowded 
schedules the medical schools the 
form “propedeutic lectures,” using 
history, statistics, legislation, life in- 
surance reports, and all possible rele- 
vant data and facts. How instructive 
and interesting would for young 
medical student learn the kaleido- 
scopic multitude things and achieve- 
ments which helped build the pres- 
ent world which live! will 
need adjust himself, make him- 
self conscious being one the most 
responsible workers our community. 

Every public organization, which 
any kind “health insurance” system 
would be, opens significant opportuni- 
ties for abuse and misuse bureau- 
cratic ways and means. These bureau- 
cratic means handling nation- 
stade-wide organizations, cannot 
avoided entirely, because large organ- 
izations necessarily create their own 
bureaucracy and red tape. The spectre 
“bureaucratic health machine” 
one the deepest shadows the mi- 
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“health insurance.” But means 
proper education, have tried 
outline, for the profession the shadows 
medical bureaucracy could 
greatly lightened, and mismanage- 
ment and fraud avoided. 

The profession whole, well 
its practicing, individual member, 
has molded within the structure 
responsible public organization 
better democratic organization, 
which must take away the stigma 
illness failure the individual. 
There cannot efficient health in- 
surance without insurance for sick- 
ness. sick means the wage 
earner lose his income for the dura- 
tion his illness, even his job. 
Naturally, everybody afraid get 
be. But poor, ill person may even 
frightened way from the doctor and 
the treatment his disease, although 
the cure may easy, with proper care 
and rest. The poor have carry on, 
they have avoid even the doctor, 
because would advise them stay 
home for few days and get rid 
the illness. This simple example 
should only demonstrate the complex- 
ity the excellent and worthy issue 
health insurance. has inter- 
woven our whole state and social 
structure, work the satisfaction 
all whom concerns. And con- 
cerns all. 

Problems are only hard solve un- 
til the first workable approaches have 
been achieved. There doubt that 
there solution for the problem 
health and the problem physicians. 
Laws and institutions are fortunately 
not made iron. They can and must 
adjusted new needs and changed 
circumstances, order prevent re- 
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percussions which are more harmful 
than whole hearted and sincere pio- 
neering with man’s most worthy en- 
deavor: health nation. Medical 
education, public and higher general 
educati_n, all together must fashion 
program that promises intelligent co- 
operation between the doctor and the 
patient. Loose inferences about the 
medical profession the part the 
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public and narrow attitudes the part 
the physician toward his patient 
must removed including all 
comprehensive education sound un- 
derstanding the Social significance 
health and illness. Only such 
means can suspicion, fear, charlatanry 
quackery, and unjust privilege 
objective adult education. 


Health necessary all the duties, well pleasures life, 
that the crime squandering equal the 


Life 


They sometimes pity whose lives are cast 


small and narrow places; they not know 


How deep the roots life may reach, how vast 


The space through which unfettered souls may go. 


All skies can not contain more loveliness 


Than just the bit heaven that ours; 


The world’s romance told one caress, 


One rose can hold the beauty all flowers. 


single grief grief’s epitome, 


single joy can scale joy’s utmost height, 


And knowing all one perfect love can 


know all loves’ dear sorrow and delight. 


matters little where our days are spent 


For life defies man’s futile measurement. 
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Barrie’s Schooldays Dumfries 


EmMMA CAMPBELL 


HAT August 1930, knew 
nothing Barrie’s association with 
Dumfries. had gone down from 
Edinburgh pay our respects the 
memory Robert Burns. 

visited the small unpretentious 
house which the poet lived the last 
four years his life, where wrote 
many his songs, and where died, 
July 21, 1796, the age thirty- 
seven. stood his grave the 
Churchyard St. Michael’s. 
looked the pitiful relics the Globe 
Tavern. admired the white marble 
statue erected public subscription 
Dumfries, “as loving tribute 
their fellow-townsman, the national 
poet Scotland.” And wondered 
more than ever the poetic genius 
that could touch his sordid surround- 
ings with such magic. 

And then walked about the town, 
for apart from its connection with 
Burns, Dumfries has much attract 
the visitor. railroad center, 
eighty-one miles southeast Glas- 
gow, the way Carlisle. called 
the “Queen the Maxwelton 
across the River Nith has been incor- 
porated with Dumfries, making the 
largest city southern Scotland. 

The Nith River crossed two 
bridges. The Old Bridge, erected 
Devorgilla, mother John Baliol, 
and supposed the oldest bridge 
Scotland, still used foot pas- 
sengers. Close the New Bridge, 
erected 1795, but greatly improved 


1892-93. 


Sweetheart Abbey, erected 1275 
Devorgilla, the mother John 
Baliol, situated about seven miles 
from Dumfries. splendid ex- 
ample Gothic architecture. Devor- 
gilla’s husband’s heart was enbalmed 
and built into the high altar. her 
death the heart was taken from its 
shrine and buried with her. Hence the 
name—Sweetheart Abbey. 

Drumlanrig Castle, the princely 
seat the Duke Buccleuch, bears 
the date 1689 and dominates the land- 
scape for miles around. 

There are romantic winding walks 
along the River Nith. One these 
walks leads the romantic ruins 
Lincluden Abbey, associated with the 
Dumfries career Robert Burns. 

The High Street picturesquely com- 
bines the new town, brisk 
perous, with the old town, gray and 
venerable. Dumfries was royal burgh 
far back the twelfth century. 

walked about the town, 
grounds substantial stone building 
that looked like school house. The 
gates were open. walked in. 
were admiring the flowers, friendly 
janitor opened the door and asked 
should like shown through 
the Academy. one the class 
rooms, saw among the names 
the distinguished scholars Dumfries 
Academy, the name James Matthew 
Barrie. 

“Aye,” said the janitor, “Barrie was 
one our scholars. prepared for 
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the University here. sat that 
seat, there the right the Master’s 
desk.” 

“Does ever come Dumfries 
now?” 

used come when his brother 
lived here. liked get away from 
the noise the city. And would you 
seeing the place used act out 
‘Peter Pan’?” 

Assured that should thrilled, 
the janitor led the way around the 
building until could look over the 
wall into old apple orchard. 

“There are the trees used 
climb pretending was Pirate, 
and the Gordon boys. That was when 
they were school. But used 


come summers while his brother lived 
here. There, under those trees where 
used sit writing, but that was 
good while back.” 


That evening looked every 


modest little man saw the streets 
Dumfries and the dining room 
the County Hotel. Perhaps that 
was Barrie sitting alone table 
the window. But the waitress said, 

“That him. used come, 
but not now.” 

may have been Kirriemuir, 
Foefarshire, for that was the summer 
1930 when the people his native 
village bestowed Barrie the highest 
honor their power. They made him 
freeman the burgh. Kirriemuir 
the prosaic little textile town Barrie 
has idealized Thrums “Auld 


Licht Idylls” and Window 

may have been Edinburgh, 
for the fall 1930 Barrie was made 
Chancellor the University Edin- 


Helen Newell. 
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burgh. Certainly, was not Dum- 
fries, and went away wondering 
why the janitor had claimed the old 
orchard the home “Peter Pan.” 

many Barrie’s books, but could 
find references his life Dum- 
fries Academy, unless the chapter 
“Sentimental Tommy” about the 
essay writing contest, when Tommy 
stuck the middle the second page 
think the right word, and “time 
went like winking.” The histories 
literature make slight comment 
the Dumfries Academy episode the 
life Barrie. They say that was 
indifferent student, more interested 
sports and dramatics than his 
studies. talked with man named 
Barrie who had come from Edinburgh, 
but could only add that Dumfries 
Academy had fine reputation 
preparatory school. Even the news- 
paper accounts Barrie the time 
his death June 19, gave ex- 
planation the janitor’s assertion that 
“Peter Pan” was first acted out 
But the fall 1937, 
Jolla, California, made the ac- 
quaintance woman’ who had lived 
Dumfries and had attended the 
Academy. She remembered Alexander 
Ogilvie Barrie, the Inspector 
Schools and said: 

“Mr. Barrie used make trem- 
ble our shoes when came 
inspect our schools.” 

She had copies the “Dumfries 
and Galloway Standard and Adver- 
tiser” June 23, 1937, and the 
June number the “Dumfries Acade- 
Magazine.” From these local pa- 
pers learned: That 1873 Ogil- 
vie Barrie was appointed Inspector 
Schools for the Southern Area and 
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came live Victoria Terrace, 
Dumfries. brought with him his 
thirteen-year-old brother, James, for 
whose education made himself re- 
sponsible. Their sister, who was the 
wife Mr. Galloway, the Assistant 
Inspector Schools, also came live 
Dumfries. 

Dumfries Academy was, that 
time, under the charge Rector 
James Cranston, LL.D. The teacher 
composition was Mr. George 
Robb and the teacher mathematics 
was Mr. John Neilson. These Dum- 
fries papers give better account 
Barrie student than the his- 
tories English Literature. The prize 
lists for 1877 reveal that secured 
the class prize for composition, that 
1878 James Barrie gained special 
prize for composition, also the prize 
for English verse. 

the “Dumfries Academy Maga- 
zine,” read: 

“It was with deep regret that the 
School learned the death its most 
distinguished old boy. few the 
Staff will remember the visit paid 
the Academy 1924, memory 
that has become part our tradition, 
for that occasion, made the 
School feel that here these grounds, 
were born ‘Peter Pan’ and his brothers 
and sisters.” 

The Magazine contains picture 
James Barrie and his old Mathe- 
matics Master, Mr. John Neilson, 
the occasion his visit Dumfries 
December 1924.” that occasion, 
Barrie paid tribute his master 
these words: 

unconscious was that when 
the shades night began fall, cer- 
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tain young mathematicians shed their 
triangles and became pirates, crept 
the walls and down the trees sort 
Odyssey that was long afterward 
become the play ‘Peter 
lived the tree-tops cocoa-nuts at- 
tached thereto, and that were bad 
condition. were buccaneers, and 
kept log-book our deprecations— 
eerie journal—without triangle 
it, mar the beauty its pages.” 

was great day the literary life 
Dumfries when Barrie returned 
the scene his boyhood, the most 
famous and prosperous playwright 
his day. The freedom the burgh was 
bestowed upon him December 11, 
1924. The ceremony took place the 
Lyceum Theatre the presence 
large audience who listened enthralled 
address the new burgess 
which told that “Peter Pan” had 
its origin the garden Henry Gor- 
don whose sons, Hal and Stuart Gor- 
don, were Barrie’s chums the Acad- 
emy. These boys organized the Pirate 
Crew which Stuart Gordon was 
“Dare Devil Dick” and Barrie was 
“Sixteen String Jack”—names taken 
from the Penny Books the boys read. 

had yet assured that the trees 
the janitor had pointed out were 
those that James Barrie had climbed. 
Jolla friend had forgotten. 
But she has Dumfries 
whom wrote, and from whom 
had prompt and precise reply. 
Over the Academy walls are the 
grounds that had belonged Henry 
Gordon, but are now the property 
the Moat Brea Nursing home.” And 
after seven years knew that the 
janitor had told that the true and 
real “Peter Pan” was first acted out 
Dumfries. 
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was not, however, until Barrie 
was living Gloucester Road, 
London that his fantasy childhood 
took shape; first, “The Little White 
Bird” 1902; then “Peter Pan” 
Gardens, besides the Serpentine and 
the Round Pond, made the ac- 
quaintance “The Five” whom 
dedicated “Peter Pan.” They were the 
sons Arthur Llewellyn and Sylvia 
Davies. Sylvia was the daughter 
George Maurier, the author 
Trilby. 

“The Five” are: George, born 
1893, killed the World War; Jack 
born 1894, married and living Lon- 
don; Peter, Barrie’s adopted son and 
publisher; Michael, drowned Ox- 
ford; Nicholas, married and living 
London. 

Barrie said rubbed the five boys 
together savages rub sticks together, 
and the spark got was “Peter Pan.” 
The story goes that young Peter Da- 
vies struck off the spark when said 
the little Scotch playwright: 

you know was just wonder- 
ing you would ever grow up.” 

the death their parents, Barrie 
adopted the Davies’ boys. Peter be- 
came his devoted son and publisher 
and was with him his death. Like 
Charles Lamb who expressed his long- 
ing for the children denied him the 
inimitable essay, “Dream Children,” 
James Barrie, who was childless, 
wove his fantasy for the Davies’ boys, 
and for all children who know Peter 
and Wendy, John and Michael, the 
fairie, Tinker Bell, and the Pirates, 
Hook and Smike. 

This eerie, fairie thing was the play 
Barrie’s heart but did not believe 
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would financial success. When 
the Frohmans and Beerbohm Trees 
read the play they thought that Barrie 
had gone mad. took courage for 
producer put play which 
children flew and out the win- 
dow, which dog acted nurse- 
maid, crocodile swallowed alarm 
clock, and pirate used sewing ma- 
chine. 

The first production “Peter Pan” 
was the Duke York’s Theatre 
London December 27, 1904. When 
Tinker Bell, the faithful fairie, took 
the poisoned medicine save the life 
Peter Pan and grew dimmer and 
dimmer, dying fairies do, Peter Pan 
rushed the footlights and throwing 
out both hands, called the au- 
dience: 

“Oh, you children, who say you 
don’t believe fairies, show now that 
you do, and save Tinker Bell’s life 
that she may live. Tinker Bell appeals 
you.” 

When the producers saw the re- 
sponse the audience this appeal, 
they were assured that their courage 
had been vindicated. England there 
have been many Peter Pans; Amer- 
ica, only one, Maude Adams. She was 
the “idealization everything that 
was wonderful and wistful child- 
hood.” Can ever forget how 
stood with the children assure 
her that believed fairies? Barrie 
always said that was Maude Adams 
that created the Peter Pan. 

April 1929, Barrie made over 
the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
for the sick children London the 
future annual income “Peter Pan,” 
noble celebration its twenty-five 
years unbroken success. 
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1930, there were printed and 
distributed the friends Barrie 
fifty copies “The Greenwood Hat,” 
being Memoir James Anon 
1887). The recipients were pledged 
not talk about the book. Novem- 
ber 1937, the whole was reset and pub- 
lished Peter Davies with Preface 
Earl Baldwin Bewdley, formerly 
the Prime Minister England, and 
great friend Sir James Matthew 
Barrie. 

“There now given the world 
for the delight those who love the 
man and his work autobiography 
the early days and early struggles 
mellowed that soft autumnal light 
which seventy looks back twenty- 
five.” 

“The Greenwood Hat” Barrie 
tells that the first theatre ever 
entered was Dumfries. always 
tried get the end seat the front 
row the pit. sat there that 
might get rid the stage illusion and 
watch the performers’ doings the 
wings. wrote his string mem- 
ories: 

loved that little theatre Dum- 
fries, for which Burns once wrote pro- 
logues. frequented 1877. That 
winter famous actor and manager, 
kept open, triumphantly, all winter. 
Mr. Clines was first Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, Othello, and others. never 
spoke him. Heavens, how could any 
one have dared?” Among his company 
was George Shelton who afterwards 
created the part Smee “Peter 
Pan.” 

One day when the house was sold 
out, the Academy boys were asked 
they would mind sitting behind the 
scenes—“an experience not often 
vouchsafed greater mortals.” Such 


things led the formation the 
Dumfries Amateur Dramatic Society. 
James Barrie and Wellwood An- 
derson were the organizers. Their first 
performance was January 1877. 
One their pieces was “Bandolero, 
the Bandit” which Barrie was the 
playwright and which took the 
part Smike. another piece Barrie 
played the part young wife. When 
the curtain rose the young couple were 
the breakfast table. his stage 
fright, the husband pulled the table 
cover and its contents the floor. 
The young wife (Barrie) went behind 
him and putting her arms around his 
neck, said, “You clumsy darling.” This 
presence mind elicited much ap- 
plause. “Thus,” says Barrie, “was 
great comedienne lost the world.” 

Wellwood Anderson grew 
stationer and had business High 
Street, Dumfries. now lives 
London. and James Barrie 
were the editors that same “Dum- 
fries Academy Magazine” that re- 
corded, sixty years later, the death 
the School’s most distinguished old 
boy, Sir James Matthew Barrie. 

the 1870’s when Barrie was 
schoolboy Dumfries Academy, 
Thomas Carlyle was often nearby 
Ecclefechan, his birthplace and the 
home his family. was, also, fre- 
quently the home his sister, Mrs. 
Janet Carlyle Aitken, Dumfries. 
the string memories that bind to- 
gether the articles “The Greenwood 
Hat” Barrie tells that: 

his great shovel hat and cloak 
and thunderous staff, Jove came down 
for stroll his favorite country, and 
scores times had doffed hat 
him, but Alas! with response. Some 
one boast having been spoken 
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Carlyle, once asked him that 
road how far was Lockerbie, but 
just pointed with his staff mile- 
stone and stalked on.” 

Barrie once took his brother’s baby 
daughter his arms and stood the 
gate while Carlyle was passing that 
she might say when she was grown 
that she had seen the “Sage Ec- 
lefechan.” Barrie’s poor, proud 
home, Forfarshire, his mother, 
Margaret Ogilvie Barrie, held Carlyle 
reverence, next the Bible. 

those impressionable years when 
Barrie was school boy must have 
been influenced the spirit Burns, 
who died Dumfries 1796. his 
Rectorial Address, “Courage” St. 
Andrews University, Barrie spoke 
Burns the greatest Scotsman that 
ever lived, man who could make 
things new for the gods themselves, 
but who wrote himself down failure. 
Dumfries has always shown quiet, 
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honest respect for the poet, who cold 
and poor, sick and troubled, slighted 
and discouraged could touch the com- 
mon things life with humor, with 
beauty, with tenderness. The editorial 
the “Dumfries and Galloway Stan- 
dard” called Barrie the most distin- 
guished former pupil Dumfries 
Academy, and with the exception 
Burns, the most famous burgess 
Dumfries. 

There has been more lovable 
man literature than James Matthew 
Barrie, and none more generous. 
earned large income from his writ- 
ings, but gave away great deal 
quiet ways. All his influence has been 
for the promotion clean living and 
courage, for stimulating the beauty 
and humor living, and for the en- 
couragement noble ideals. The crit- 
ics cannot define the magic his style. 
Perhaps the secret is, “Except 
become little children.” 
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western world accustomed the 

rush events that turns the spot- 
light attention hurriedly from new 
inventions politics recreation 
economic conditions and hun- 
dreds other complex problems, peo- 
ple are not inclined analyze even 
their own affairs very carefully. 
natural that some very far-reaching 
changes can appear and have appeared 
our midst without exciting the in- 
terest that often given football 
game social fad. some cases this 
distinct advantage the develop- 
ment fundamental innovations. 
gives the new chance gain foot- 
hold and develop before the focus 
criticism turned upon it. this man- 
ner, perhaps, the Move- 
ment was born. 

Quietly going about its business, 
powerful force has developed unre- 
alized most us. the United 
States codperatives now combined 
business estimated the hun- 
dreds millions dollars with 
membership totaling nearly two mil- 
lion. expanding “leaps and 
bounds.” England the 
handle about 13% the retail trade, 
50% all trade food, cloth- 
ing, and furniture, with membership 
approximately 7,000,000. Den- 
mark about 10% the retail trade 
and much higher percentage the 
staples are handled codperatives 


figures were taken from The 
Movement—A Factual Survey Wallace 
Campbell, July 1937. Published The League for 
Industrial Democracy, 112 19th St., New York City. 
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with membership nearly one-half 
the population. Sweden the co- 
operatives handle 10% all whole- 
sale business and 40% several 
retail businesses. This addition 
the hundreds other types services 
which they perform. Figures show that 
there are countries 
with estimated total membership 

Society will best answer that question. 
small group people, generally 
from few hundred few thousand, 
and usually neighbors, get together, 
pool resources, run grocery store 
for themselves. They each contribute 
taking one more $10 
shares. They elect board directors 
who turn select expert store 
manager. Then they either buy rent 
building and the manager equips 
any other store would equipped. 
sells members non-members 
the prevalent retail prices. the 
end the year accounting period 
the store should, well run, show 
profit over and above upkeep costs, 
labor costs, managerial salary, cost 
goods, rent, and all other necessary 
expenses. This “profit” the lure 
private business. large scale that 
what makes millionaires. the Co- 
operative, this “profit” divided 
among the members proportion 
the amount they have purchased and 
called dividend the business be- 
comes large enough warrant it, per- 
haps the Society will take over 
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wholesale establishment and buy di- 
rectly from the producers. this case 
they are adding their dividends 
the amount the profit that orig- 
inally went the wholesaler, over 
and above his expenses all kinds. 
Thus you have added two sources 
“profit” rather than one. Societies 
unite and become larger natural 
that they should take over more 
the related business, gradually getting 
back the producers themselves. 

always embodies what are 
called the Rochdale principles. 

Each member the society shall 
have one vote and only one. 

Capital invested shares shall 
not receive more than prevailing 
minimum interest. 

Surplus-saving (“profits”) shall 
tion patronage. 

These principles are interpreted re- 
sult three definite objectives. 

The Society must strictly 
democratic. 

Rewards capital not vary 
with the “profits” the organization. 

The profit motive removed 
from industry. 

not confused point three. 
industrious and able person will re- 
ceive salary which high enough 
attract expert management. There 
still competition for jobs and the lazy 
and indolent are not necessarily sup- 
ported the industrious, but the 
“profit” motive, the gambling with 
other people’s capital, the cut-throat 
exploitation consumers are not 
found the society. 
The advantage greater wealth goes 
the person who most value 
the consumers rather than the one 
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who can most adroitly and cleverly 
lower his costs and raise his prices. 

must try recognize the under- 
lying philosophy Consumers’ Co- 
operatives. They recognize that the 
wide economic differences, portrayed 
the pitifully poor and the billion- 
aire, represent challenge the con- 
sumers—the people who buy those 
products and thus enrich the capitalist. 
They recognize that each person can 
help his own position most 
ating with others and incidentally the 
lot the others with him also im- 
proved. They recognize that pur- 
chasing power were spread out more 
evenly that the standard living 
could amazingly higher. prove 
this they show that capitalists have 
curtailed production order main- 
tain raise prices and that all in- 
dustries were run capacity, 
they exist today, they could produce 
enough goods give everyone high 
standard living—one that would 
require average annual income 
over $4,000 per family, purchase. 
They recognize that long the 
profit motive the driving force be- 
hind industry there will exploita- 
tion people, both workers and con- 
sumers. Also they recognize that the 
influence capital felt every 
phase life, that will exert 
through government, through the 
press, through education, through 
every means available, continual 
pressure retain its hold the 
profits come. They recognize that 
uniting consumers they are not in- 
citing class struggle because the con- 
sumers are everybody. 

actual operation found that 
more powerful than 
was expected. There constant rec- 
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ord gain both membership and 
volume business. Depressions have 
set back much less than 
private enterprise. Codperatives have 
rapidly spread out from small stores 
wholesaling, producing, housing, 
banking, insurance, recreations, edu- 
cation, the press, baking, milk distribu- 
tion, restaurants, laundries, transporta- 
tion, communication, power and light, 
fire protection, health and medical 
service, courts justice, and oil and 
gasoline business. certain rural areas 
the United States nearly all the 
business done Its 
development the cities more difh- 
cult but growing rapidly. begins 
smal] but expands rapidly. 

However, must not commit the 
sin seeing only one side the pic- 
ture. Codperatives not always work 
out the idealist would wish. One 
the greatest weaknesses the apathy 
individuals taking active part 
the affairs the Society. most 
cases the members select board 
directors and allow them ahead 
and manage the whole thing. This 
often results mismanagement, mis- 
appropriation money, inefficiency. 
Most failures could have been pre- 
vented active participation mem- 
bers. Another weakness the inherent 
slowness taking decisive action 
any organization where control not 
centralized. This sometimes puts the 
pared with private business. Then also 
the has face the con- 
stant opposition private business 
whose profits are being encroached 
upon, the governments which are 
dominated this form enterprise, 
and other individual interests. And 
finally the lack knowledge and vi- 
sion the true purposes and ad- 
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vantages the movement also retard 
its growth. there definite need 
for concerted educational program. 

Taking broad view the whole 
situation find many encouraging 
factors, encouraging from the stand- 
point the growth 
History full illustrations pro- 
gressive changes economics 
governments. Tribal life gave way 
feudalism, feudalism gave way cap- 
italism, and capitalism shows signs 
having outgrown its usefulness. 
one will deny that capitalism has 
served society well. has, perhaps 
largely, been responsible for the 
growth scientific inquiry and the 
development mass production. But 
one sign weakness evident when 
has acquire police power pro- 
tect itself Germany and Italy 
today. That the history other 
economic systems. Another sign 
weakness evident when economic 
differences become large and many 
people enjoy luxuries without giving 
service aiding production return. 

Who knows but that 
may the coming form society? 
involves complete change em- 
phasis, change fundamental that 
revolutionary. Its strength that 
slowly grows experience. given 
equal chance able compete 
with the present system without vio- 
lence and without discarding both the 
assets and liabilities the present 
system. 

cover this topic even reasonably 
well. Arguments that should am- 
plified and proved must here only 
hinted. However does attempt 
show the magnitude and possibilities 
that have been presented the Con- 
sumers’ 


His Room 


CAROLINE BROWN 


This the room loved with warm content 
Here all familiar objects seemed share 

quiet mood, feel homely care, 

harmony through blended colors sent. 
This his room—this portion the earth. 
Meant much him—no, not mock jeer, 
This spot has held the things him most dear: 


His earliest dreams, his sorrows and his mirth. 


This his room—now every object here 

Leaps out and cries and gathers grief 

With swelling voice, like mourners’ wail gloom 
grim processional behind the bier; 

Here there pain that throbs without relief, 


For death has passed across this silent room. 
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THE beginning the school year, 

1933-1934, analysis group 
second grade children was made 
determine needs and plan the best 
possible methods meeting those 
needs. study all conditions af- 
fecting the group revealed the follow- 
ing facts: 

Out the children were en- 
tering the last half the second grade 
(2B) while were entering the first 
half (2A). The group whole was 
average chronological age (seven 
years) for the grade. All children 
were above average mental ability, 
ranging from 110 132 The 
group was somewhat lower level 
ranging from 113 I.Q. 

Every child with the exception 
one boy entering from another city 
had had one year’s kindergarten ex- 
perience, followed year the 
first grade. With few exceptions the 
children had had similar school ex- 
periences and were used working 
group. 

The school while not strictly 
modern structure was fairly adequate 
and possessed such facilities audi- 
torium, workshop, and playground 
which from the standpoint size and 
equipment failed meet the needs 
pupil enrollment over 600, rang- 
ing from kindergarten sixth grade 
levels. This school was situated the 
heart old, over-crowded, residen- 
tial section that had deteriorated rapid- 
recent years. However, there 


Language Means Expression 


were desirable facilities the com- 
munity available, including public li- 
braries, city park, supervised moving 
pictures shown public high school 
Friday nights, and wide scope 
recreational activities directed the 
Community Center. Public buildings 
including the Capitol, Library Con- 
gress, Supreme Court, and the Navy 
Yard were within walking distance. 

The children this class were 
chiefly from small families, 40% be- 
ing only children. While few mothers 
were employed outside the home, the 
fathers were for the most part skilled 
steadily employed. The 
parents were exceedingly 
and gave strong support all school 
activities. 

After studying the background 
the group, study the abilities and 
achievements the children was 
made. was found that while reading 
skills seemed adequate the children’s 
ability express, through language, 
ideas and experiences seemed woefully 
inadequate. Believing that the devel- 
opment the ability use language 
means expression was the 
dominant need this group and was 
the key toward wide growth many 
fields, experiment was planned and 
developed during the year. 

foundation for the develop- 
ment greater ability use language 
means expression was thought 
necessary provide rich background 
vital, challenging experiences, in- 
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cluding visits the park, walks 
through the neighborhood, visits 
community centers interest such 
libraries and fire engine stations, bus 
trips distant parts the city, and 
opportunity study authentic Indian 
materials the National Museum 
research project the development 
Indian unit the social studies. 
Other means providing broad and 
meaningful concepts included the use 
visual education materials. Moving 
pictures and slides were used either 
follow-up make more explicit 
information gathered during class 
trip provision for vicarious ex- 
perience. 

Together with the provision for 
rich and varied experiences, provision 
must also made for enrichment 
through development apprecia- 
tion the arts. Thus much emphasis 
was placed upon the development 
appreciations the aesthetic fields. 
Desirable emotional development was 
necessary and was stimulated through 
the wide use music, poetry, pictures, 
Elementary rhythmic 
melodies were first introduced which 
were interpreted the children 
through basic skipping, hopping, and 
running rhythms. muscular 
dination and imaginative power grew, 
ability and desire create original 
interpretations likewise grew. This 
rhythmic development through music 
was potent factor assisting the 
child recognize and understand the 
rhythm poetry. Growth the ap- 
preciation music and poetry can 
seen through study the children’s 
change taste exemplified their 
most frequently requested poems 
musical compositions. 
basic rhythms and marches the chil- 
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dren’s favorite musical selections be- 
came “The Storm” from “William 
Tell,” Christian Sinding’s “Rustle 
Spring,” and Brahms’s “Lullaby.” 
While ever increasing number 
poems from the child-poets attained 
well loved place, John Masefield’s 
Fever” was the poem most fre- 
quently requested this group. Un- 
derstanding mature works such 
those cited above was aided the 
study and association pictures which 
correlated with the mood expressed 
the music poem. Pictures out- 
standing artists like those contained 
“The Studio Painting Series” were 
available and helped the child first 
express what poem melody 
meant him. Later, experience 
gave deeper meaning and developed 
keener appreciation, the child was 
able express himself through the 
medium language. 

There was noticeable change the 
type literature which became most 
popular with the children during this 
year. the beginning the year fairy 
tales and fanciful modern stories were 
most frequently requested. Each story 
was length which permitted its 
being read one story period. the 
year progressed the children’s in- 
creased imaginative power demanded 
the suspense created book-length 
story, which often required daily read- 
ing several chapters for period 
several weeks. Such stories Pinoc- 
chio, Robinson Crusoe, and Grace 
Moon’s Indian series were most 
demand and attempts read short 
stories were met with polite but dis- 
tinct disapproval. Many methods were 
used for the development imagina- 
tion and the stimulation original in- 
terpretations. One the children’s 
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favorite methods was illustrate some 
exciting part story. Another fa- 
vorite method was distribution in- 
dividual copies some story which 
there was ending. Each child 
worked out ending which 
thought logical. typical example 
the one herewith included, taken from 
story published Good Companion 
Readers—Book Three—by 
and Hecox, Newson and Company: 


mother and father once took their chil- 
dren island spend the summer. 
was small sandy island with other 
houses but theirs it. 

The island belonged this family. The 
children loved visit the island. They 
had other children play with, but their 
cat was fine comrade. 

the fall the family would leave the 
island. All winter the island was deserted. 


Coincident with the development 
broad background experience 
many fields, there was the develop- 
ment the desire and ability the 
child participate discussions and 
planning periods. opening period 
each morning children were encour- 
aged relate individual experiences, 
describe objects interest they had 
brought in, and contribute gen- 
Emphasis was placed upon the en- 
couragement child participation 
discussion, not upon grammatical form 
which would this time act 
form discussion was related directly 
the development class com- 
mittee plans. major aim the 
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Three days before the family went home 
the cat disappeared! The doors and win- 
dows the house were closed against the 
winter storms. The children were very sad. 

All this time the cat was prisoner 
the other end the island. She was hidden 
beneath broken barrel which the wind 
had blown over upon her. 

For three days the cat was prisoner, 
Then storm came and the barrel was 
blown out into the water. The cat was free 
last, but there was not another living 
creature upon the island who was her friend. 
How could she live during the long cold 
winter? 


Think good ending this story. The 
name the story will help you. 
Tell what these mean: 

fine comrade 

deserted 

disappeared 

prisoner 

beneath 

living creature 


social studies program the develop- 
ment the ability reason and 
think through situation, many op- 
portunities were created for the pres- 
entation challenging problems, the 
discussion past experiences which 
might affect the treatment the 
present problem, the listing possible 
choices action solving the prob- 
lem, the determination the group 
upon course action, the evaluation 
outcomes, and the assuming re- 
sponsibility for outcomes. Specific 
purposes would determine procedures 
developing discussions. Some dis- 
cussions were for the interchange 
ideas, some for the development 
needed facts, and some for the stimu- 
lation reasoning, determine the 
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cause certain facts already known. 
The last purpose mentioned 
lustrated the inclusion copy 
the material used during one discus- 
sion period. Certain facts relative 
the Indians’ selection home had 
already been ascertained. Mimeo- 
graphed copies these facts were 
distributed the members the 
group and upon individual reactions 
group discussions developed: 

“Here are some true statements. 
Think good reason for each one. 


place. 

must the deep woods. 

The Indians always kept their camp 
fires very small. 

When the Indians moved they left the 
wigwam poles.” 


was felt that attempt should 
made force original expressions 


the form stories poems. the 


inclination was adequate 
stimulation and help would fur- 
nished. The first creative expression 
followed class trip the National 
Museum where the children were 
much impressed the Indian exhibit 
illustrating the snake dance. our 
next conference period Marjorie, 
girl, read this story: 


SNAKE DANCE 


When was little girl, lived out west, 
where the Indian tribes live. One night 
went see the Crows have snake dance. 
The chief put the head one the wildest 
snakes his mouth. was all like dream, 
but was really true! 


Other members the group be- 
came quite enthusiastic and expressed 
the desire write stories their own. 
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Much help was needed this time 
because lack skill spelling and 
handwriting. The children’s realiza- 
tion the need for tools with which 
express themselves furnished the 
motive for acquiring them. original 
stories accumulated was decided 
type and collect them book for use 
our class library. The book included 
many stories which the following 
are typical: 


One day Little Eagle was coming home 
from the forest. saw baby bear. 
followed until came its cave. When 
Eagle started for home again could not 
find his way. was lost the deep forest. 
Guess what happened Eagle? 

Doris 


“Arrow Foot Runs Away” 

One day Arrow Foot decided run 
away. His mother could not find him any 
where. His father could not find him any 
where. Where could be? must 
lost. When Arrow Foot came home, had 
golden feather his hand. 

Catherine. 


Original poems were also being 
contributed. The children had heard 
many poems, some which rhymed 
and others which possessed rhythm 
without rhyming words. They under- 
stood that the idea and the rhythm 
were vital, that trite meaningless 
rhymes did not represent the child’s 
idea poetry. Often, fear for- 
getting the idea, child would request 
the teacher write his poem for him, 
but, again, the writing stories, 
the children became more independent 
with the mastery tool subjects. 
After coming school through snow 
storm, Tommy expressed his recent 
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experience this reflective way: 
“Pretty little snowflakes 

Are you lost? 


Where are you?” 


Upon discussing the storm scenes 
Robinson Crusoe several children con- 
tributed poems: 


ship was the sea. 
huge wave, like mountain 
Covered it, 
And left only me.” 
Tommy 


wave like mountain 
very, very high. 
Sometimes grows 
And grows and grows, 
seems touch the sky! 


Ann. 


The original poem best loved 
the children was written Jacob. 
Jacob had much difficulty learning 
read and was the one child the 
group who had been retained while 
the first grade. His difficulties were 
where the child was handicapped his 
school progress through his parents’ 
use foreign language. But Jacob 
was gifted with keen sense rhythm 
and inhibitions expressing him- 
self either through interpretation 
music the making poems. Dur- 
ing free discussion period, Jacob in- 
formed the group that thought 
had good idea for poem. The first 
part the poem was such huge 
success that decided “to make 
some more” and declined proffered 
help from the group. our next dis- 
cussion had almost completed the 
poem but asked for help ending it. 
Several children contributed the last 
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two lines but refused accept credit 
when printed the poem our book 
because they decided that “the idea 
was Jacob’s and most the work was 
his.” 

“Jack 


Jacob 


Jack Frost king the wind! 
the morning tries get in. 
rattles the windows, 

rattles them long. 

And while rattles, 

sings song. 

But when gets angry, 

The wind becomes still. 

takes out his frost paint 

And stands the sill, 

And when the morning 
cannot see out, 

know that Jack Frost 

Has been prowling about! 


Towards the end the first semes- 
ter, the class received newspaper 
published upper grade. This 
suggested similar enterprise our 
class and decided upon the making 
magazine for our own use. The 
class discussed the contents such 
magazine and was decided that there 
should some class news, some 
school news, and some original work 
from members the class. com- 
mittee three children was elected 
for editing the magazine and the 
teacher’s help was solicited for the 
mimeographing the pages. The 
committee was free call upon the 
teacher and the class for any help 
needed selecting organizing ma- 
terial submitted for use. During our 
conferences the only unsolicited sug- 
gestion made the teacher was for 
the inclusion some device en- 
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courage greater use the research 
library, and the committee decided 
the use some material from Charles 
Eastman’s Scout Talks 
serve that purpose. 

The first issue the magazine was 
greatly appreciated the class. 

Before the appearance second 
number, class conference was held 
for the purpose evaluating the 
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magazine order improve it. These 
suggestions were made and accepted 
the group: 

More children should have their 
work the magazine. 

There should more school news. 

There should some stories the 
magazine. 

There should picture the 
cover. 


the middle the second semes- 
ter the class had become vitally inter- 
ested the production plays. Much 
basic work pantomiming had been 
done and many stories 
dramatized. Being enthusiastic about 
the dramatization Robinson Crusoe, 
conference was held discuss its 
possibilities. Difficulties once ap- 
peared. These were enumerated: 

The story was very long and much 

would hard choose just the 
important events. 

One child would have carry the 
weight the play alone for while. 

Several children volunteered 
write the play the class would de- 
cide just which scenes were necessary. 
was understood that the dialogue 
would vary different individuals 
interpreted the characters, but that 
the idea would crystallized the 
play were actually written. The ma- 
jority the group favored this pro- 
posal. The play was presented 
class enterprise. Many changes natu- 
rally occurred, but the sequence 
action arranged the play committee 
was maintained. All properties, cos- 


tumes, and arrangements were made 
the children. 


PLAY 


Barnes-Glenn-Evelyn 


Scene 
Robinson’s Home England 


(Robinson and his mother are talking) 

Robinson: “Mother, dear, may sailing 
across the sea? I’ve always wanted 
sail great ship.” 

Mother: “No. You may not across the 
waters, son. You are only son, 
you must stay home take care 
your father and me.” 

(Robinson walks out the room very 
goes down the harbor 
and sits looking out over the water.) 


Scene 


Robinson: (to himself) wish could 
across the sea.” 
captain ship passes and sees 

Robinson 

Captain: “Good morning, Robinson. Why 
are you sad this morning?” 

Robinson: “Good morning, Captain. have 
wanted sail across the sea. mother 
will not let go. think shall run 
away from home!” 

Captain: “My boy, sailing the sea very 
hard life. Once, long, long ago, was 
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ran into iceberg. All the crew was 
lost except myself. was picked 
another ship. you see, sailor’s life 
very dangerous.” 

Robinson: should like adventures like 
yours. Will you take your ship, 
Captain?” 

Captain: “Well, you’re determined go, 
suppose you had better sail with me.” 
(The captain starts his way 

boat sails sunrise.” 
Robinson: you, Captain, will 
there early. 
Good-bye.” 
(Robinson runs home prepare for the 
trip. 
Act 


Scene 


The Morning after the Wreck 


(Robinson wakes the tree. looks 
all around. His heart very heavy.) 
Robinson: (to himself) “No one seems 

live here. wonder where am? think 

shall climb that hill. Perhaps may 

able get some help.” 

(Robinson climbs the hill.) 

seems deserted island. Oh, 

there ship! There may some 

food board that not wet. shall 
swim out and see.” 

(Robinson leaves) 


Act 


Scene 


(Robinson pulling his raft the 
shore. 

Robinson: (to himself) never thought 
able bring these things from the 
ship. These sails will make fine tent 
live until cabin built. 

heart not heavy, now. God has 
been very good me. have food and 
shelter and clothing. have pets, too, 
keep company. must work hard, 


make comfortable home the is- 
land.” 
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Act 


Scene 
The Rescue Friday 


(Robinson working his garden. 
hears noise down the shore. looks 
around. sees savages the sand making 

Robinson: (to himself) savages have 

brought over prisoner. hope they don’t 
see me. Oh, there the prisoner running. 
escaping! Perhaps can save the 
poor fellow.” 
(Robinson takes his gun and runs be- 
hind tree. shoots the savages who 
are trying catch the prisoner. When 
the prisoner finds has been saved, 
falls the ground and places Robinson’s 
foot his head.) 

Robinson: “Oh, you mean you want 
servant? Very well. shall call you 
Friday because have saved your life 
that day. Come with and will feed 
you.” 

(Robinson leads Friday into the tent. 


Scene 
“The Return England.” 


(Robinson preparing return home. 
The ship which will take him back Eng- 
land just off the island, 
Robinson: ““The ship out there, Friday, has 

come take home. What are you 

going after I’ve gone?” 

Friday: where Master go.” 

Robinson: “If you with me, you will 
never able see your father your 
home again.” 

Friday: care—I where Master 
go.” 

Robinson: “Very well, Friday, you may 
come with England. What shall 
take home with us?” 

Friday: ““Take clothes, home, Master.” 

Robinson: “Go get the umbrella. That will 
good souvenir the island.” 

(Robinson and Friday collect all the 
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things they are taking back England. 

last they are ready. Robinson leaves the 

island, looks back. 

Robinson: “It makes feel very sad 
leaving this beautiful island. has 
been home for many years. have 
worked hard make comfortable 


Only general features the ex- 
periment have been included this 
report. evaluating the experiment, 
realized that its effects have been 
far reaching. Some outcomes were 
tangible and easily measured. rich 
meaningful vocabulary had been de- 
veloped. beginning had been made 
the development broad back- 
ground and knowledge poetry and 
literature; concepts had become mean- 
ingful through program real ex- 
periences; and, unusual freedom 
exchanging ideas and skill present- 
ing them had been achieved. even 
more vital importance were those re- 
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home, here. But must leave, for know 
that mother and father are very old, 
now. 

shall happy see them once more. 
Farewell, farewell everything.” 


The End 


sults difficult measure, yet none the 
less apparent. These were the de- 
velopment acute awareness 
the beautiful heretofore common- 
place things, intense enjoyment and 
appreciation poetry, literature, and 
music, and keen ability use the 
imagination and power reason 
creative expression. 

hoped that such experiment 
presents those interested the 
growth children, implications for 
the better preparation those who 
must meet the challenge changing 
social order. Ability create with 
words one form artistic living. 


Such thy words are, such will thine affections esteemed; and 
such thine affections, will thy deeds; and such thy deeds 
will thy 
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Education the Handmaid Philosophy 


HERE some correlation between 
the history philosophy and the 
history the teaching philosophy. 
Philosophy has never prospered with- 
out the assistance education. the 
writings the Sophists difficult 
distinguish between their proposed re- 
forms education and their ideas 
about the aims and content philoso- 
phy. Socrates’ philosophy insepara- 
bly united with the educational meth- 
which his name attached. The 
wealth and complexity ideas the 
mind Plato led him modify the 
methods teaching philosophy the 
introduction formal graduate study, 
regular lectures, and his new tech- 
nique division. Epictetus, Cicero, 
Quintilian, and Plutarch mingled 
their concern for philosophy with dis- 
cussions how should best 
taught. Origen developed, perhaps 
initiated, the ideal philosophy 
the core Christian scholarship, out- 
lining curriculum which related 
other subjects study. Augustine re- 
organized the traditional pagan meth- 
ods teaching meet the needs 
the expanding Church. The philo- 
sophical concepts the Scholastics 
and their literary and pedagogical 
techniques developed simultaneously. 
Protest against the divorce philoso- 
phy from the remainder the cur- 
riculum and from the problems 
actual living was voiced Roger 


*H. Barnard, The Little Schools Port-Royal, 
201. 


“philosophy itself leads the 
blindness hell,” and his insistence 
upon the fundamental importance 
ethics, which other aspects 
philosophy, well language and 
mathematics, should subordinate. 
The teaching methods later gen- 
eration Scholastics were criticized 
Peter Ramus, who complained that 
“they have never brought logic into 
the dust and sunshine everyday use; 
they have never called into the con- 
flict human Thereupon 
sought the reorganization higher 
education. 

The humanists advocated the study 
primary sources the accumulated 
philosophical culture the race the 
proper method preparing oneself 
for civil service and for teaching. 
Montaigne’s variety humanism 
stressed philosophy form re- 
flective thinking and urged the im- 
portance discussion teaching 
device. The Art Thinking was 
chosen the subtitle the Port 
Royal which Arnauld cen- 
sured those who “restrict logic 
logic” and himself endeavored pro- 
duce more diverting textbook which 
should show the connections between 
logic and the other sciences. 
Francis Bacon, Comenius, Descartes, 
Locke, and Kant the emphasis upon 
method exhibits interest not merely 
analysis, but method instru- 
ment imparting knowledge 
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others. There seems have been 
significant period the history 
philosophy when 
was not seeking reform the methods 
teaching logic ethics philoso- 
phy general, when Education has 
not been Handmaid Philosophy. 

Among the great names philoso- 
phy which are associated with concern 
for the utilization pedagogical 
knowledge the teaching philoso- 
phy that Hegel. After having 
begun his career teaching the 
university, abandoned temporari- 
school, and for eight years taught 
the boys that school, who were 
between the ages fourteen and 
eighteen, all their religion, their 
ethics, their general philosophy. That 
they should taught philosophy 
some form believed. Whether this 
instruction might best given in- 
directly through the classics direct- 
courses labeled, was un- 
certain. “How shall I,” wrote, 
professor preparatory philosophy, 
take arms against place and the 
thing teach, casting away own 
bread and butter? teacher 
philosophy and rector, had bet- 
ter argue favor philosophy’s be- 
ing taught, else the professors that 
subject the gymnasia might de- 
clared superfluous and sent elsewhere. 
Still rather incline the other 
did use his influence, however, 
modify the official 
posed the Minister Education, 
the order which was: logic, cos- 
mology, natural theology, psychology, 
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and ethics. Hegel’s sequence began 
with ethics and went religion, 
logic, his own interpretation psy- 
chology, and aesthetics. meth- 
ods, condemned the habit 
philosophizing without factual phil- 
osophical knowledge and “the un- 
fortunate haste educate inde- 
pendent thought” when the pupil’s 
thinking still poor and empty. 
Hence his insistence that the subject 
have content, that must learned 
like any other science, that the pupil 
must first fill his mind with thoughts 
and then advance speculative self- 
activity. The aim the study and 
teaching philosophy this: “that 
thereby something learned, that 
vagueness and uncertainty ban- 
ished, that empty minds filled with 
thought and content, and that the 
natural, unrationalized peculiarity 
thought give place wisdom.” 
However conceited Hegel may have 
become later life about other mat- 
ters, was humble enough high- 
school teacher; for confesses that 
the Idea “is grasped but few, and 
hard tell whether even they 
have 

Nietzsche, the pessimistic sport 
idealist ancestry, believed that phi- 
losophers were the products mis- 
guided educational system, the chief 
evil which was the subsidizing 
teachers philosophy state-sup- 
ported universities. This arrangement 
undermined their intellectual integrity 
bribing them government sup- 
port. also placed them the time 
schedule factory workers. Can 
philosopher, asks, “bind himself, 
with good conscience, have some- 
thing teach every day, anyone 
who wishes Under pressure 
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the teacher philosophy cultivates 
pretense erudition. Instead 
emanating philosophy itself gives 
courses about philosophy, especially 
courses the history philosophy, 
which fill students with discourage- 
ment and disgust. one wishes 
find examples true philosophical 
method, one should look the 
scientists rather than the philoso- 
phers. Nietzsche was convinced that 
the only cure for the wrong methods 
teaching philosophy was having 
not taught all. order become 
philosophical genius man must 
free from three evils: the necessity for 
earning living being dependent 
the state, narrow patriotism, and 
learned 

From the nineteenth century sev- 
eral interesting discussions this 
theme have been recorded. One 
these, from the pen Joseph Priest- 
ley, Essay Course Liberal 
Education for Civil and Active Life, 
was published Philadelphia 1803 
but refers ideas formulated forty 
years earlier when Priestley was teach- 
ing English academy with 
heavy and varied teaching load. Find- 
ing that his students were following 
curriculum designed prepare for 
the learned professions, whereas 
their occupational objective was more 
likely politics commercial 
“schemes public and national ad- 
vantage,” set himself the task 
considering what sort education 
needed fit youth later adolescence 
for the business life. Industrial de- 
velopments were responsible, be- 
lieved, for increased demands upon 
men practical affairs, for whom 
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education must provide better fur- 
niture mind” than formerly. Fail- 
ure make these adjustments was 
exposing schools and universities 
ridicule fashionable conversation 
and causing business men doubt the 
value education for their own chil- 
dren. Priestley himself, however, was 
convinced that education needed 
men active life, those who 
are preparing for the Law, for Arms, 
for Merchandising, those who 
are likely become gentlemen 
large property, who are politically 
ambitious, who “desire influence 
behind the scenes.” His proposed cur- 
riculum includes general history, civil 
history, history England, the con- 
stitution and the laws England, and 
commerce. prerequisites student 
should have some knowledge alge- 
bra and geometry, good account- 
ant and skilled practical mathe- 
matics, and read French very well. 
addition desirable that one have 
knowledge the learned languages, 
the extent being able read the 
easier Latin classics. 

the surface this curriculum ap- 
pears not include philosophy all, 
but least plea for the social 
sciences and perhaps for social phi- 
losophy. For not only proposed 
that the “great maxims commerce 
discussed scientifical and con- 
nected manner” order that men 
may restrained from measures 
“seemingly gainful present, but 
the end prejudicial their country 
and themselves and their posterity,” 
but addition the theory laws and 
government and manufactures 
have prominent place. Such edu- 
cation intended for those who aspire 
become masters their field. 
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the other hand, those engaged the 
“mechanical parts any employ- 
ment” will perform their tasks 
more competent and contented fash- 
ion, thought Priestley, they have 
knowledge anything beyond these 
tasks. But speculative thinking for the 
future statesman and captain in- 
dustry regarded desirable. Yet 
should not too remote from his 
professional interests, since turn 
for poetry and the lettres might 
hurt tradesman.” 

the objections that these inno- 
vations will disturb the scholarly cur- 
riculum the universities Priestley 
offers several replies. Some changes 
this direction have already occurred, 
points out, and more are likely 
come. the other hand did not 
expect his new curriculum replace 
the old for all students; many will 
continue apply themselves the 
traditional subjects. And yet even they 
will have some opportunity acquaint 
themselves with the new fields, since 
logic and metaphysics and canon law, 
with improved methods teaching, 
will not consume the time which they 
once did. Moreover, the scholarly- 
minded ought have some acquaint- 
ance with the practical, since they have 
live the world commerce, 
mingling and conversing with people 
who have the newer point view. 

Priestley’s argument early at- 
tempt adjust philosophical teaching 
the needs capitalism. The train- 
ing had mind suggestive 
our institutions technology and our 
schools business administration. His 
plea that students need course 
study which diverges from the univer- 
period, but course which the phil- 
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osophical temper and the art specu- 
lative thinking find significant place. 
And his plea also that students 
the older disciplines, such philoso- 
phy, will profit their own fields 
more extended knowledge mod- 
ern history, economics, and govern- 
ment. This emphasis upon the value 
the social sciences particular 
interest view Priestley’s fame 
chemist and the discoverer 
oxygen. 

Not only the curriculum but the art 
teaching interested Priestley. His 
paragraphs method offer novel- 
the reader today, but the fact 
that they were set down implies that 
the procedures advised were then un- 
common. wrote, “Let the lecturer 
have pretty full text before him, 
digested with care, containing not only 
method discoursing upon the 
subjects, but also all the principal 
arguments adduces and all the 
leading facts makes use sup- 
port his hypothesis. Let this text 
the subject regular, but familiar 
discourse, not exceeding hour 
time; with class not exceeding 
twenty, thirty. Let the lecturer give 
his pupils all encouragement enter 
occasionally into the conversation 
proposing queries, making any ob- 
jections, remarks, that may occur 
them. Let all the students have 
opportunity perusing this text, 
not copying it, the intervals 
between the lectures, and let near half 
the time for lecturing spent 
receiving from the students minute 
account the particulars the pre- 
ceding lecture, and explaining any 
difficulties they might have met with- 
it; order that subject 
quitted, till the tutor morally cer- 
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tain that his pupils thoroughly under- 
stand it.” 

“Upon every subject importance, 
let the tutor make reference the 
principal authors who have treated 
it; and the subject controverted 
one, let him refer books written 
both sides the question. these 
references, let the tutor occasionally 
require account, and sometimes 
written abstract. Lastly, let the tutor 
select proper number the most 


discussion which more inti- 
mately associated with philosophy 
proper than Priestley’s the Out- 
line Philosophical Education, pub- 
lished 1825. The author was 
George Jardine, for many years Pro- 
fessor Logic and Rhetoric the 
University Glasgow. His book 
opens with historical sketch the 
methods teaching philosophy. For 
some time after the Baconian methods 
had been shown Newton and Locke 
system philosophical instruction 
had been made any the univer- 
sities Europe. The reasons which 
Jardine ascribes this lag are: the 
veneration for Greek philosophy, the 
intrenched custom scholastic dispu- 
tation and defense theses, the diffi- 
culty devising any substitute system, 
the retired life teachers and their 
habit using Latin, together with 
social inertia and laziness which lead 
men dread any alteration estab- 
lished usages. The beginning new 


Joseph Priestley, Essay Course Liberal 
Education for Civil and Active Life, The above 
discussion has been abstracted from pp. 3-27. 


important questions that 
from the subject the lectures, and 
let them proposed the students 
exercises treated the form 
orations, theses, dissertations, 
shall think fit. Moreover, 
judge convenient, let him appoint 
rewards those who shall handle the 
subject the most judicious man- 
All this sounds modern 
enough. Essentially methods teach- 
ing have changed but little. 


era was initiated about 1646 the 
General Assembly the Church 
Scotland. This body appointed 
Commission whose investigation led 
some minor changes, such decreas- 
ing the amount dictation lec- 
turers. more radical reform came 
1727 the College Glasgow the 
result Royal Visitation. The 
custom had been for teacher con- 
tinue with the same group students 
for three years, instructing them suc- 
cessively logic, ethics, natural 
science. The new plan assigned the 
members the faculty separate 
fields philosophy. This meant that 
student would have three instructors 
philosophy three years, instead 
one. further innovation, 1750, 
grew out the appointment Adam 
Smith professor logic for one 
session. found himself unprepared 
lecture rhetoric Latin, was 
still the custom, and therefore read 
his lectures English. His successor 
continued the use the vernacular 
and the new plan spread other de- 
partments, although not without pro- 
test. Accompanying the decline the 
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use Latin was the substitution 
system private examinations 
committee and public examinations 
the Academic Senate instead the 
medieval disputations, the last 
which was held Glasgow 1762. 

Next follows delightful descrip- 
tion and evaluation the methods 
use from 1762 1774 during 
Jardine’s own student days. The dis- 
cussion deals chiefly with the first 
course philosophy. The year’s work 
began about October with the 
“memorabilia Socrates” the topic. 
This was continued for two three 
weeks “until the greater part the 
students were assembled.” About No- 
vember the class got down its 
“proper business,” the study Aris- 
totle’s logic. February shift was 
made his metaphysics, and about 
the middle April, his ontology. 
Throughout the year there were daily 
lectures early the morning and 
daily examinations the afternoon. 
Occasional themes were required 
subjects not very closely connected 
with the course. 

Jardine reports that the discon- 
tinuance the disputations was 
backward step, since removed de- 
vice for keeping the minds the 
students active. Students now called 
the class “the drowsy shop logic 
and metaphysics.” Although the in- 
structor gave clear expositions, neither 
these, nor the course whole, 
seemed establish sound scientific 
principles promote activity the 
minds the students, who were con- 
cerned only with passing required 
subject. Mature citizens Glasgow, 
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already manufacturing city im- 
portance, actually published strictures 
against philosophy. They asserted that 
logic had little connection with 
preparation either for life general 
for scientific career. Rather 
seemed intended for “disputes 
and wranglings divines, and 
little use the lawyer physician, 
and still less the merchant the 
gentleman.” taught was unin- 
stood, had discoverable use. 
Their sympathies were with Shaftes- 
bury, who had held logic mock 
science, confounding the reason and 
degrading the 

When Jardine received university 
appointment teach the introductory 
course philosophy, tried first 
continue the methods use. But 
found them ill-adapted the ca- 
pacity and attainments his students. 
Only the older the more intelligent 
could grasp the subject; the majority 
were being trained habits indif- 
ference and aversion study. But the 
aim first course philosophy 
believed just the opposite from 
the actual results. Such course, more- 
over, ought comprehensive, 
training all the powers intellect and 
taste, and relating all the branches 
knowledge upon which science and 
business depend. Consequently Jar- 
dine looked about for some other plan 
presentation. this was com- 
forted the conviction that Aristotle 
had never intended his speculations 
logic made into introduction 
philosophy. But how did the an- 
cients teach philosophy beginners? 
not know. From them has sur- 
vived elementary textbook phi- 
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losophy—in fact usable elementary 
textbook any field except geometry. 
Moreover Jardine could find mod- 
ern book suitable for his purpose, 
which was not convey information, 
but, without regard artificial bound- 
aries subject-matter, cultivate the 
student’s natural abilities for reflective 
and critical thinking. Finding 
course ready-made, Jardine proceeded 
work out his own. 

Superficially the new 
sembled the old providing for daily 
lectures, daily examinations, 
scribed reading, and themes. But with 
respect each these items there 
were innovations. The lectures were 
redesigned present material 
order based the capacities and edu- 
cational achievements the students, 
arouse their interest and save them 
labor, and move toward definite 
goal. The course began with psy- 
chology, empirically presented, and 
proceeded discussion the origin 
and development language, univer- 
sal grammar, the practical application 
psychology (particularly the im- 
provement the study habits the 
student), the syllogism, the logic 
Descartes and Leibniz, Bacon and 
other Britishers, the promotion in- 
vention and discovery, aesthetics and 
the cultivation taste, the study 
beauty and grandeur nature, the 
principles criticism applied the 
classics already familiar the stu- 
dent, and the extension these ideas 
toa field new them, English litera- 
ture. Mathematical proof was dis- 
cussed connection with logic, but 
geometry was excluded since trains 
the reason only one narrow field 
and has doubtful transfer value. Ex- 
cluded also was natural science, 


being too easy and childish its ap- 
peal and without connection with the 
sciences the mind. For the function 
the first course philosophy 
turn the mind inward upon itself and 
upon its own peculiar affairs—logic, 
ethics, politics, law, theology, and the 
arts. 

Jardine 
methods his contemporaries who 
were engaged lecturing college 
freshmen. Listed faults are slavish 
reading from manuscript, the inclu- 
sion too much detail, the inclusion 
too many theories, systems and 
technical terms, failure keep the 
divisions lecture clear-cut, failure 
relate subject-matter the pre- 
vious knowledge and experience the 
student, and too much rhetorical 
harangue. Instead such presenta- 
tions advocated conversational, 
semi-extemporaneous lectures, which 
might freely interrupted ques- 
tions from the class. His point view 
summarized plea not confuse 
the possession knowledge with the 
art communicating knowledge. 
essentially the view educators 
our day who are advocating the ap- 
plication the principles educa- 
tional psychology college and uni- 
versity teaching. 

Continuing the description his 
plan for the reorganization the 
course, Jardine argued that lectures 
are unless accompanied 
devices for the exercising the mind 
the student. survey the history 
education shows that the ancients 
always provided for this. “The wisest 
and most learned did not 
hold mere lectures competent 
means education. They re- 
garded these altogether inadequate 


answer the purposes academical 
discipline, without the accompani- 
ment certain degree practice.” 
Ironically, Jardine continues, “It was 
reserved for the times which 
live make the singular discovery, 
that philosophy may taught any 
number young persons, and intel- 
lectual habits formed their minds, 
the simple act pronouncing 
lecture from professional chair... 
may condemn ridicule, much 
please, the scholastic mode 
education pursued our forefathers, 
but there certainly never was wilder 
scheme devised the ingenuity 
man, than that attempting create 
intellectual habits the sole means 
reading lecture, without any 
further intercourse the 
teacher and the pupil.” That few 
students succeed under the lecture 
system argument for it. Most 
young people fifteen eighteen 
years age cannot expected give 
close attention. Attention may 
aided taking notes class, but 
something more drastic needed. 
This was provided daily discussion 
hours which occasional examina- 
tions were given. Usually the discus- 
sion was divided between considera- 
tion the lecture the day and 
student 

further stimulate activity the 
mind the student Jardine proposed 
the writing frequent papers, the 
themes which were graded into 
four classes according difficulty. 
Students were progress from one 
level the next. The first level was 
intended aid the formulation 
clear ideas with respect subjects 
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discussed the lectures and give 
practice the expression thought 
clear language. this 
group the topic, “Philosophy versus 
Other Kinds Knowledge.” The sec- 
ond level was devoted analysis and 
classification. Sample subjects are 
may the Books Library 
artificial classification?” and “The ar- 
rangement the Verses Chapter 
Proverbs according content.” 
The third level dealt with reason and 
judgment, including such theses 
“Logic Useful Study,” “Public 
versus Private Education,” “Do Holi- 
days Promote Study?” The fourth 
level involved investigation. Given, 
for example, that “linen existed 
Egypt the time Moses,” re- 
quired deduce “the government, 
science, and art Egypt.” given 
the poems Ossian, required de- 
duce the state the Highlands 
Scotland 1760. Beyond the fourth 
level there were still more difficult 
assignments, such themes So- 
cratic dialogue Aristotelian dis- 
putation. 

Jardine’s book offers hints the 
reading and judgment students’ 
papers, and the employment 
brighter students readers. closes 
with discussions the part 
philosophy, and the use prizes 
for student achievement. Thus ends 
what perhaps the most ambitious 
delineate the ways which educa- 
tional method may come the aid 
interest that the main, modern prac- 
tice has not departed very widely from 
earlier models. 
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Somewhat similar developments 
occurred 
From the beginning logic and ethics 
have been taught. the early days 
candidates for graduation published, 
scholastic style, sheet theses 
defended. Cartesian conceptions 
were introduced about 1685, and 
1766 the entire college was modern- 
ized the inauguration visitations, 
public examinations, exhibitions, and 
revised teaching system. Glas- 
gow tutor now longer continued 
with the same students for four years, 
but was assigned definite field. 
But still there were traces medi- 
evalism. Levi Hedge required stu- 
dents memorize his text logic. 
“Tt took fourteen years,” 
reported have said, “with the as- 
sistance the adult members 
family, write this book; and 
sure that one cannot better than 
employ the precise words the 
About 1830 students 
philosophy recited two sections, six 
days week, for one two hours 
day. The average assignment was 
twelve pages day, and about two- 
thirds the class were called upon 
each recitation. 

Gradually, however, changes ap- 
peared. Giles required written an- 
alyses concerning the opinions vari- 
ous philosophers 
subjects. Bowen introduced “familiar 
lectures.” From 1840 1846 there 
was experiment with elective 
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system. But general the older 
methods persisted until 1869, when, 
under the presidency Eliot, the 
elective system was reintroduced, and 
the lecture method began supplant 
the recitation system. 
turers, including Emerson, Peirce, 
Fiske, and Chauncey Wright, proved 
popular. 

system promoted 
specialization philosophy, and 
1885 the reorganization the depart- 
ment was begun with view meet- 
ing the needs different types 
students: non-majors, majors, and 
graduates. Required courses 
losophy for non-majors disappeared. 
James and Royce introduced the sem- 
inar. Somewhat Palmer stressed 
the art writing constructive criticism. 
The policy was adopted arranging 
that the introductory course should 
taught the most experienced men 
and that the content, addition 
serving general introduction, 
should furnish elementary 
quaintance with least two branches, 
usually chosen from logic, psychology, 
and the history philosophy. In- 
crease numbers led additional 
innovations for testing and encourag- 
ing students; these required the serv- 
ices assistants. The completed 
system includes lectures, textbooks, 
frequent conferences, several 
types examinations. 

recent years there have been 
number books college teaching. 
least two them have been written 
men philosophical insight, 
Arnold Tomkins and William De- 
Witt The former discusses 
teaching terms philosophical 
idealism. The latter suggests the func- 
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tions education various levels 
from the primary grade through the 
university and outlines the qualities 
and responsibilities the teacher. 
examination the American 
and English philosophical journals 
reveals number discussions, usual- 
brief, often trivial, various 
aspects the teaching philosophy. 
Some these articles consider the 
content the introductory course.” 
More them deal with the teaching 
ethics than with any other field. 
Tufts describes briefly his method 
using legal material; and Cox advo- 
cates adaptation the case method 
from the law Cox, for whom 
ethics purely descriptive science, 
describes the case method—the cita- 
tion actual cases with the reasons 
for the judicial decisions—and asserts 
that, omitting all fictional situations, 
ethics should deal with actual “cases 
conduct” and the judgments upon 
them. Too numerous discuss de- 
tail are the articles the 
Journal Ethics dealing with moral 
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make suggestions for teaching ethics 
primary and secondary 
Over the relationship between course 
ethics and the moral education 
the students taking there has been 
some argument. Cox asserts that 
“every teaching ethics should 
adapted make men other- 
wise unethical teach But 
Carritt takes the position that this 
not the aim all, that the teacher 
ethics not confessor, and that there 
correlation between philosophical 
ability and moral For 
him “all that valuable ethics 
formal.” purely speculative 
undertaking, offering unrivalled men- 
tal training and preparation for meta- 
physics. Its aim “to arrive clear 
notions about obligations, rights, good, 
punishment, and the like.” Pott re- 
plies Carritt with the suggestion 
that ethics has dual develop 
clear ideas and moral One 
the more recent discussions the 
content and aim course ethics 
symposium Brogan, Barrett, 
Givler, Mahan, Boas, Blumberg, and 

There have been some discussions 
educational technique, but the 
whole philosophers have paid too 
little attention it. This the con- 
tention Lewis, for 
holds that attempts present the 
complete system any given philoso- 
pher complete history mod- 
ern philosophy should abandoned. 
The introductory course should begin 
with provocative book controversy 
about which philosophical issues can 
raised. The instructor should re- 
duce these precise formulation 
which each student should set down 
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paper. Meanwhile certain fallacies 
will have appeared; these should next 
cleared up. the process various 
philosophical problems are likely 
arise—naive realism, the correspond- 
ence theory truth, subjective ideal- 
ism, and also the status postulates. 
Selections from classical philosophers 
may bring out 
Finally, the instructor set forth 
pithily his own philosophy. the 
same article there are other instructive 
suggestions. One the reading class 
selections from the great philoso- 
phers, accompanied frank and even 
humorous exposition and “free phi- 
losophizing.” Another plan for 
student note books. There are 
four headings: problems, solutions, 
refutations, and facts about specific 
philosophers. 

Four suggestions technique are 
offered Schiller, who expresses 
himself shocked the department- 
alizing 
There should less boasting that 
philosophy useless, since not 
useless. Instructors should cultivate 
lucidity and simplicity presentation. 
There should less history about 
philosophy and more contact with 
original sources. There should 
more connection with the natural and 
social sciences, and especially with 
psychology and the theory educa- 


All these discussions rest upon as- 


Schiller, “Some Problems Mass Edu- 
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tion, especially important today. 

William Adams Brown criticizes 
teachers philosophy for their over- 
specialization and their development 
kind trade interest domains 
such the history philosophy. Too 
often their thinking, instead being 
for the purpose getting something 
done, game show their superior 
cleverness. But they 
bilities, Brown reminds them, not only 
majors and graduates who expect 
teach philosophy and whose needs 
they are already providing for, but 
also non-majors and their col- 
leagues other departments. the 
non-major the capacity think inde- 
pendently and intelligently should 
the concern the philosopher, since 
other departments thinking ability 
usually subordinated the acquisi- 
tion content. The function phi- 
losophy also suggested the fact 
that for the layman science deals with 
questions whose answers one can 
take second-hand, whereas philosophy 
deals with questions which each must 
answer himself. And for colleagues, 
especially the departments reli- 
gion, literature, art, and science, since 
they will teaching philosophy also, 
one duty the philosopher se- 
cure their codperation the offering 
Only such means can 
philosophy integrative. 


sumptions, sometimes stated, some- 
times not, the purpose teaching 
philosophy. Some papers deal spe- 
cifically with the aims and goals our 
subject. Thus, this aim stated 
Dodson the organization the 
content the student’s mind.” Stace 
relates the general educational 
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goal raising personality the high- 
est possible level, since “without some 
imperfect human Brightman 
outlines five possible aims:** (1) Phi- 
losophy historical culture. Hence 
the systems the past should 
taught. Students will imbibe their 
spirit and from them learn face life. 
(2) Philosophy disciplined skepti- 
cism. Hence teaching should con- 
cerned with problems, inquiry, and 
debate. (3) Philosophy scientific 
method. should taught kind 
mathematical analysis. (4) Philoso- 
phy instrument for gaining ends. 
The practical objectives should 
stressed. (5) Philosophy inter- 
pretation the whole life and its 
place education, Brightman believes 
that this its proper aim. Similarly 
Brown’s article insists that philosophy 
should teach “how look things 
the large and establish standards 
which measure value and ap- 
praise differences.” 

There great deal emphasis 
the importance relating philoso- 
phy life. Davies thinks philosophy 
has been starved its source, because 
its interest linguistic studies 
rather than the life the people.” 
Sabin-Smith denies the distinction be- 
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tween practical and liberal educa- 
false that philosophy must necessarily 
Lewis holds that philosophy 
must empirical, grappling with 
current life. Too many students think 
orized and examined in. They may 
acquire facility detachment from 
the world, but one which there 
quick forgetting and little permanent 
impression. But they should per- 
suaded that there virtue their 
study except far they develop 
their own point view the world 
and its happenings” and all modern 
problems take new 

important but hitherto un- 
published essay Ducasse deals with 
number the above issues and intro- 
duces differentiates more 
clearly than earlier writers, and 
two methods classification, the types 
students with which the teaching 
philosophy has deal. their 
relationship the college the types 
include those with extra-cultural aims 
(e.g., social prestige), those with tech- 
nical aims (e.g., medicine), and those 
with liberal aims (e.g., social leader- 
ship). their relationships the 
philosophy department the types in- 
clude those who take one year phi- 
losophy satisfy requirement for 
graduation, those who concentrate 
field upon which philosophy has 
important and recognized bearing, 
those who major the department, 
and those who enroll for graduate 
study philosophy. Each these 
classes should have its educational 
needs separately considered. For the 
student who have only one year 
philosophy Ducasse advises com- 
promise between the history approach 
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and the problem approach. Specific 
contact liaison courses are suggested 
for those majoring social science, 
natural science, literature, theology, 
and art; courses social ethics, 
scientific method, philosophy and lit- 
erature, philosophy religion, and 
aesthetics. For the major there should 
instruction ethics, logic, history 
philosophy, theory knowledge, 
and metaphysics. 

One chapter Ducasse’s essay 
deals with suggestions for the im- 
provement education philosophy. 
proposes for example that every 
department philosophy, means 
educational guidance, should dis- 
tribute among freshmen and sopho- 
mores pamphlet describing the 
nature and value philosophical 
studies. defends the lecture meth- 
for large classes when supple- 
mented discussion sections not 
more than twenty students. For small- 
classes advocates informal lec- 
tures broken discussion and supple- 
mented written reports definite 
problems. For the superior student 
there should opportunity for 
independent study. Physical equip- 
ment the department, requirements 
for the graduate degrees, scholarships 
and fellowships, and the qualifications 
the staff, each are given attention. 

adverse criticism one may point 
out that list liaison 
courses ignores those students who are 
majoring education. But his in- 
sistence that there are classes stu- 
dents, and his recognition some 
the classes which exist, are highly 
commendable. And yet his list 
easily amplified one takes into con- 
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sideration the rise the junior col- 
lege, the development the adult 
education movement, and the re- 
organization the high-school cur- 
more complete classifica- 
tion propose the following: 


high-school students, with their need for moral 
training and intellectual stimulation; 


with semi-professional technical occupa- 
tional objectives; 


academic junior-college students expecting 
transfer senior college and university; 


four-year students without definite occupa- 
tional objectives, some whom may wish 
major philosophy without expecting teach 
it; 


pre-professional students and majors other 
departments who need liaison courses such 
Ducasse suggests; 


undergraduate majors, together with graduate 
students, who are expecting teach philoso- 


phy; 


adults, presumably capable further classifi- 
cation. 


meet the needs such varied 
types evident that Philosophy 
needs the services Education 
handmaid. For the consideration 
the problems arising the teaching 
philosophy, especially the junior 
college, conference was held Stan- 
ford University 1935 under the 
auspices the Pacific Division the 
American Philosophical 
With further encouragement from the 
parent organization the Pacific Con- 
ference the Teaching Philosophy 
was founded 1936. Annual sessions 
are held connection with the meet- 
ings the Pacific Division, which 
there are papers and discussions con- 
cerning the problems and methods 
teaching philosophy, and also the 
value and place philosophy edu- 


\ 


cation. number these papers have 
been 

the request the Conference 
the Department Philosophy the 
University California has formu- 
lated statement concerning the type 
course advisable for junior-college 
students expecting transfer the 
university. part reads follows: 

“The possible approaches and in- 
troductions the study philosophy 
are numerous and varied. would not 
seem feasible prescribe any one type 
introductory course. Whatever the 
approach may and wherever the 
emphasis placed, whether the 
problems morals and religion, so- 
cial and economic organization, logic 
and scientific method, the history 
ideas, introductory course may 
well aim accomplishing the follow- 
ing results: 

Enable the student read in- 
telligently the more simple classic 
texts philosophy. This ability 
contingent upon the student’s recogni- 
tion ideas suitable subject-matter 
for analysis and study. Philosophy 
almost, not quite, the only field 
study which the student comes face 
face with something different from 
specific, concrete items, 
events, and observable phenomena. 


Fisk, Functional Approach Phi- 
losophy.” Junior College Journal, 72ff.; Orvil 
Myers, “Philosophy for Semi-Professional Students.” 
Junior College Journal, 137ff.; Ella Okern, 
“Importance Method Teaching Philosophy.” Jun- 
College Journal, 134ff.; Elmo Robinson, 
“The Teaching Philosophy California.” School 
and Society, 41: 708ff.; Elmo Robinson, “The 
Place Philosophy the Junior College.” Junior 
College Journal, Elmo Robinson, “The 
Aftermath Philosophy.” Educational Forum, 
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student who has completed 
introductory course should have 
some understanding certain the 
great historic types world view 
which have played significant 

The student would have ac- 
quired something the art com- 
bining analytical and critical atti- 
tude with sympathetic appreciation 
ideas and points view which may 
seem alien his native common 
sense. That there are intellectual views 
other than those which are the spon- 
taneous expression his own experi- 
ence and outlook, and that his own 
ideas may not coincide with the area 
true and significant ideas, whole- 
some lesson for beginner 
losophy. 

conclusion may not said that 
the matters which have been con- 
sidering warrant the assertion that 
there can teaching philosophy 
without philosophy teaching and 
without consideration the tech- 
niques teaching and other lowly 
problems with which the philosopher’s 
colleagues departments educa- 
tion busy themselves? Education 
the handmaid, and the indispensable 
handmaid, philosophy. This not 
disparage education, for, 
shall point out elsewhere, philosophy 
also the handmaid education. 
Such situation calls for revision 
professional attitudes. Somehow the 
handmaids ought brought to- 
gether One Big Union. Handmaids 
the world, unite! You have nothing 
lose but your prejudices. 
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Promoting World Citizenship 
the University 


BLANCHE 


HETHER accept the fact gra- 
ciously and intelligently not, 
world—as well community, 
county, state, nation. This fact brings 
face face with the problem 
education for world citizenship, edu- 
cation for codperation that 
once world-wide scope and intel- 
lectual, social, economic, political 
its exercise. For world understanding 
can become permanent only through 
recognition our common problems 
and honest effort meet them. 
Heretofore consciously have in- 
corporated our educational pro- 
grams such content and such activities 
believed would function loyal, 
patriotic citizenship the community, 
the state, the nation; now are 
called upon extend this program 
world citizenship. Even these less 
inclusive problems has not always 
been easy train people think 
understanding the nor- 
mal, natural method conducting 
affairs. How much greater the task 
when must train also see like- 
nesses where before have seen only 
differences, put the emphasis upon 
the big-group human values when 
before the emphasis was all upon the 
small-group individual interests. 
Yet, doubtful that there ever 
was time when the bulk our 
people were thinking for themselves 
they now are doing, when they 


urgently felt the weight unsolved 
problems and the desire for ways and 
means solving them. The difficulty 
lies the working out program 
which can made touch the imag- 
ination well the business sense 
our people, program informa- 
tion, attitude, and habits 
world-mindedness citizenship, 
program involving thoughtful real- 
ism which facts are faced and 
intelligent effort made work out 
international way life deter- 
mined these facts. 

America and Americans are not 
only education conscious, are uni- 
versity conscious well. like 
look upon all universities instru- 
ments the people well 
learning. Our universities have grown 
out our need them. Our state 
universities are, fondly say, the 
capstone our public educational 
system, and point with pride 
this evidence the adequacy with 
which each state living the 
confidence placed the makers 
and endorsers the Constitution. For 
the university national in- 
stitution, and deals not only with 
national intelligence but builds na- 
tional traditions. Therefore there are 
manifold reasons why the university 
should accept our need world- 
citizenship challenge, once its 
great opportunity and its equally 
great obligation. 


and 
Bie, 
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There relationship between in- 
telligence and The edu- 
cated man and woman rises above 
artificial boundaries. The output 
education philosophy, 
medicine, science, sport, ignores pro- 
And there are many media 
means which direct teaching, 
research, the building toward the 
more abundant life the university may 
inculcate and disseminate standards. 
With its more select personnel, its en- 
riched facilities, its staff more high- 
trained, more widely traveled, 
teachers, its students from various 
lands, its ramifications into the state 
and country which located and 
into other countries well, its prestige 
and its influence, should, means 
its curricular and its extra-curricular 
set-up, certainly its atmosphere and 
spiritual tone, center for the pro- 
motion international understanding. 

The urgency the need for such 
international understanding cannot 
evaded. Every newspaper, many 
our magazines, life all about us, give 
daily emphasis this need. has 
become determining part life all 
about us. And have come look 
the university for discipline 
wherein, fruitfully, the expanding 
mind may brought face face with 
the bigger problems the world 
which live. Thus give the 
university two-fold function: “to 
complete and perfect the process 
means which growing citizens are 
assimilated into the life the nation, 
and serve national center 
international, intellectually 
tive studies.” From such functioning 
world-mindedness must necessity 
considered major activity. 

direct curricular activities our 
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universities, some them anyway, 
have noteworthy offerings. Many 
them have special departments which 
deal primarily with international re- 
lations. Among these institutions may 
mentioned the University Den- 
ver, the University Southern 
fornia, the University Washington, 
Georgetown University, and Johns 
Hopkins. 

The courses offered such depart- 
ments are wide range. Inter- 
national Law, International Govern- 
ment, International Administration 
are more less basic. American De- 
mocracy, under one caption another, 
with comparisons and contrasts, 
widely treated. Comparative Educa- 
tion opens the way for many such 
courses New Education Russia, 
Germany, Latin America. Com- 
parative Citizenship, too, receives 
widespread attention Comparative 
Study Citizenship Education, Prob- 
lems Citizenship the New World 
Powers, Education for World Citizen- 
ship. Great world movements are 
studied courses dealing with the 
League Nations, The World Court, 
World Treaties. The International 
Movement for the Improvement 
Labor type the courses which 
recognize the importance labor and 
its problems world understanding, 
while considerations economic re- 
lationships recently have received in- 
creasing attention. 

Frequently connection with such 
departments there are seminars in- 
ternational problems immediate 
importance which 
fruitful. 

healthy emphasis directly cor- 
relating these departments with other 
departments the university grow- 
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ing. For instance, students working 
along the line world citizenship 
may encouraged required take 
certain courses World Literature, 
Modern Languages, Foreign 
Trade, European Oriental 
Latin-American History, with especial 
emphasis such courses problems 
which should function international 
understanding. 

The past one two decades has 
seen heartening increase the num- 
ber endowed professorships, and 
liberal scholarships and fellowships, 
for the promotion this work. 
mention few them will serve 
show the trend. 

The Foundation for the Advance- 
ment the Social Sciences, University 
Denver, was created 1923, 
endowment from James Causey. 
has been operation since 1926. This 
Foundation works directly with the 
Department Political Science. Its 
work international relations has at- 
tracted attention from all over the 
world. 

The Norman Wait Harris Me- 
morial Foundation, University Chi- 
cago, was established 1924. 
brings together experts for round table 
conferences special feature its 
work. 

The William Edgar Borah Out- 
lawry War Foundation, the Uni- 
versity Idaho, attempts deal di- 
rectly with thesis which interests all 
American people. 

some our universities the 
Bachelor Foreign Service Degree 
granted—the University South- 
ern California and the Los Angeles 
University International Relations 
serving leaders. The courses re- 
quired for this degree are planned 
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with the objective building broad 
foundation and giving immediate con- 
sideration world-mindedness. 

the nature extra-curricular 
activities many universities 
sively are furthering the work 
promoting world citizenship. Their 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, similar organ- 
izations, their International Houses, 
where students all nationalities may 
brought together, their Interchange 
Relations Clubs, all serve build 
community interests and will- 
ingness thresh out problems na- 
tional differences. 

Interchange professors has ac- 
complished much. Often the inspira- 
tion well the actual information 
which marks the work live ex- 
change professor brings far-reaching 
results. 

Exchange students procedure 
which deserves more emphasis, even, 
than has, for excellent opportunities 
for worldmindedness are offered 
such exchanges. Outstanding examples 
are: the Rhodes Scholarship; the 
Boxer Fund Scholarships; the Jere- 
miah Smith Fund; the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
Fellowship, for both students and pro- 
fessors; the John Simon Guggenheim 
Fellowship; the American-Scandi- 
navian the 
Scholarship for Belgian Students, 
Stanford; the Davison Scholarship for 
British Students, Harvard. 

There, are, too, many Institutes 
International Relations held vari- 
ous universities. The Institute 
Politics, held William and Mary 
College, and similar institutes other 
schools, the Institute International 
Relations, held yearly, since 1926, 
Riverside, California, the Institute 
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Pacific Relations, with Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Honolulu have 
made important 
understanding and participation. Cer- 
tain other universities hold similar in- 
stitutes. 

1929, the University Denver 
Foundation conducted 
tional Seminar Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and, 1930, Institute the 
Problems the Pacific. 

Perhaps less valuable yearly 
series fortnightly luncheon meet- 
ings carried forward prominent 
phase international understanding. 
would difficult estimate the 
far-reaching effects this effort, for 
wide range people are included 
the nearly 1,000 which space 
available necessitates limiting the at- 
tendance. Naturally, too, the press 
the State makes the most the world 
figure speaking, and his speech and 
views thus become widely dissemi- 
nated contribution thought. 

Another phase the work this 
Foundation which deserves considera- 
tion that “the class which never 
graduates”—a class changing per- 
sonnel adults which for ten years 
has been meeting one night every 
week for detailed study world af- 
fairs. This group has sired number 
similar groups, each group being 
limited membership not more 
than fifty. 

There are, too, the definite plans 
certain our universities for 
Supervised Study Foreign Lands. 
There are the Study Tours Foreign 
Universities—as, for instance, the 
University Mexico. And there are 
the Floating Universities. The pro- 
grams sponsored these endeavors 


often reach groups which might not 
otherwise interested. 

Naturally, there has been grow- 
ing need suitable study material, 
with the result that universities have 
made point build Libraries 
International Relations. most cases 
these libraries contain not only refer- 
ence material but contributions the 
field the literature, the folk lore, 
the everyday life the people 
country, with their music, art, religion 
treated from standpoint. 

more academic nature but 
interest many the work the 
League Nations Committee In- 
tellectual with 
pressed credentials committees and 
registrars the universities various 
countries the world, the end that 
academic degrees and credentials may 
internationally standardized. Many 
ambitious student world affairs 
has profited the work this Com- 
mittee with the result that has 
gone his special field when 
might otherwise have felt this im- 
practical. 

Most universities assume some re- 
sponsibility the way Community 
Programs. This work includes the 
“securing distinguished speakers for 
lectures and conferences interna- 
tional topics, the organizing and di- 
recting seminars, and round tables, 
not only for students but for service 
clubs and business men well for 
professional leaders. They undertake, 
too, furnish reliable information 
upon world movements and world is- 
sues. Universities engaged such en- 
deavors stand ready codperate with 
churches, educational 
labor and citizenship movements, and 
clubs all kinds. many unclassified 
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and less spectacular but very helpful 
ways they are striving for the develop- 


student the work being done 
the promoting world citizenship 
our universities, there are number 
potentialities which need strength- 
ening developing, potentialities 
which frequently are noted the 
layman well. 

The need closer relationship 
between the work these special 
foundations and other departments 
the institutions readily recognized 
many cases. There should line 
demarcation between any work 
this type and the political science de- 
partment, often with other depart- 
ments well. And throughout 
attempt make the work function 
through direct life experiences should 
major consideration. 

Student-Faculty World Affairs 
Clubs may made accomplish 
much. Oberlin pioneered with such 
club, known Peace Club, which 
“distinctly studious and investiga- 
tive rather than sentimental emo- 
tional, with leadership its activities 
falling principally those who have 
engaged are engaging curricular 
studies within the general field con- 
cerned.” One the worthwhile ob- 
jectives this Club the developing 
and listing library sources the 
field peace. 

There need for much, much more 
done the way discussion 
groups for students who have taken 
one more these courses, gone out 
into the world affairs, and returned 
the university for further inspira- 
tion and development. 
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ment world-mindedness, the build- 
ing world citizenship. 


Such undertakings that the 
University Minnesota for adult 
education-building, complete liv- 
ing accommodations well class- 
rooms, and seminars, chapel and li- 
brary, for the purpose bringing 
back the university once every 
four years men various professions 
and public school leaders well 
representatives many different 
groups for the taking “refresher” 
courses should multiplied. The 
University Denver has annual 
“Teacher Trek” for the same purpose. 
world which the only certain 
thing change, how important similar 
movements the realm world af- 
fairs, international relations! Defi- 
nite developments along this line 
should bring forth rich harvest 
thought-action world 

Special libraries which thoroughly 
cover the history international trade 
and diplomacy, and the progress made 
toward world understanding, should 
part every institution higher 
learning. Such libraries 
clude, addition the thousands 
books and pamphlets which would 
used connection with the university 
courses, very specific helps the way 
Visual Aids, Exhibits, collections 
Plays, Pageants, Stories, Novels, 
Poems, and any and all material which 
might give vitality, reality, these 
studies. Especial attention should 
given working film library. 

Radio speakers not only may give 
trends public thought this field, 
but also may connect the continuing 
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work the university with the work 
those who have gone forth from the 
university. 

dedicating one day year the 
celebration some one the great 
world movements, as, instance, 
Good Will Day, over period years 
considerations great world import 
could brought before the students 
spectacular way and incorpo- 
rated into their consciousness. 
nation over period years es- 
sential here the cosmopolitan results 
desired are attained. 

Special effort should made 
acquaint the women any university 
with what being done the various 
women’s organizations world 
understanding. inspirational 
and selective process, affiliation with 
one more these organizations 
may encouraged, looking forward 
intelligent participation and leader- 
ship. 

There power the very knowl- 
edge that there are millions women 
enrolled the many organizations 
which definitely are working along 
some line world understanding and 
codperation. The General Federation 
Women’s Clubs, the National 
Federation Business and Profes- 
sional Women have much offer. 
The National Education Association, 


With those students who out 
from university become teachers 
the opportunity pronounced. 

Through the codperation the 
proper committees, there could in- 
cluded the requirements for de- 
gree for prospective teachers 
methods course given some prac- 
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with its international counterpart 
the Federation Education Associa- 
tions could made accomplish 
more than does, and while not 
and for women alone one the 
associations which allow woman every 
opportunity for participation and de- 
velopment. The National Board 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, and the National 
League Women Voters each opens 
other fields international inter- 
est. Religious life, too, has its offering 
such organizations the National 
Council Jewish Women, the Na- 
tional Council Catholic Women, 
and the National Council Mission- 
ary Societies. The American Associa- 
tion University Women, with its 
fellowships, its home Paris, and 
other affiliations various countries, 
together with the International Fed- 
eration University Women make 
wide appeals these groups. Drawing 
from wider range the serious minded 
National Conference the Cause and 
Cure War wherein women share 
leadership with men, opens other 
doors. 

Surely here room for much real 
service the extension ideas and 
practices. The university thus be- 
comes truly cosmopolitan. 


tical, efficient person who knows public 
school work. Such course should give 
actual classroom techniques present- 
ing material, attitudes, ideals, and 
the building habits world-mind- 
edness. should differentiate between 


high and elementary school proce- 
dure, well between work for the 
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public school and work for institu- 
tions higher learning. should put 
the student touch with the wealth 
material available for such work, 
and acquaint him with the possibilities 
adapting regular courses the 
promotion world understanding. 

These and all other teachers should 
able look the university for 
material for both themselves and their 
students, for use the classroom, and 
for the preparation talks and fea- 
ture work along related lines. 

Studies textbooks should made 
that teachers may bring the weight 
their influence bear upon the 
eradication such texts inculcate 
provincialism, which glorify war, 
which any way detract from world 
understanding. 

feasible and desirable that the 
teaching foreign languages, 
conversational way, begun the 
lower grades our elementary 
schools. Teachers can much 
hasten the time when this will become 
the usual procedure, and the univer- 
sity can much lead prospective 
teachers see this and prepared 
for it. Certainly here field for 
much the way developing world 
appreciation. 

Above all, teachers who out 
from university should able 
carry the communities which they 
much understanding and 
tolerance. They should believe the 
brotherhood man, that they may 
become part the community, ac- 
cept the conditions and resulting re- 


sponsibility, recognize opportunities, 


and work with the children and the 
people for this approach better life 
through understanding and 
tion. 
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Adult education offers the uni- 
versity many possibilities. There 
argument the fact that continued 
education for adults merely its 
initial stage. With the impetus which 
the past few years have given, with our 
greater leisure, enforced otherwise, 
with our enriched facilities for intrigu- 
ing the interest older students, 
there stretches before almost un- 
limited opportunities. The open 
forum, study groups one kind 
another, the radio, well extension 
courses and the more usual forms 
disseminating knowledge, present 
real challenge the university. 
People, men and women, want 
know; they want background in- 
formation which will help them 
sift what the newspapers and maga- 
zines present them; they want 
truer sense values with regard 
their own government its various 
relationships; they, above all, want 
feel less hopeless and helpless 
propaganda. They realize that the af- 
fairs the world are pressing upon us. 

What the university graduate? 
The work the university flowers 
and fruits the lives the young 
men and women sends out. the 
university trained individual, what- 
ever capacity and whatever age 
level, rests the burden leadership 
looking toward this more inclusive 
type citizenship, this international, 
intelligent codperation uncertain, 
changing world civilization. 
through such leadership, such living, 
that the work the university ex- 
presses 

Specifically, expect the univer- 
sity send into the world people who, 
because their training and insight, 
Orient themselves the world 
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which they and live today. 

Accept the challenge this rest- 
less, changing, uncertain world. The 
fate not only our own country, and 
democracy, but the world 
the balance. Nice adjustments are de- 
manded. 

Keep mind the fact that 
theirs exemplify civic values 
higher education through effective 
thinking and leadership local, state, 
national, and world citizenship. 

saner, better-ordered world. 

Accept the full measure re- 
sponsibility for the evolving 
better social order. 

Seek discover what best 
current life, and seek modify pres- 
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ent practice accordance with broader 
aims. 

Discover and enhance human 
values. 

know that the world being 
reorganized socio-economic basis. 
The university cannot immediately 
substitute intelligence for the tradition 
and prejudice which have obtained 
through the ages. Emotional reaction, 
indifference, habit must given due 
consideration. But from the individual 
the community the mass edu- 
cated people everywhere, have 
right look forward future 
sane international relationships 
through cultivating awareness, under- 
standing, and participation world 
citizenship. 


The true grandeur nations those qualities which constitute 
the true greatness the SUMNER. 


i 


Late Springtime 


Anna BARNEY 


blackbird fluted to-day 

Through the perfumed air dawn; 
Spring’s harbinger’s bloom the lawn, 
Though arching skies are gray; 

And again cheek there flows 
Springtide’s long-lost rose. 
Snow-bells and crocus buds sing 
Softly eager ear 

Melodies all may hear 

When carols the burgeoning Spring; 
And again cheek there flows 
Springtide’s long-lost rose. 

The blackbird trills near the door, 
And joy springs heart 

shy white violets start 

From the woodland’s mossy floor, 
While again cheek there flows 
Springtide’s long-lost rose. 

So, whatever the years may bear 

ever-hastening flight, 

There will come hours light 
spite graying hair, 

again cheek there flows 
Springtide’s long-lost rose. 


translation from the German poem Fischer-Friesenhausen contained 
his book “Sehnende Seelen.” 
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Personality Analysis British 
Columbia Schools 


Peck 


philosophy education 
maintains that the aims edu- 
cation are physical fitness, develop- 
ment character and the acquisition 
knowledge. harmony with this 
ideal the Department Education 
British Columbia has made compre- 
hensive revision the school curricu- 
lum for the provincial system. There 
now emphasis upon the growth 
personality, for which the integra- 
tion the intellectual, physical and 
social aspects growth essential. 
Such goal requires clear concept 
the needs individual pupils and 
broad interpretation character 
training and citizenship. incum- 
bent upon the school provide ways 
and means attaining the integration 
personality, and remove proce- 
dures which might interfere with 
healthy growth character. 

present, both pupil and par- 
ent, the report card the statement 
the “thing that counts” school. 
The objective presented there has 
been almost exclusively concerned 
with academic achievement. has 
been formal and given mass meas- 
ures rather than terms personal 
evaluation. far the cards state 
school accomplishment competitive 
terms subject matter acquisition 
only, there recognition the 
physical, social and emotional aspects 
growth. These component parts 
personality are being carefully con- 


sidered the school theory and 
practice. Hence method giving 
tangible recognition this fresh em- 
phasis character and citizenship 
essential. 

this end comprehensive study 
modern methods recording pu- 
pil-progress all phases school ac- 
tivities has been undertaken. survey 
recent experiments developing 
report cards, together with exami- 
nation nearly three hundred cards 
collected from Great Britain, New 
Zealand and Australia, 
United States and Canada has shown 
many interesting features and has in- 
dicated the general trend making 
report cards. focus the study upon 
local needs, questionnaire was dis- 
tributed representative parts the 
province with response construc- 
tive value. These findings, considered 
the light modern practical edu- 
cational psychology have made pos- 
sible definite recommendations, the 
new curriculum function fully 
British Columbia schools. 

Trends Report Cards. Various 
features are outstanding different 
systems. Forms are becoming much 
more attractive; number schools 
have pictures appropriate the grade 
level printed the cover page. Very 
unusual the high school report 
Melbourne, Australia, which the 
form booklet, bound cloth 
board. Its blue cover, with the coat 
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arms and good lettering, make out- 
wardly least, handsome record, 
and one which student might well 
proud preserve. 

unique feature also noted 
the report cards Prince Edward 
British Columbia. 
Throughout these two provincial sys- 
tems uniform method reporting 
parents use, and the elementary 
cards are issued the Departments 
Education for use all the public 
schools. some sections the United 
States where there are great many 
different forms the weakness has been 
specially noted. Thus Mary Rachel 
Williams, her study Reports 
says: 

There are certain administrative and su- 
pervisory items which are acceptable 
making uniform cards lessen the 
problems transferring from one school 
another. From supervisory viewpoint 
desirable that the schools within state 
use common subject nomenclature. 
liams, Mary Rachel, “Critical Study the 
Individual Reports Made Kansas Ad- 
ministrators Parents,” Bulletin In- 
formation, Vol. 14, No. Studies Edu- 
cation, No. Emporia, Kansas: State 


Teachers College: 1934, 


She states further: 


more uniform interpretation the 
marks should developed that they will 
have meaning which more comprehensive 


parent and pupil. 30.) 


the light the insistence upon 
the importance report cards most 
parts the educational world, 
striking that the educational depart- 
ments several the states Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand not require 
report cards used. The Research 
Officer the Australian Council 
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Educational Research 
this statement letter: 


not compulsory for the elementary 
schools issue reports parents, but many 


From New South Wales Department 
comes this statement also: 


general, primary schools New South 
Wales not send reports home parents 
the end each term. few cases 
such reports are furnished but the forms 
are drawn and printed the school con- 
cerned and cannot obtain copies. 


However, they use system 
recording the High Schools wherein 
certain emphasis placed voca- 
tional guidance. Such items the fol- 
lowing are included the New Zea- 
land Post Primary Card. 


Standard and attainment 
pupil, 

Games, 

Industry, 

Initiative, 

Aptitudes, 

Type further education recommended. 


The South Australia Department 
issues card which stated the 
purpose vocational guidance, in- 
cluding the following: 


There system recording the his- 
tory and potentialities each child, not only 
from the scholastic point view, but also 
from the physical, moral and social aspects. 
This the basis the plan and now 
successful operation. 


These quotations illustrate the philos- 
ophy education that being pro- 
moted the system education 
these two countries, and show 
awareness the need study the 
whole growth the child rather than 
the intellectual development only. 
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the United States and Canada, 
where the report card generally con- 
sidered indispensable administra- 
tive tool, careful attention has been 
given its revision especially during 
the last ten years. The increasing in- 
fluence psychology evident the 
two most important new 
There growing dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing methods marking 
subjects and many schools are intro- 
ducing new procedures, emphasizing 
individual pupil-growth. Descrip- 
tive terms for checking personality 
traits and habits are being adopted, 
such courtesy, reliability and indus- 
try, speaks politely, will- 
ingly, considerate others and on. 

The dissatisfaction with the older 
systems marking subjects has been 
based upon observation unhealthy 
reactions the pupils. According 
Superintendent John Lund New- 
ton, Massachusetts, 

Marks have taught children conform 
rather than grow; they have been mis- 
taken ends rather than indices 
educational growth: they have interfered 
with mental health and attitudes. (John 
Lund, “General Aims 
School Magazine. Vol. 54: 
(January 1935), 


Instead stimulating genuine inter- 
est intellectual attainment they tend 
repress sincerity purpose and real 
scholarship for its own sake. long 
the school upholds the superficial 
motivation marks, long will 
continue thwart its own opportuni- 
ties for the development creative 
self-expression and 
zenship. Other administrators who 
also have especial interest the 
demned the use the grade curve, 
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seven-point scale, which actually 
falling into disuse report cards for 
parents. consistently used for grad- 
ing and promoting, arbitrarily elim- 
inates the weak and promotes the 
theory the survival the fit. 
the pupil progresses through the 
grades the original pupil becomes 
and presently the lower 
becomes the and while the former 
being now facing elimina- 
tion. education for the sole pur- 
pose selecting scholars this system 
excellent. But theory least, 
education process directing pu- 
pil-growth for everyday living, and 
obvious that for most individuals 
life not based upon scholastic attain- 
ment. 

While these methods marking 
are condemned, certain new proce- 
dures have been tried great many 
school systems, with varying degrees 
success. The outstanding ones are 
outlined below. 

The graph has been used where 
emphasis placed upon the pupil’s 
achievement the light his own 
past record. clearly indicates pro- 
gression fluctuation, and makes 
very simple for pupil and parent 
discern the need for further effort and 
improvement. Goal sheets are pre- 
pared and progress determined 
standardized and other achievement 
tests each subject. Though the 
scheme may complicated and cum- 
bersome, and requires considerable or- 
ganization for its successful introduc- 
tion, the teachers who have used 
find that its advantages outweigh 
far its shortcomings. 

Letters parents have been 
used number school systems. 
They place emphasis upon the whole 
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growth the child rather than upon 
limited number aspects, and pro- 
vide opportunity for description 
They 
adapted each individual case and 
encourage codperation between the 
school and the home. According 
Abbott, who outlines his experi- 
ment with letter reports the Tenth 
Year Book, Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, they are found consume too 
much time preparation, and are 
liable injurious the teacher 
not judicious her choice words. 
These and other findings demonstrate 
that letter-reports, while having great 
possibilities, may become distasteful 
and superficial, and would undoubt- 
edly the utmost vigilance 
the part administrative heads. 


Marking Character Traits. The 
highly important place which charac- 
ter training being given modern 
school practice has led many commit- 
tees revising report cards apportion 
least one half the space this phase 
pupil development. variously 
headed Character Traits, Habits and 
Attitudes, Citizenship and on. 
Under such headings are listed items 
pertaining health, work and play 
habits, and social attitudes, which are 
considered the most vital aspects 
well-rounded personality. These are 
checked the teacher with 
positive negative mark indicating 
the observable trend. attempt 
made rate these intangible charac- 
would defeat the purpose so. 
the Newton schools, for example, the 
emphasis being placed upon “in- 
tegrated pupil-growth.” Instead 


Keyed symbols are used most 
frequently. There may two, posi- 
tive and negative, there may 
more, showing superior work, 
factory growth, not standard, 
improvement shown, and others. 
the new reports these are found 
increasing number and give ample 
scope for evaluating the pupil-prog- 
ress subjects. the surface, this 
system may appear wholly sub- 
jective, but where efficiently used 
based upon objective ratings which 
the teacher translates into terms intel- 
ligible the parent and the child. 
Marking the subjects this manner 
directs the attention the individual 
particular capacity, and invariably 
found very effective. 


preparing reports primarily concerned 
with achievement school subjects, 
which are after all only part the 
curricula, records characteristics 
pupil-growth are kept five general 
groups, physical health, mental 
health, social adjustment, work habits 
and achievement. believed that 
achievement can well afford 
placed last, because all other phases 
mentioned are carefully adjusted and 
are harmony—in other words 
growth the first four characteristics 
taking place according the par- 
ticular capacity the individual— 
then achievement subject matter 
will also take place. 

There are striking similarities 
the work the Newton School system 
the experiment Dr. Reaman 
Toronto. Probably administrator 
Canada has carried out more careful 
research this subject than has 
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over period ten years more. 
His objective assist the pupil and 
teacher work together the ap- 
praisal attributes character and 
citizenship. says: 


The problem the educator vastly 
more than just giving out information every 
day and aiding pupils pass examinations. 
must find ways and means helping 
the child intrusted his care stabilize 
his emotions, acquire useful habits, 
integrate his personality and adjust him- 
self his fellows. 

More and more society coming see 
that intellectual ability more fruitful only 
when associated with reliability char- 
acter. proof this, one has only note 
the number persons high intellectual 
capacity who become unproductive misfits 
because maladjustments personality. 


further summarizes his conclu- 
sions thus: 


Personality and character develop- 
ment ensue from specific acts and reactions. 

Behavior largely influenced, not 
often controlled the mores the group. 
Official recognition, that the approval 
disapproval some one authority, has 
the same effect. 

Unsatisfactory behaviour the sum 
total acts and reactions; many them 
are minor importance which them- 
selves not warrant rebuke, but which 
their repetition give specific colouring 
the personality. Some method such 
marking system which operates auto- 
matically and impersonally draws the neces- 
sary attention these acts and does not in- 
terfere with the good relations between 
teacher and pupil. 

... Little recognition has been given 
such excellent character traits reliabil- 
ity, initiative, willingness co-operate, 
perseverance and the like. would seem, 
therefore, that the school not interested 
those attitudes which are such impor- 
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tance later life. (G. Elmore Reaman, 


Personality Rating and Character Building, 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Company, 


1936, 9.) 


neglected need recognition these 
valuable character traits that many 
the new cards give opportunity for 
evaluating these items. The results are 
two-fold. Firstly, the child, knowing 
that such items appear the card, 
directed little consideration 
habits and traits. hears them dis- 
cussed, observes that they are acknowl- 
edged verbally the teacher, and 
actually sees that they are recognized 
along with achievement goals his 
education. What true the average 
pupil likewise true the dull and 
the bright—character and person- 
ality expressed habits and atti- 
tudes are important intellectual 
attainment. Secondly, gives the 
teacher easy access the problems 
adjustment without necessarily be- 
coming too personal. Individual 
culties can approached from ob- 
jective viewpoint. Thus the philoso- 
phy character education becomes 
practised and recognized factor 
education. 

According this study, the systems 
reporting which have been devel- 
oped are producing certain gratifying 
results. 

They focus attention upon the 
whole personality rather than upon the 
intellectual phase only. 

They encourage the poor pupil 
without minimizing their challenge 
the bright pupil. 

They direct attention genuine 
scholarship and accomplishment for 
their inherent worth. 
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They are explicitly related the 
pupil instead the class. 

They aid the teacher analyt- 
ical study individual pupil develop- 
ment. 

“They make the report teach- 
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ing act rather than clerical job.” 

(R. Abbott, “An Experiment 
with Reports Parents.” Tenth Year 
Book, Elementary School Principal, 
Washington, D.C., National Educa- 
tional Association, 350.) 


Study the British Columbia 
Forms. ascertain the degree 
efficiency the report use British 
Columbia, questionnaire was dis- 
tributed, mentioned previously, 
several representative parts the 
province. The exceptionally fine re- 
sponse demonstrated the keen interest 
that teachers are taking this phase 
their work. Inasmuch the pres- 
ent form reports subject matter 
achievement terms the seven- 
point scale, and permits rating 
conduct, citizenship, one mark, 
its value extremely limited. The 
principal points considered showed the 
following results. 

While most teachers are the 
opinion that seven groupings are 
cient for rating achievement sub- 
jects, seventy-four per cent the 
response indicated that the ratio 
five, fifteen, twenty, twenty, twenty, 
fifteen and five does not fit with 
the distribution standards attained 
most their classes. This occurs 
because the probability curve was not 
devised apply small classes 
twenty thirty pupils, and because 
classes vary from year year their 
capacity attain certain goals. The 
schools outside the three large cities, 
which twenty-three per cent are 
ungraded, cannot apply this system 
marking for obvious reasons. 

knowledge statistical pro- 
cedure necessary comprehend the 


significance this technical rating. 
Even with recognized tests adminis- 
tered experts the results expressed 
the curve not make common 
sense the pupil and parent 
average education. makes ninety 
per cent spelling test and gets 
while for sixty arithmetic given 
Though the interpretation may 
quite simple the person with train- 
ing, teachers find difficult explain 
adequately parents and pupils the 
implications the rating. Hence 
great deal misunderstanding ob- 
served teachers every section 
represented. Seventy per cent the 
teachers represented think that the 
markings not show the parent the 
specific progress that the child mak- 
ing each subject. 

The majority teachers con- 
sider that competition not the pre- 
dominating motivation obtaining 
good results school subjects. While 
few state that the effect good for 
the bright pupils, ineffective 
even harmful the average poor 
pupil. Competition with the pupil’s 
own past record recommended 
much more beneficial. 

The desire the part the 
teachers make the report more per- 
sonal shown the response the 
question regarding the space for re- 
marks. Seventy-five per cent consider 
great value, while nine per cent, 
who said that was little value, 


added that was because the space 
allotted was meagre. Scores com- 
ments show that there interest 
reporting social contacts 
school, attitude toward fellow pu- 
pils toward work, habits work 
and causes poor work. 

Added the responses the ques- 
tions, there were three hundred 
twenty-one comments and criticisms 
written the These were the 
most common. 

Causes deficient work should 
indicated the card advise the 
parent why the pupil not progress- 
ing. 

rating showing the pupil’s achieve- 
ment over his own past record. 

for crediting child for his effort and 
interest, his school spirit and codpera- 
tive activities, 

Besides attitude work, habits 
such neatness, thrift and other quali- 
ties should included the report. 

attitudes should marked regularly. 

would appear that new card in- 
troducing the new methods marking 
and the addition checking attitudes 
and traits character and citizenship 
would welcomed the teachers 
British Columbia and 
adopted. 

The Demands Psychology. Ac- 
cording modern psychology each 
the component parts personality 
bears integral relation the others. 
Therefore there cannot disturb- 
ance annoyance one aspect with- 
out discomfort the whole. Thus 
emotional disturbance influences the 
physical system and reacts upon the 
social attitudes the organism. This 
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principle vital consequence the 
adjustment pupils school life. 
Pupils who are continually harassed 
inability attain the arbitrary 
standards the school despite con- 
tinued efforts, become maladjusted. 
They inherently seek compensation 
elsewhere, and happy the child who 
discovers wholesome activities. Far 
too many seek satisfaction undesir- 
able and unhealthy interests and be- 
come the problem children the 
school and the delinquents the 
street. While invaluable work being 
done teachers special classes, 
guidance teachers, and social welfare 
agencies overcome these conditions, 
the privilege the school pre- 
vent such unfortunate circumstances 
from occurring. is, course, im- 
possible measure these emotional 
disturbances, which are sometimes cov- 
ered very skillfully “don’t 
superiority, but because they react 
upon the personality they are demon- 
strated physical and social relation- 
ships the pupil. Likewise the child 
who social misfit, becoming emo- 
tionally disturbed, shows retardation 
his intellectual pursuits. this 
Ogden says: 

Social responsiveness one the impor- 
tant features human efficiency; its pres- 
ence will much overcome serious 
handicap mental, physical practical de- 
ficiency, while its absence can render nuga- 
tory the most brilliant mind the most 
skillful body. (R. Ogden, Psychology 
and Education. Harcourt, Brace Company, 
340.) 

Dr. Macfie Campbell points out 
that while 
people recognize that dramatic 
experiences may leave permanent sensi- 
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tiveness, few realize the importance early 
influences relation the common-place 
events everyday life. (C. Macfie Camp- 
bell, The Experiences the Child, 3.) 


Modern medical science also show- 
ing how malnutrition, physical de- 
formity, glandular deficiencies and 
other bodily conditions reflect upon 
the personality. 

therefore essential that the pu- 
pil freed from the sense inse- 
curity, whether this caused mal- 
adjustment social relationships, 
physical handicap social relation- 
ships, physical handicap, irri- 
tation failure reach desirable 
standards academically. pointed out 
above, common-place conditions often 
bring out 
gain sense security the indi- 
vidual needs experience “the thrill 
success.” 

School success too often measured 
terms high percentages ratings 
taken its broader meaning. not 
essentially success outstrip one’s 
fellows, but success attain one’s 
goals. those who have intellectual 
capacity may academic achieve- 
ment; those who are mechanically- 
minded may invention. These 
are superior attainments. others, 
achievement succeed the ac- 
complishment very simple tasks. 
The standards success ought 
set for each individual according his 
capacity. Education has been made 
compulsory because certain fundamen- 
tals are considered beneficial every- 
one; but everyone not expected 
become scholar. Yet the standards 
set many school systems, those who 
not reach scholastic achievement 
are marked failures. Though theory 
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this may recognized adminis- 
trators and teachers biased, long 
the school standards are set forth 
report cards terms competitive 
achievement scholarship, there 
not practical recognition this prin- 
ciple. 

When the experience accomplish- 
ment has established the sense se- 
curity that essential the organism, 
can directed more complicated 
processes and more difficult prob- 
lems without being overwhelmed. 
doubt for everyone there are fields 
endeavor which cannot fully mas- 
ter the situation, but difficulties can 
faced with courage and persever- 
ance, there will developed the 
person characteristics which enable him 
overcome lesser obstacles and 
meet life with fortitude. 


Success and happiness life come most 
often those persons who can adjust them- 
selves circumstances have the power 
rise above them; hence students early 
possible should taught how get 
along with their fellows, how meet new 
situations and how objectively self- 
critical enough discard any habits and 
mannerisms which might have tendency 
handicap them later life. (G. Elmore 
Reaman, Personality Reading and Charac- 
ter Building, Toronto; Clarke, Irwin and 


Company, 1936, 


Every possible effort therefore, 
ought made place the child 
environment that will foster the 
growth healthy personality. 
the light clearer understanding 
childhood problems, and greater 
knowledge child psychology, be- 
comes increasingly imperative that the 
school correct and eliminate those irri- 
tating factors which cause maladjust- 
ments the impressionable years 
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life. equally necessary that the 
child presented with the proper 
type information regarding his 
progress adjusting his personality 
this environment. 

Clearly, then, teachers must pro- 
vided with new reports forms which 
will give the child picture the 
all-round growth his character and 
scholastic attainment rather than 
one-sided picture showing only his 
standing relative his companions. 
This will necessitate forms giving am- 
ple space attitudes, habits, social 
tendencies, and specific character traits. 
They will indicate his special interests 
abilities. They will direct his at- 
tention his potential capacity, and 
encourage him expand. They will 
recognize his accomplishment, how- 
ever small. They will 
short-comings way that will chal- 
lenge him remove them. 

Because teachers are already carry- 
ing this type work, and because 
they have already expressed desire 


for opportunity give character traits 
and citizenship due recognition, to- 
gether with more constructive meth- 
marking subjects reports, 
there every reason believe that the 
goal set the curriculum can at- 
tained. 

From the point view the individual 
the schools exist aid him his own 
growth self-realization, making ad- 
justments his environment, which 
once social and physical environment. 
These two processes, adjustment and 
growth, are largely complementary, but 
times they may involve conflict. From their 
reconciliation 
ance and the development integrated 
personality, socially efficient and capable 
further growth and progressive adjustment. 
This capacity for progressive adjustment re- 
quires the development critical thinking, 
openmindedness and freedom from 
prejudice, unimpeded unregulated emo- 
tion. 

Character, therefore, may said 
the main objective education. (The Pro- 
gramme Studies for the Schools British 


Columbia; Victoria, B.C., 1936, 7.) 


definition character follows: enduring psycho- 
physical disposition inhibit instinctive impulses accordance 
with regulative principle. Each these conditions must 
fulfilled before character can attributed the individual. The 
possession instinctive urges prime importance. inhibi- 
tion the urge stamps the agent with character, though varying 
degrees. Not until have the regulative principle clue can 
determine what extent the man woman are judging 
possesses Character and Inhibition. 
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Earth Heaven—How Far? 


From earth heaven—how far? 
Measure from sod star! 
The silent space defies 


The dreaming fool who tries. 


Nor can the time man 
Precisely its span 

Prove that the rule breath, 
The distance, birth death. 


Men have been known die 
Who never saw the sky. 


Only the heart wise, 


And knows where heaven lies. 
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Education Abroad 


Secondary Education 


WOULD deny that one the 
most complex problems which now 
confronts the educational world every- 
where that the education the 
adolescent. Political and economic 
changes are imposing this problem 
the attention education authorities 
everywhere. The expansion educa- 
tion upwards now accepted in- 
evitable trend most the advanced 
countries the world. This movement 
inevitably brings its train considera- 
tions educational finance but more 
important and more difficult solu- 
tion that providing the right edu- 
cation for the right individual. This 
problem serious those countries 
which separate courses are provided 
separate schools the United 
States where all adolescents attend the 
same school. For the first time the 
history secondary education this 
problem being raised discussions 
about the education gifted pupils. 
consider the problem from this 


The problem had already been recognized Quin- 
tilian; was discussed number writers, includ- 
ing John Locke, England the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the recent report Secondary Education 
England bears its title-page the words Rolland 
Chacun doit étre portée recevoir 
qui lui est propre; and 1921 distin- 
guished English educator defined the function edu- 
cational administration “To enable the right 
pupils receive the right education from the right 
teachers cost within the means the State, under 
conditions which will enable the pupils best profit 
their training.” 


point view would merely per- 
petuate the traditional idea selec- 
tion; the issue can only suitably 
approached from the point view 
the distribution education which 
brings within the larger scope 
educational guidance, which has no- 
where been better defined than 
recent statement made Jean 
Zay, Minister National Education 
France. Referring the problem 
guidance Zay said: C’est tou- 
jours imposé des éduca- 
mettre Phomme qui convient 
place qui lui convient west pas 
seulement pour une 
tion bonheur, pour société une 
garantie aussi une 

The following article deals with 
only one phase the problem—the 
education the é/ite, that is, those 
pupils who are likely profit best 
academic course. the light the 
concern this country about the edu- 
cation gifted pupils the reforms re- 
cently adopted France, Germany, 
and England may interest. They 
challenge ideas the meaning 
liberal education; they raise the fun- 
damental problem guidance. the 
one hand, the European countries may 
appear more traditional than 
would accepted this country; 
the other, France and England appear 
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distribution education. the first 
question would hard claim that 
there any clarity the United 
States, while the second doubt may 
knowledge the techniques guid- 
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ance has yet produced any valuable 
results. Nevertheless important 
well challenging realize that 
other educational systems are con- 
fronted problems similar those 
with which American education con- 
cerned today. 


FRANCE 


Few countries have clung per- 
sistently and tenaciously their con- 
cept the ideal liberal education 
has France. The French ideal for- 
mulated three centuries ago has, de- 
spite changes and modifications intro- 
duced from time time, persisted 
down the present. There have even 
been interruptions the history 
this ideal, during the Revolution, 
but secondary education more al- 
most than any other social institu- 
tion France can said plus 
change, plus reste méme chose. 
During the last two decades when 
French education general has been 
under criticism and proposals for re- 
construction have been put forward 
representatives every shade po- 
litical and philosophical views, the 
citadel the system, the institution 
which has perpetuated and kept alive 
the characteristically French ideal 
culture générale, has not been at- 
tacked. 

The very excellence the tradi- 
tion culture générale has only 
served complicate the problem 
the education the adolescent which 
has become acute France 
other countries during the past two 
decades. the movement extend 
educational opportunities which was 
begun during the War Les Com- 


pagnons Nouvelle 
France confronted with the task 
providing education the postprimary 
level while safeguarding this tradition. 
essence the problem which France 
faces that implementing the ideal 
the common school (école unique) 
and providing for each pupil that 
education which best capable 
profiting. Since 1924 contributions 
the solution this problem have 
been made follows: (1) the elim- 
ination distinctions between the 
preparatory classes attached 
and colléges and the public elemen- 
tary schools that all pupils may have 
the same start; (2) the introduction 
common curriculum, taught 
teachers with the same qualifications, 
both public elementary schools and 
preparatory classes; (3) the abolition 
fees, finally achieved 1933; and 
(4) the adoption scholar- 
ship examination for pupils planning 
enter school the second level, 
that is, higher primary school, 
technical school, lycée collége. 
The development the ideal the 
école unique this point only 
threw into relief other issues, those 
selection and guidance. 

This the background the re- 
forms which were launched March 
1937, with the presentation 
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Projet the Chamber Deputies 
Jean Zay, Minister National 
Education. The purpose the Decree 
March 1937, which Zay ex- 
plained this occasion, was give 
organized form secondary, higher 
primary, and technical education 
the basis common primary educa- 
tion whether provided primary 
schools elementary classes 
lycées and colléges. administrative 
reorganization the Ministry Na- 
tional Education had already preceded 
this scheme few years, when the 
title the Direction 
ment Secondaire was changed that 
Second Degré, bring together under 
one branch the Ministry the ad- 
ministration different types edu- 
cation the postprimary level. 

The Decree March 1937, pro- 
vided for the reorganization edu- 
cation the first and second levels 
(the third being higher education). 
Education the first level given 
primary schools, complementary 
courses, and continuation schools. The 
sanction for primary education the 
examination for the certificat 
primaires (C.E.P.), taken the age 
plus those intending continue 
the second level. Those who not 
proceed post-primary school re- 
main the primary school the age 
14. Education the second level 
free for pupils who hold the C.E.P. 
which has now become both test 
achievement and test aptitude. 
order prevent wrong prema- 
ture choice between the classical, 
modern, and technical sections classes 
(guidance classes) have 


been established experimentally 
number centers for the first year. 
The function these guidance classes, 
which all first year pupils will 
taught together, enable the teach- 
ers discover the aptitudes the 
pupils the basis their achieve- 
ment and careful records. The in- 
formation gained will employed 
advise parents the choice 
courses and careers for their children, 
but without any compulsion that this 
advice followed. 

The work each section the 
secondary school will arranged 
permit pupils transfer from 
one another or, they develop late, 
enter from complementary courses 
continuation schools. the end 
four years pupils may obtain the 
new dipléme the end the 
full course seven years pupils the 
classical and modern sections may ob- 
tain the baccalauréat, required for ad- 
mission universities and other high- 
institutions, and from now also 
for entrance the normal schools. 

The establishment guidance 
classes definitely experimental. 
Teachers primary, secondary, and 
technical schools have been urged 
collaborate the work the guidance 
classes which are normally under 
the charge five six teachers acting 
class council and meeting once 
week. the guidance classes teachers 
are authorized adapt their organiza- 
tion not only the pedagogical types 
selected (classical, modern, and techni- 
cal), but also the local opportunities 
available each center. Teachers are 
also urged collaborate closely with 
the pupils and parents order pro- 
mote their interest the experiment. 
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Meetings parents are held 
order explain the function the 
guidance classes. 

The purpose the experiment 
not establish hierarchy among the 
three sections and distribute the 
pupils into them according they are 
found good, average, me- 
diocre ability; “it not the courses 
that are protected, but pupils and 
parents who are guided.” The 
experiment has been set not for 
purposes psychological research, 
but observe the pupils and note 
their abilities and methods work 
providing for them many oppor- 
tunities possible work independ- 
ently under supervision; home- 
work not allowed these classes. 
Teachers are urged depart from 
traditional methods and practices and 
direct their attention the new 
tasks before them. 

Guidance classes were instituted 
centers October, 1937, and con- 
sisted pupils who would normally 
have entered one the two courses 
offered the first year (Sixiéme) 
the colléges, the prepara- 
tory courses the higher primary and 
technical schools, the second year 
the upper stage the primary schools. 
The requirements for admission were 
the C.E.P. and the entrance examina- 
tion Sixiéme. 

Three types courses were contem- 
plated when the guidance classes were 
proposed: (1) the classical side with 
Latin and modern foreign 
guage; (2) the modern with modern 
foreign language and without Latin; 
and (3) the technical without any 
foreign language. After term com- 
mon instruction one these courses 
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was provided that pupils should 
distributed the class council accord- 
ing the options for which they 
showed their aptitudes. The following 
distribution periods was suggested 
for the guidance classes May 31, 
1937: hours for literary subjects 
(French, Latin, modern foreign 
language, history, and geography); 
hours for scientific subjects (arith- 
metic and elementary science) hours 
for drawing; hours for handwork 
(including geometrical design and per- 
spective for boys and household arts 
for girls); and hours for physical 
education and singing. 

Principals and teachers 
mitted modify these suggestions, 
redistribute the hours assigned 
the literary and scientific subjects, and 
make such arrangements may 
desirable comply with new provi- 
sions for open-air afternoons and su- 
pervised leisure activities. They are ad- 
vised bear mind the dual function 
the experimental classes, that they 
are provide for the acquisition the 
necessary body knowledge, en- 
able pupils continue one other 
the sections the secondary level, 
and the same time that they are 
serve for the observation and discovery 
the aptitudes the pupils. 

The intention the experiment 
clear; also clear that parents are 
not compelled follow the ad- 
vice which teachers may give the 
basis their observations and records. 
What not clear the course that 
will followed with those pupils who 
display aptitude for any one the 
three sections the secondary 
they have, course, already passed 
the necessary entrance tests; will 
possible return them the primary 
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school? This seems the implica- 
tion the experiment; hardly 
likely commend itself parents. 
There also implicit the experi- 
ment the expectation that will serve 
the purpose both educational and 
vocational guidance. Such expecta- 
tion raises the question whether 
possible, first, anticipate the needs 
vocational distribution, and, second- 
ly, whether the same methods can 
used for educational and vocational 
guidance. any rate teachers are 
supplied specialists with infor- 
mation opportunities and openings 
various occupations. 

perhaps too early criticize 
experiment which has only been con- 
ducted for two years. The reform still 
leaves one side the last two years 
the primary school; the reorganiza- 
tion the curriculum for these years 
has not yet been published. There are 
some critics who urge that the two 
years brought within the range 
education the second level. Nor 
clear what the future the higher 
primary and technical schools which 
are not incorporated secondary 
school will be. step has already been 
taken place the higher primary 
school under the supervision the 
cond Degré. Continued experimenta- 
tion alone will tell whether teachers 
are really adequately prepared 
make the necessary observations the 
aptitudes pupils, whether will 
possible discover measures for 
diagnosis and prognosis. One serious 
criticism which might 
against the reform that provision 
made only for the selection those 
aptitudes that promise success the 
three sections—classical, modern, and 


technical—as present provided. The 
reform still proceeds the assump- 
tion that the function the school 
fit pupil one several courses 
instead organizing courses fit 
the pupil with due regard certain 
common essentials. The hold the 
classical tradition, associated the 
minds parents with the cultural 
tradition and with education for status, 
continues manifest itself the fact 
that accompanying increased 
ment per cent public second- 
ary schools the majority pupils 
continue pursue the course with 
Latin and not the modern course. 

Nevertheless the experiment full 
promise. Its experimental character 
and flexibility are innovations 
French educational administration 
the secondary level. Educational guid- 
ance urgent need the day when 
many countries there over- 
crowding the professions and black- 
coat jobs, and unemployment man- 
ual work. The reason for the need 
guidance has been well stated 
Jean Zay and has been quoted 
above. 

For the present, must pointed 
out again, that the guidance classes are 
experimental and that their future de- 
velopment will depend upon the re- 
sults achieved. Except the centers 
which the experiment being tried, 
the organization the system remains 
unchanged. All pupils the ages 
receive the same education 
either primary schools the 
elementary classes and col- 
léges. Those who not pass the ex- 
amination for the C.E.P., those 
who pass and not proceed 
school the second level, will con- 
tinue their education the upper stage 
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the primary schools which has not 
yet been reorganized, but will prob- 
ably given more practical voca- 
tional emphasis. The rest—about one- 
fifth one-sixth the pupils the 
early adolescent stage—will proceed 
école pratique commerce 
lycée collége. 

The aims and curricula the 
and colléges remain unchanged. They 
are the schools for the training the 
intellectual More than any other 
educational institutions they are con- 
cerned with the transmission culture 
générale through classical course 
(Section A), course with Latin and 
modern foreign languages (Section 
modern course (Section B). 
other subjects there common 
program until the last year, when, 
after passing the first part the ex- 
amination for the pupils 
may choose between the classe Phi- 
losophie the classe Mathéma- 
The end the course marked 
the second examination for the 
calauréat. 

The transmission culture gé- 
nérale serves the same time cul- 
ture which the English trans- 
lation, intellectual training, does not 
adequately express. involves the de- 
velopment sense balance, mod- 
eration, orderliness, humanism, reason, 
and enlightenment. Through études 
désintéressés general studies French 
secondary education aims cultivate 
judgment, taste, appreciation, and 
ability think clearly and logically, 
for pas clair, pas fran- 
The success this aim meas- 
ured, not terms ability re- 
produce knowledge, but the power 
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use abstract ideas and see the 
general the particular. The measure 
sound liberal education, more 
concretely expressed, ability write 
well and speak well, not because 
exaggerated emphasis elegance 
language and style, but because 
such ability the outward sign 
orderly mind and clear thinking. 

This education for the intel- 
lectual élite. Because the 
the key the universities and the 
professions, not free from abuse 
and not altogether exempt from 
cramming—not but outside the 
the experiment with guidance classes 
will succeed any better than the tra- 
ditional system selecting the élite 
for this type education. The social 
status the and the atti- 
tude parents, who will still assert 
their right select the course for their 
children irrespective the advice that 
may given result the observa- 
tions the guidance classes, may 
seriously affect the objectivity the 
experiment. 

The character the courses the 
lycées and colléges will remain un- 
changed. The distribution subjects 
these schools shown the fol- 
lowing time-table, which represents 
combination the new time-table for 
the first four years issued August 
1937, and the time-table for the last 
three years issued April, 1931. 


Classe Philosophie Mathématiques 
Literary studies ......... 
Mathematics .......... 
Physics and chemistry .... 
Natural sciences ......... 
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The only change the time-table 
issued August 1937, for the first 
four years slight reduction the 
total number hours per week. Jn- 
structions dealing with the general 
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purposes education the and 
colléges and with the objectives and 
organization the subjects the 
three courses were issued Septem- 


ber 30, 1938. 


GERMANY 


The reorganization secondary 
education the Third Reich was be- 
gun the Decree March 20, 1937, 
and was completed the Decree 
January 27, The purpose 
these Decrees was simplify the sys- 
tem and number types schools 
and bring them within the fold 
National Socialist orthodoxy. During 
the shortlived Republic two new types 
schools—the Deutsche Obserschule 
and the been add- 
the three traditional types— 
Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Ober- 
realschule, and various combinations 
these which had sprung experi- 
mentally before and after the World 
War. The purpose all types 
schools under the Republic had been 
contribute toward the enrichment 
national culture (Bildung zum 
Deutschtum), which was the 


translation this Decree, Dr. De- 
miashkevitch, appeared Forum, 
Vol. III, November 1938, pp. 81ff. 

The traditional nine-year course has, will 
noted, been reduced eight years order find 
time for compulsory labor military training, 
political activity, and on, and not postpone unduly 
entrance career and marriage produce more 
children for labor service, military training, and politi- 
cal activity. For the secondary school for the uni- 
versity the ideal for the student defined Alfred 
Baeumler, Professor Political Education the 


University Berlin, “the replacement the scholar 
the soldier type” (Die des Gebildeten 
durch den Typus des Soldaten), and good examina- 
tion record will valuable only accompanied 
good S.A. record,” stated leader the Deutsche 
Studentenschaft. 


integrating point general human- 
istic education (Bildung zur Humani- 
Much what was planned 
the reform secondary education un- 
der the Republic did not beyond 
discussion and suggestions, largely be- 
cause the majority teachers were not 
over-sympathetic the new ideas and 
because certain intransigeance 
the part the universities. Under the 
Third Reich such obstacles reforms 
desired the authorities have been 
removed, 

The new regulations 1937 and 
1938 aim simplify the system the 
reduction the number types 
schools two. The normal type for 
boys and girls are the 
Oberschule and the six-year Aufbau- 
schule; the first built four years 
(in exceptional cases three years) 
primary education the Grundschule, 
the second six years primary 
education. The has been 
retained special type for boys only 
and also provides eight-year course; 
the compulsory languages are Latin, 
Greek, and English. The common sub- 
jects for all schools are the German 
subjects, biology, and physical educa- 
tion. The for boys bi- 
furcated the last three years into two 
courses: (a) natural science and mathe- 
matics, and (b) modern languages; 
the compulsory languages are English 


and Latin with second modern lan- 
guage (b); inthe the 
course the same throughout the six 
years. The for girls offers 
courses the last three years with spe- 
cialization (a) household arts, and 
(b) modern languages with English 
the compulsory foreign language 
the first, and English and Latin 
second foreign language the second; 
the Aufbauschule provides only the 
household arts course the last three 
years. 

The total number periods per 
week devoted throughout the course 
the different subjects the boys’ 
schools are follows: 


German subjects: 
German ..... 
Science and mathematics: 
Chemistry and physics 
Arithmetic and mathematics 
Languages: 
English 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Religion 


The Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
erative activity group provides for spe- 
cial individual group study the 
special subjects the two courses 
the last three years. 

the girls’ schools the distribution 
periods and subjects instruction 
are shown the table the top 
the next page. 
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the statement principles un- 
derlying the reorganization the aim 
secondary education declared 
the formation the National So- 
cialist person trained carry out the 
manifest destiny his people under 
the leadership great personality. 
The liberalism the Republican ré- 
gime attacked because, without 
definite political goals, became neu- 
tral and pale. Bildung 
rejected false concept culture 
which stressed only intellectual train- 
ing and ignored the development 
body and soul, the whole man and 
character relation the life the 
community. General culture grows out 


Oberschule Aufbau- Gym- 
schule 
Natural Modern 
Science- Language 
Mathematics Group 
Group 


life and inspired it; only 
this way single political will and 
political ideal cultivated. The weak- 
ness traditional secondary education 
was that lived and with the past; 
modern secondary education must 
living creative force the German 
people, conscious its strength and 
not escaping the demands the pres- 
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Physical education 
German subjects: 
German 
History 
Geography 


Science and mathematics: 
Biology 
Chemistry and physics 
Arithmetic and mathematics 
Household arts? 
Languages: 
English 
Second modern language 
Latin 
Religion 
These include practical handwork. 
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Oberschule Aufbauschule 
Household Language 
Arts Group Group 


Under this heading are included household management, cookery, gardening, hygiene, practical work con- 
nection with hygiene biology, and service nurseries, kindergartens, homes. 


ent looking the past. The cul- 
tured individual not the encyclo- 
pedic scholar, but genuine German 
determined blood and historic des- 
tiny. Hence the purpose the second- 


ary school must not promote 
the acquisition knowledge, but 
develop ability mold the future. 
Because this education related and 
grows out life, will avoid the 
separation the people into the cul- 
tured and the uncultured the 
past. Able pupils all classes will 
given opportunities for secondary 
education. There will thus unity 
the people and the function the 
school emphasize the ideal 
Volksverbundenheit, for the future 
leaders must feel and live with the 
people, understand them whole, 
and realize the dangers that threaten 
them because their history and con- 
dition and the weaknesses their own 
character. Secondary education finds 
its integration National Socialism. 

The end secondary education is, 
therefore, form the whole man. 


Transmission knowledge not 
enough secure this end; fact 
undesirable end itself, since 
weakens instead strengthening, 
and multiplicity subjects and con- 
tent dulls the senses and the will, 
wearies the intellect, and develops the 
pedant. avoid this, instruction must 
grow out the environment and pro- 
vide real tasks and experiences with 
realities that the pupil can see the 
bearing what studies; genuine 
learning involves comprehension and 
passion, strong will and feeling 
for the subjects studied. this 
principle that the type education 
for girls must different from that 
for boys, for according the Fuehrer, 
“the aim women’s education in- 
dispensably that the future 
mother.” the same way instruction 
must concrete and the teachers must 
themselves inspired National 
Socialism, which not subject 
taught, but ideal which must per- 
meate every subject. The method 
instruction must promote activity 


the part the students with sufficient 
direction prevent freedom from be- 
coming waste abilities. 

interesting note certain 
changes which differentiate the reor- 
ganization from the trends that were 
developing under the Republic. Bil- 
dung zum Deutschtum, cultural ob- 
jective, has been replaced Bildung 
zum Bildung 
zur has disappeared for 
the aim, the words one the 
Nazi educational leaders, Nicht Hu- 
sondern vollendete 
(not humanity but perfected 
and the study foreign 
languages justified the ground 
that helps the student realize the 
problems his own people and the 
State. Secondary education thus defi- 
nitely politicized; but even more 
reliance placed upon the influences 
the Hitlerjugend than the school 
secure the ends the totalitarian 
state. for the rest, however, the re- 
form has carried over the present 
régime much the educational phi- 
losophy the last, especially its insist- 
ence the close relationship between 
education and the environment (the 
and Bodenstindigkeit 
the educational theories the Ger- 
man Republic) and the emphasis 
activity (Arbeit) the basis the 
learning process. Nothing has yet been 
done develop articulated system 
education; the secondary school 
will the institution for the training 
the few, not because any direct 
measures have been adopted limit 
enrollments but because access 
higher education has been closed 
regulation April, 1933, limiting the 
numbers the universities. 

The secondary schools, reformed 
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and with such objectives, are intended 
institutions for the intellectual 
training understood the Nazi 
régime. The future political, military, 
and Party leaders, however, have 
another type training new 
1933. These institutions 
politische-erziehungsanstalten Na- 
tional Political Educational Institu- 
tions—known Napoli schools), 
which there are now about fifteen, 
stand outside the general educa- 
tional system, and, while they are un- 
der the direct supervision the Min- 
istry Education, are rather creations 
the National Socialist Party for the 
training national political leaders. 
The pupils are selected carefully the 
age ten through the branches the 
Hitler Youth and after interviews 
the principal each school. Fees are 
charged according the ability 
the pupils’ parents pay and about 
ten per cent are admitted scholar- 
ships. The selection determined 
more promise ability strong 
leaders rather than intellectual 
ability. Before candidates are finally 
admitted they spend week school 
under the careful observation the 
other pupils and the teachers, and 
acceptable must pass rigorous medi- 
cal examination. 

The work the Napoli schools 
divided between curriculum which 
includes English, Latin, and other 
secondary school subjects and physical 
training all kinds. The course lasts 
eight years and culminates state 
examination. few months during 
the course are spent contact under 
regular conditions with boys the 
same age engaged variety occu- 
pations order develop under- 
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standing these conditions well 
break down class barriers. Rigorous 
standards behavior and achievement 
are maintained under threat sum- 
mary expulsion. quote from the 
English Board Education’s report 
which this account based, “Only the 
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strongest and most able boys who show 
marked potentialities future leaders 
men are wanted. The sensitive, 
imaginative boy who inclined 
think too much about himself not 
admitted; capacity for action 
rather than capacity for contemplation 
that counts.” 


ENGLAND 


the strength secondary educa- 
tion France lies the excellence 
her tradition culture and her meth- 
ods intellectual training, the weak- 
ness secondary education Eng- 
land may found the perpetuation 
tradition during period in- 
creasing enrollments. French second- 
ary education definitely designed 
for intellectual and even with 
the somewhat rapid increase enroll- 
ments, due part economic condi- 
tions and more recently the aboli- 
tion fees, the total number boys 
and girls enrolled public /ycées and 
colléges still under 180,000. 
England and Wales, the other 
hand, this figure had been reached just 
before the War and had risen 1937 
466,245 schools the grant list, 
that is, schools which are inspected and 
comply with all the regulations set 
the Board Education. this 
figure must added 73,421 pupils 
schools not the grant list, that is, 
schools which are inspected and are 
efficient but which not comply with 
all the regulations. 

The problems which confront sec- 
ondary education have arisen from 


Educational Pamphlets, No. 109. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1937. 


number causes. When, after the 
Education Act 1902, local authori- 
ties were empowered establish 
system secondary education main- 
tained public support, local and na- 
tional, well fees, the secondary 
schools tended and were encouraged 
follow the pattern already estab- 
lished the nineteenth century the 
private schools. Other 
which had already begun manifest 
themselves the secondary level with 
greater emphasis modern subjects 
technical training were ignored. The 
pattern which was adopted prac- 
tice had been developed with lim- 
ited group pupils and had been 
the main determined the demands 
university requirements and faith 
absolute concept formal disci- 
pline. Although the Board Educa- 
tion does not prescribe the curriculum 
course study, the Board did give 
lead laying down the following 
general requirements for the first four 
years the curriculum, that, for boys 
and girls between twelve and sixteen: 
“Except with the previous permission 
the Board, adequate provision must 
made for instruction the English 
language and literature, least one 
language other than English, geogra- 
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phy, history, mathematics, science, 
drawing, singing, manual instruction 
the case boys, domestic subjects 
the case girls, physical exercises, 
and for organized 

the surface such curriculum 
would appear contain adequate ele- 
ments flexibility. But, although the 
Board has never prescribed the cur- 
riculum and course study detail, 
and few instances has subsidized 
experiments other directions, cer- 
tain uniformity developed 
through custom, partly through an- 
other requirement the Board’s regu- 
lations that secondary schools should 
submit pupils the end the first 
four years recognized examination, 
conducted since 1917 eight exam- 
ining bodies associated with the Uni- 
versities and approved the Second- 
ary Schools Examination Council. The 
examining bodies tended the whole 
state their requirements such 
way that the emphasis fell the tra- 
ditional academic subjects the extent 
even discouraging the efforts for the 
reorganization content and methods 
made the special subject associa- 
tions—Historical, English, Classical, 
Modern Language, Science, and 
Mathematics. The situation was fur- 
ther aggravated the pressure 
parents keep their children sec- 
ondary schools through the first four 
years and employers expect the 
“First Secondary School Certificate” 
prospective employees. Further 
difficulties arose from the fact that 
pupils who passed the first schools 
examination with certain number 
credits were exempted from the ma- 
triculation examination for entrance 
the universities, with the result that 
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the first schools certificate came 
confused the popular mind with 
matriculation. 

What had been intended the au- 
thorities was prevent early special- 
ization and promote general edu- 
cation during the first four years 
the secondary school course. What 
happened practice was that the gen- 
eral course itself tended become spe- 
cialized and failed meet the abilities 
and interests the rapidly increasing 
number pupils who flocked the 
secondary schools the post-War 
period. This increase was due part 
economic conditions and part 
increase the number free places 
and scholarships or, after 1933, 
places without fees with 
fees adjusted the financial ability 
parents; many local authorities have 
abolished fees favor special places 
but continue admit pupils only 
the basis some form selective 
examination. The results the first 
secondary schools examinations have 
for many years revealed the inade- 
quacy the requirements view 
the changing character the second- 
ary school clientele. The requirements 
have borne hard schools for girls 
particular, but general those 
taking the examination from 
per cent fail. The general criticism 
the examination requirements that 
they are posited the assumption that 
all pupils will continue some form 
higher education, whereas prac- 
tice the majority pupils leave school 
about the age 16, and those 
who continue the end the course 
only about per cent proceed uni- 
versities, teacher training colleges, 
elsewhere. England is, other words, 
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repeating the experience American 
high schools some years ago. 

The difficulties secondary educa- 
tion have obviously grown out 
certain maladjustment between the 
curriculum defined the require- 
ments external examinations and 
the wider range interests and abil- 
ities represented the great in- 
crease enrollments. This situation, 
sufficiently complex is, has become 
still more complicated 
War movement for secondary educa- 
tion for all. Into the reasons for this 
movement not necessary enter 
here any detail; was animated, 
England elsewhere, social, eco- 
nomic, and political considerations 
which have the post-War period 
led the recognition the inade- 
quacy elementary education 
preparation for modern life and 
demands for greater equality op- 
portunity. New types schools had 
already begun spring before the 
War—“central” schools, junior tech- 
nical schools, commercial schools, and 
domestic science schools. The new 
types postprimary education did 
not, however, enjoy the same prestige 
the popular mind the secondary 
schools proper, nor were they gov- 
erned the same official regulations 
respect buildings, teacher quali- 
fications and salaries, and grants. 

became obvious soon after the 
War that reorganization the 
whole system English education 
secure some reasonable scheme 
articulation between the different 
parts. start was made 1924 when 
the Consultative Committee the 
Board Education was invited 
consider and report the education 
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the adolescent schools other than 
secondary. The Committee published 
its report The Education the 
Adolescent, generally known the 
Hadow Report, 1926, which rec- 
ommended the raising the age for 
compulsory attendance 15, break 
plus, and the organization the 
last four years the compulsory at- 
tendance period into distinct unit 
known “Modern School,” 
either selective non-selective. 
number local authorities immediate- 
proceeded with schemes for re- 
organization, but was not until 1936 
that Act was passed raise the 
compulsory age limit 15, with cer- 
tain reservations, beginning Sep- 
tember this year. The Act has 
stimulated the further development 
with infant schools (5-7), preceded 
some areas nursery schools, junior 
senior schools (11 plus 15); the 
name “senior” schools 
adopted instead “modern” schools 
recommended the Hadow Report. 

There was thus emerging the 
postprimary adolescent level 
selective and 
schools, still governed the Ele- 
mentary Code Regulations, and 
technical, commercial, 
ence, and secondary schools each ad- 
ministered under their own set 
regulations. not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Consultative Committee 
when undertook further inquiry 
1933 was inevitably compelled 
look into the and articu- 
lation all schools for pupils above 
the age plus, even though the 
“terms reference” specifically ex- 
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cluded schools administered under the 
Elementary Code. The “terms 
reference” for the latest inquiry were 
follows: “To consider and report 
upon the organization and interrela- 
tion schools, other than those ad- 
ministered under the Elementary 
Code, which provide education for 
pupils beyond the age plus; 
regard being had particular the 
framework and content the educa- 
tion pupils who not remain 
school beyond the age about 16.” 
The Report the Consultative Com- 
mittee was published the end 
1938 under the title Secondary Edu- 
cation with Special 
Grammar Schools and Technical High 
Despite the terms refer- 
ence which would have limited the 
inquiry the Committee practically 
investigation schools giving 
courses corresponding academic 
courses American high schools, the 
Committee included its survey not 
only the traditional secondary 
“orammar” schools, but also the se- 
lective and non-selective modern 
senior schools, and recommended 
new type—the technical high school. 

The Committee has thus considered 
post-primary education after plus 
unit within which differentiation 
Accordingly has recommended pari- 
conditions all types post- 
primary schools—grammar schools, 
technical high schools, and modern 
schools. All schools should admin- 
istered under the same Code Regu- 
lations with respect size classes 

Report, now referred generally the 
Spens Report—the Chairman the Consultative Com- 
mittee Sir Will Spens who succeeded Sir Henry 


Hadow 1934—is published His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, 1938. 
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and building requirements. soon 
national finances render 
fees should abolished. the mat- 
ter teachers’ salaries and qualifica- 
tions the Committee somewhat 
equivocal its recommendation that 
all schools there should posts 
both the elementary and secondary 
scales, but the grammar schools the 
proportion posts the higher scale 
would larger owing the pre- 
ponderance more advanced work. 
Parity should also promoted 
postponing curricular differentiation 
each school the age order 
that opportunities for transfer from 
one type school another should 
kept open long possible. 
The Committee did not ignore the 
alternative the system differen- 
tiated types schools but rejected the 
multilateral comprehensive school 
for the following reasons: (1) The 
size each school would have 
very considerable, 800 more. (2) 
The difficulty securing adequate 
Sixth Forms senior classes the 
grammar schools since the large ma- 
jority pupils leave about the age 
would arise. (3) The difficulty 
finding principals equally com- 
petent develop the curriculum 
different types courses would 
great. (4) Special courses multi- 
lateral school would not satis- 
factory substitute for specialized 
schools for technical education. The 
recommendations accordingly favor 
the functional organization schools 
instead single school with large 
variety courses. While the argu- 
ments favor such organization, the 
major difficulty discovering “the 
right education for the right pupil 
under the right teacher” will continue 
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remain unsolved, not only when the 
assignment pupils the school 
most appropriate their abilities has 
considered, but also the early 
stages their secondary education. 
Teachers are urged review the 
achievements and abilities pupils 
the end the first two years their 
work. order encourage transfer 
from one school another, de- 
sirable. obvious that the basic 
problem guidance less urgent 
England and France than 
the United States despite differences 
organization. 

Next importance the provision 
more adequate opportunities for 
postprimary education the question 
the curriculum. The development 
the curriculum the senior 
modern schools has been proceeding 
with considerable vigor and insight 
and the main analogous that 
American junior high schools. These 
schools enjoy one important advan- 
tage over the academic secondary 
schools being free, for the present 
any rate, from the prescriptions 
external examinations and the require- 
ments foreign language. The 
curriculum the new technical high 
schools which are recommended the 
Committee should the same gen- 
eral character that the grammar 
schools for the first two years, that 
for pupils plus; thereafter 
liberal education with science and its 
applications the core and inspira- 
tion,” and should include English, 
history, geography, mathematics, sci- 
ence, engineering, drawing, practical 
crafts the workshops, physical edu- 
cation, aesthetic subjects, and foreign 
language for those pupils capable 
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profiting it. The essential difference 
would lie the application science 
the processes manufacture and 
the operation the devices and plant 
manufactured without being ham- 
pered ready-made examination 
syllabuses. 

the grammar academic sec- 
ondary schools the central core 
English subjects—English, Scripture, 
history, geography, 
together with foreign 
mathematics, science, music, 
handicrafts, domestic subjects, and 
physical education. The curriculum 
“should develop and harmonize the 
powers body, will, intellect, emo- 
tion, and conscience. should not 
consist any considerable extent 
courses which are only value the 
subjects are carried further. should 
stimulate create the desire con- 
tinue some form study whether 
not the pupil leave school 16. Pro- 
vided these conditions are satisfied the 
Committee desires leave much 
freedom possible schools the 
selection studies and their con- 
tent.” Country grammar schools could 
accordingly carry out the suggestion 
adapt their work the rural environ- 
ment. Whether the general principles 
can followed will depend the 
character the external examinations, 
whose retention recommended 
the Committee. 

The American critic would dis- 
posed attack the curricular recom- 
mendations the Committee tra- 
ditional and academic. Before does 
this, however, would desirable 
that read the Report whole. 
The Committee has not disregarded 
the claims for complete break with 
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tradition which are put forward this 
country. would well for him 
read the “Historical Note Faculty 
Psychology” Professor Cyril Burt 
and the “Memorandum the Cog- 
nitive Aspects Transfer Train- 
which served basis for the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions. Nor did the 
Committee ignore the American theo- 
pressure for activities ex- 
perience curriculum based 
lems instead dead materials. The 
argument the Committee against 
this type curricular organization 
follows: 


Intellectual growth, urged, should 
nourished not upon dead materials docketed 
and classified textbooks, but presenting 
the scholar with problematic situations 
dealt with means ideas and methods 
which may now have the historical charac- 
ter, now the mathematical, now the physi- 
cal biological. These ideas and methods 
are acquired the need for them 
emerges without reference the logical 
categories which they belong. Seductive 
this doctrine is, even the authority 
Dewey does not make wholly acceptable. 

School “subjects” stand for traditions 
practical, aesthetic and intellectual ac- 
tivity, each having its own distinctive in- 
dividuality; and hold that the profit 
pupil derives from them does not come from 
casual episodical contacts, but his be- 
ing, speak, put school them, and 
getting make their outstanding char- 
acter part the equipment and habit his 
mind, 


Again the aim “social compe- 


tence,” which promises become the 
dernier cri American education, 
not ignored but conceived terms 
all the subjects the curriculum 
rather than so-called social studies. “If 
the utility phase [in the development 
pupils’ interests] were adequately 
developed all the subjects the 
secondary school curriculum, every- 
thing which those concerned about 
‘education for citizenship’ rightly de- 
mand would probably granted.” 

evidence that the claims the 
pupils’ abilities and interests are not 
smothered under subject im- 
position the following statement 
aims illuminating. 


Before everything else the school should 
provide for the pre-adolescent and adoles- 
cent years life which answers their 
special needs and brings out their special 
values. our view school fulfils its 
proper purposes far fosters that 
growth the free growth individ- 
uality among its potential citizens), helping 
every boy and girl achieve the highest 
individual development which 
and she capable; and all that say 
about the curriculum the school 
applied the light this declaration. 
And have adopted the further principle 
that, while studies should not introduced 
which are beyond the present comprehen- 
sion and unrelated the present experi- 
ence pupils, yet, especially towards the 
end the course, studies may well in- 
troduced limited extent which have 
definite bearing the next stage their 
life, whether that future occupation 
continued education school univer- 
sity. 
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Trends Educational Sociology Abroad 


New York University 


OCIOLOGY, its relation educa- 
tion, field knowledge known 
America “educational sociology,” 
still remains, unfortunately, the 
twilight zone all other social and 
pedagogical sciences, rather vague 
and undeveloped discipline, unsure 
viewpoint, scope, methods, and 
For that reason, this field 
also known under such terms “edu- 
cational sociology,” “the sociology 
education,” “social education,” “péda- 
gogie sociologique,” and “soziologische 
The most influential these sub- 
divisions have been the contributions 
made “soziologische 


Cook, Community Backgrounds Educa- 
tion, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, 
Notice, for instance, that Cook indicates that 
his work deals “with what may become time 
single aspect educational sociology, the field 
school and community relations.” This hints how Cook 
avoids defining the field, suggested already the sub- 
title this book, Textbook Educational So- 
ciology.” other words, the author has identified 
this limited field “Community Backgrounds” with 
the whole field Educational Sociology and confuses 
even more this “field study which far highly 
variable and unstandardized.” Note also that 
has utilized the “Community” describe division 
the major field sociology. 

Paul Natorp, Sozialpaedagogik: Theorie der Wil- 
lenserziehung auf der Grundlage der Gemeinschaft, 
Stuttgart, 1921. 

Bergemann, Soziale auf erfahr- 
ungswissenschaftlicher Grundlage und mit Hilfe der 
induktiven Methode, Gera, 1900. 

Barth, Geschichte der Erziehung 
gischer und geistesgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung, Leipzig, 
ed., 1925. 

Educator: Dr. Willmann,” New Haven Teachers 
Journal, April 1933, pp. June 1933, pp. 20-27. 
The author indebted Professor Radosavljevich 
New York University for providing material these 
thinkers. 


(social, sociological Pedagogy). 
the idea that the individual essen- 
tially social being, and that his pow- 
ers can developed participating 
social activities. Accordingly, de- 
mands that the school and the class 
miniature societies and that codpera- 
tion applied all the activities 
the social life. implies tendency 
organize the school embryonic 
state, community, society, home, 
church, playground (the ancient 
Greeks called playground school, 
scholae). 

Since Comte’s introduction soci- 
ology and comparative education, the 
typical methods social pedagogy 
have centralized around Paul 
Paul Paul and 
Otto 

They all agree that purely indi- 
vidual education inadequate for 
solving complex problems educa- 
tion and that broad social attitude 
essential for complete understanding 
the true nature the function 
education. They regard education 
derived not only from the relation 
between pupil and the teacher, but 
resulting from the relation between 
the pupil and the whole social environ- 
ment, well the relation between 
the younger and the older generations. 
For them education not identical 
with schoolmastering; organic 
science, the science social progress. 
Individual education erroneously ac- 
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cords the teacher preéminence 
among the many educational forces, 
for the teacher, though important 
factor, means always the de- 
termining one, disregard the 
other forces. Each these apostles, 
then, has different philosophy 
life, and each one has made his par- 
ticular system philosophy the theo- 
retical foundation his social educa- 
tion. 

Natorp’s social education 
separable from Neo-Kantian Kritik; 
the spirit Barth’s 
philosophy history (that is, what 
thinks “sociology”), and Will- 
mann, great Roman Catholic edu- 
cator, derives the basic principles 
his social education from the semi- 
rationalistic Thomistic philosophy. 
the method investigation, the 
general truths social education have 
been demonstrated deductively 
Natorp, and inductively Berge- 
mann. The aim education the 
perfection the individual not for his 
own sake, but means end, for 
all agree that education serves the 
conservation and perfection society. 
Social education demands essentially 
equal educational opportunities for all. 
Natorp, father the “social- 
concept, social education 
seems equivalent education the 
community. Barth uncovers the true 
social character education rela- 
tion the educational phenomena and 
the forces that lie beyond the im- 
mediate education field, viz., the so- 


*Dominicis, Scienza comparata 
Sociologia Pedagogica. Torino, 1926. 

Kawerau, Sosiologische Berlin, 
1924, vols. 


*See: Roucek, “Masaryk Sociologist,” 


Sociology and Social Research, May-June 1938, vol. 
22, pp. 412-420. 
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cial organization, the degree in- 
tellectual development and the char- 
acter people’s philosophy life. 
His sociological approach shown 
his insistence that the educational 
theories and practices change with the 
modifications the social organiza- 
tion and the social activities. The 
motive force behind the educational 
movement and the movement towards 
higher cultural life the char- 
acter the prevailing ideas and the 
character the prevailing philosophy 
life. seeks make persons 
not only small fraction the peo- 
ple, but the people. Willmann 
conceived society social body 
social organism analogous the bio- 
logical organism. 

this group belongs also Saverio 
nected with our own Lester Ward, 
and his Sociological Pedagogy based 
upon the doctrine that society’s ameli- 
oration and retrogression are depend- 
ent upon and controlled the 
motives, aims, the ideals and methods 
employed attain these latter they 
dominate society’s educational system. 
The family and church cannot re- 
lied upon execute the educative 
function. The work falls upon the 
state, which has three missions: (1) 
the humanitarian, seeking eliminate 
war, (2) the economic, seeking 
eliminate misery, and (3) the educa- 
tional, seeking eliminate ignorance. 

Siegfried Kawerau’s analysis the 
structure contemporary society and 
its ideologies but attempt offer 
educational reforms for achieving 
socialism.” The sociological and philo- 
sophical ideas the late President 
Thomas Garigue Masaryk Czecho- 
and his successor, Eduard 
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influenced remarkable de- 
gree the educational system pre- 
Munich Czechoslovakia. Masaryk 
considered pedagogy practical sci- 
ence. From his sociological standpoint, 
criticized the school for its ex- 
cessive intellectualism and demanded 
the training emotions and will and 
the esthetic and moral education 
work. The main problems moral 
education are the sex questions and 
the struggle against alcoholism. Re- 
ligious education not subject for 
public schools and should left 
the family. Masaryk favored free 
and democratic school for all, with 
individualized training but socializing 
aims. The teacher must independ- 
ent his thinking and become real 
authority his community. The na- 
tionalistic aspects education must 
integrated with humanitarian and 
democratic ideals. The teaching 
economics and politics should 
regular part school curricula. But 
education ought not left the 
school alone, since pre-school and 
post-school education quite indis- 
pensable democracy. Women 
ought receive more education and 
training future mothers and the 
first educators their children. 
Morality and ethical self-control are 
the ultimate goals all educational 


Sociology and Social Research, Septemiber-October 1938, 
vol. 23, pp. 18-24. 

dans aux Etats-Unis. Paris; 1923. 

morale Paris, 1921. 

“Karl Weiss, Leipzig, 
1919. 

Based on: Sociology Past and Present Japan. 
Japanese Sociological Society (in the Department 
Sociology, College Literature, Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity). Tokyo, 1937; Kubota, “Educational So- 
ciology,” 39-42. 
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endeavors. sociologist sup- 
porting the so-called “critical real- 
ism,” elaborated Masaryk’s general 
ideas and emphasized the democratic 
bases education, favoring the in- 
tegration enlightened nationalism 
with internationalism and humanitari- 
anism, 

Roman’s well-known has 
influenced markedly the acceptance 
sociology academic subject 
Western Europe. His work even 
valuable the American sociologist, 
because one the best analyses 
the educational implications the 
ideas the early American sociolo- 
gists (Ward, Giddings, Cooley, and 
which also shows how various 
sociological and educational theories 
had modified each other the United 
States. Otherwise, the study void 
any original ideas, and only re- 
statement Ward, Dewey, King, 
Ellwood, and Giddings. Two French 
textbooks Educational Sociology 
are simple introductions 
this subject, obviously written 
hurry order for use the year 
following the introduction sociology 
subject into the teacher-training 
institutions France (1920). 
Weiss’s more original. 
considered “Pedagogical 
auxiliary pedagogical science, and 
discussed the relations between so- 
ciety, the social life children and 
education. particular interest his 
thesis that youth can understood 
only terms its groups. lack 
here, however, definite description 
the non-school agencies. 

Japan, sociology has been close 
connection with education since was 
first introduced into that 
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Dr. Toyama, after transplant- 
ing Spencerian sociology, taught the 
subject the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity for the first time, and was very 
much interested education. his 
Future Clan (1899) demon- 
strated how the influence group 
depends the culture its members. 
“That sociological observation 
education and may regarded 
educational sociological treatise.” The 
Science Political Education (1921) 
Tongo Takebe, the successor 
Toyama, was the first the system- 
atic educational theories Japanese 
sociologists. After Spencer, the theo- 
ries social pedagogy Bergemann 
and Natorp came attract attention, 
while the theories Dewey and 
others were introduced. the practice 
education, the fundamental prin- 
ciple modern Japanese education 
emphasize the social, especially the 
nationalistic viewpoints. There are 
numerous treatises social pedagogy, 
Kido’s attempt separate the 
scientific character this science from 
the socio-philosophical point view 
Social Pedagogy and Educational 
Science. American Educational Soci- 
ology has been studied Tasei’s 
Current Ideas Educational Sociolo- 


Masaryk and Blaha has 
popularized educational 
His Sociology one 


Blaha, Sociologie Prague; rev. ed., 
1930. 

The Sociology Childhood, New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, really the first systematic study that title 
and the field English. For good survey the 
literature pertaining that field, see Chapter “The 
Child Past and Present,” pp. 3-26. 

inteligence. Prague: Orbis, 
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(1928), Akimoto’s General 
View American Educational 
ology (1932), and others. 
Hiroshima University attempted 
synthesis the sociological funda- 
mental thinking Takebe and the 
educational sociology America. 
Hisotoshi Tanabe, prominent stu- 
dent French sociological theory, in- 
troduced the sociological ideas edu- 
cation Durkheim his Studies 
History French Sociology (1931) and 
Education and Sociology (1934). 
Kaztua Kurauchi’s Sociological Prob- 
lems Education (1926) and Soci- 
ology and Education (1933) study 
the fundamental principles the 
social problems education, playing 
regard the foreign theories edu- 
cational sociology, especially those 
Germany. for the sociology 
childhood, the efforts the Child 
Sociological Society, and Kanji 
Hatano, psychologist, are most 
worthy note, while Yuzura Ishi- 
kawa made some remarkable studies 
the development popular educa- 
tion modern Japan, which have 
much significance for the develop- 
ment the sociological surveys 
educational facts. Much this material 
commands attention. 


the best surveys the theoretical 
and practical surveys this field 
available, and especially because 
“child study” still remains the most 
doubtful category all those in- 
cluded the tentative list special- 
ties educational But 
Blaha’s opus magnum really The 
summarizes all the available litera- 
ture covering this topic and quite 
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brilliant its social interpretations. 

summary, Blaha’s thesis 
follows: 

After showing what features the 
intelligentsia are reflected the popu- 
lar mind, and what special features 
were stressed the scientific thinking 
such thinkers Cartault, Kolabin- 
ska, Pareto, Weil, Giese, Mannheim, 
Ivanov Razumnik, Blok, Wolfson, 
Michels, Duprat, and others—the 
majority these being psychic and 
ethic features—he analyses the soci- 
ological aspects the problem. The 
intelligentsia can best characterized 
terms its social function, the 
function spiritualization. Society 
cannot exist without spiritual at- 
mosphere, without spiritual ties and 
the spiritual va!ues truth, beauty, 
good, order, peace, consolation, and 
other concepts. Through this function 
the intelligentsia creates for society the 
following necessary essentials self- 
preservation: the spiritual integration 
all special groups, the same spiritual 
atmosphere and spiritual values for 
all. ranges itself around the cul- 
tural spiritualization principle, which 
links society vertically. The intelli- 
gentsia is, further, non-class and 
non-vocational social category. 
find all levels income, all so- 
cial groups centered around the realm 
economic and political activity, 
namely the upper social strata; and 
besides this has place its own 
the upper stratum social space, 
apart from all state- and class-group- 
ings. It, therefore, represents through 
its functions factor unifying and in- 
tegrating all component parts so- 
ciety. 

The functions the intelligentsia 
are varied. First all, creates 
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spiritual values. Through this raises 
itself height from which can 
view the whole social life one 
single unit; this its integrating 
function. But not merely the 
creator spiritual values; causes 
these values circulate human so- 
ciety, which thus tends become 
gradually spiritualized; this the 
“circulating” function the intelli- 
gentsia. these must added also 
the critical “shaping” function, 
since the intelligentsia 
mould the human spirit before that 
spirit can able and willing accept 
those spiritual values; must 
shaped and developed the form and 
level spiritual life. This the 
reason for the prestige intelligence, 
because spiritual values have ir- 
resistibly attractive influence. these 
further joined the function learn- 
ing and organizing (of labor, capital, 
knowledge, will, etc.), which, its 
highest form, means the systematiza- 
tion all that secular and mundane 
under the unifying spiritual aspect, 
the moral aspect. Finally, the in- 
telligentsia not only the creator and 
the propagator spiritual values, but 
also their consumer. 

The characteristic elements the 
gentsia, far this mentality 
formed the functioning the in- 
telligentsia, are: the idea repre- 
sentation, the idea social distance, 
the idea sovereignty culture, and 
also certain feature mechanization 
and moralization. Besides this ideolog- 
ical community, the mentality the 
intelligentsia reveals also certain dif- 
ferences, determined biological dis- 
tinctions (man-woman), 
sional distinctions (lawyer, physician, 
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artist 
acteristics. 
The current crisis the intelli- 
gentsia much more acute the 
field distributed functions than 
that creative function—due the 
special nature the latter. The crisis 
determined subjective, internal 
factors, due the intelligentsia itself, 
well objective, external fac- 
tors. far the first are concerned, 
ance rationality, that say: 
critical rationality controversy be- 
tween rationalism and irrationalism), 
practical rationality controversy be- 
tween sentimentalism and realism), 
and social rationality controversy 
between individualism and collectiv- 
ism). The disturbance rationality 
may also take the form certain 
intellectual incompetence. From the 
psychological point view, this crisis 
appears feeling inferiority (due 


and national char- 
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psychic maladjustment social 
requirements), and feeling 
anxiety, uncertainty, and uneasiness 
life. Finally, crisis the functioning 
the intelligentsia may 
cause the lack will towards 
moral activity. far other (ob- 
jective) factors are concerned, the 
crisis the intelligentsia appears, 
first all, only one aspect the 
general crisis society, especially 
de-spiritualization the political 
and economic order; further, 
outcome the pressure caused the 
influence power-relations and eco- 
nomic conditions, which 
gentsia isolation from the popu- 
lar masses and weakening its 
main mission society. The crisis 
the spiritualization function the 
intelligentsia caused, partly least, 
the insufficiency the present edu- 
cational system. This has universal ap- 
plication. 


The Polish sociological studies 
education have been the most serious 
attempts revise the whole meth- 
odology educational sociology and 
develop definite field the 
“Sociology Education.” The most 
original thinker this group (By- 
stron, Chalasinski, Mystakowski) has 
been internationally known sociolo- 
gist, Florian Znaniecki, who wants 
create special and independent 
branch sociology, theoretical dis- 
cipline which not mere auxiliary 
science education, but science 


Florian Znaniecki, Socjologja wychowania (The 
Sociology Education): vol. Wychowujace spo- 
leczenstwo, Warsaw, 1928; Vol. II: Urabianie osoby 
wychowanka, Warsaw, 1930. 

summary Znaniecki’s thesis can found 
his Actions. New York, 1936, pp. 676-77. 


treating the cultural sphere educa- 
tion and its relations other cultural 
construct formal sociology which 
would create body concepts for 
utilization research and unification 
its results, the subject considera- 
tion such sociologists Cooley, 
Park, and Burgess. line with this 
reasoning, sociological studies facts 
education ought separated 
entirely from discussions about the 
educational application these studies 
and constructed into branch 
theoretic science can 
advance unless the problems and hy- 
potheses constituting its main body 
are organized first from the viewpoint 
their theoretical, logical connection. 
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“And science can truly useful 
practically unless refuses 
bound those conceptions which 
have been developed the course 
practical reflection.” The whole com- 
plex sociological problems concern- 
ing education ought separated 
from general sociology, and soci- 
ology education should really sup- 
plement general sociology. From this 
assumption, Sociology Education 
has only begun grow self- 
conscious discipline. Further develop- 
ments depend additional sociologi- 
cal monographs and the progress 
systematization. The trouble with 
most objective monographs educa- 
tional phenomena that they are 
sociographic rather than sociological, 
describing particular complexes 
educational facts certain com- 
munity certain time, but “do not 
use this description explicitly test 
sociological hypotheses formu- 
late sociological problems that could 
applied all educational facts 
the same kind, whenever and wher- 
ever they occur.” 

The recent emphasis sociology 


Scheler, Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 
Leipzig, 1926; Formalismus der Ethik und die 
materiale Werthethik, 1916. For good introduction, 
see Barnes Howard Becker, Social Thought 
from Lore Science, vol. pp. 908-913. Boston: 
Heath Co., 1938. 
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our understanding the “Sociology 
Knowledge” and the discussion 
the ideology played social 
control and social force now 
beginning projected into the 
educational literature concerned with 
educational goals and objectives. 
this respect, little known about Max 
Scheler, the real founder the soci- 
ology knowledge, who was much 
influenced Durkheim and his col- 
laborators and who contributed pro- 
found study the social 
sympathy and emotional under- 
standing.” His criticism Adam 
Smith and Herbert Spencer, and like 
“sympathy theorists,” complicated 
and needs studied. insists, for 
instance, that “it not 
evoke emotion oneself order 
understand such emotion 
others.” Scheler’s number and kind 
varieties sympathies are the great 
significance this kind emotional 
identification are increasingly impor- 
tant educational sociology. 

“The whole field the relation 
sociology education discussed 
‘The Contributions Sociology 
Education,’ chapter prepared the 
author for Barnes Becker, 
eds., Social Theories (to published 
the fall The Appleton- 
Century Co.).” 


Every scheme education being, bottom, practical philosophy, 
necessarily touches life every 
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Editorial 


“EDUCATION AND THE NEW REALISM” 


this title has appeared what 
assume the Essentialist’s dia- 
lectical attack upon Progressivism and, 
particular, its sponsoring philosophy 
developed John Dewey. Any 
volume which attempts set forth 
sharp contrast the teachings 
Progressivism and Essentialism cur- 
rent education deserves careful read- 
ing. Although the meaning the 
Progressive movement has often been 
described both terms pragmatism 
and its more recent expression, in- 
strumentalism, there growing 
conviction among its proponents and 
opponents alike that practice the 
movement many instances misrepre- 
sents the theory upon which avowed- 
rests. Through their Manifesto, 
year ago, the Essentialists defined 
their conception education and this 
conception (long before the Manifesto 
and even more vigorously since its 
distribution) has been valiantly and 
ably defended William Bagley. 
But, again, practice the theory 
misapplied far the typical 
traditional school can classified 
under Essentialism. The present situa- 
tion American education presents 
distorted dualism. the one hand 
are two apparently conflicting theories 
propounded respectively Dewey 
and Bagley; the other, are ex- 
tremist applications these theories 
widely variant from theories 
themselves. Thus, neither these 


and Education, Macmillan, 
see also Logic, Henry Holt, 1938. 


educational leaders enjoys numerous 
following that understandingly puts 
into practice what respective 
theories teach. One regrettable result 
the widespread confusion that en- 
velops the meaning the two 
theories. Another unfortunate out- 
come the amount discord within 
the ranks education and the con- 
sequent lack united effort behalf 
human welfare. 

Recently Mr. Dewey has restated 
brief what means the 
theory that underlies Progressive edu- 
cation and now Education and the 
New Realism Mr. Breed attempts 
similar service behalf Essential- 
ism. The author writes with delightful 
ease and soars with seraphic grace and 
grin among the “independent reals” 
that flit and out his experience. 
Although the title the book leads 
one anticipate sustained and sys- 
tematic exposition philosophical 
theory the author throughout con- 
troversial and more the doctrinaire 
and rhetorician than the penetrating 
scientific philosopher. controver- 
sialist violates the outset basic 
rule debate, namely, that the argu- 
ments must confined agreed- 
upon delimitation meaning. One 
may not the present debate employ 
the term realism both its popular 
and its philosophical meanings. The 
author’s numerous references inde- 
pendent reals and his insistence that 
Mr. Dewey pragmatism denies 
such existences are wholly misleading. 
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Pragmatism and instrumentalism are 
not primarily concerned with ontology. 
They are theories inquiry, how one 
acquires knowledge. They focus at- 
tention upon how the individual may 
ascertain for himself what true 
false. sure, any theory 
edge involves theory the universe 
whole, but critical reaction 
such theory must employ the ideas 
and the terms the theory the 
context that the proponent thereof has 

The present examination Educa- 
tion and the New Realism confined 
its author’s attack pragmatism. 
One notes the outset his belief 
“safe” world contrasted with his 
scorn toward Mr. Dewey’s observa- 
tion that live precarious and 
unsafe world. Mr. Breed scornful 
not much because the world called 
precarious because Mr. Dewey 
holds that the presence uncertainty 
human existence makes impera- 
tive for man develop ever in- 
creasing amount the power intelli- 
gence weapon defense and 
instrument achieving least rela- 
tive security. The author deprecates 
the emphasis that pragmatism assigns 
intelligence and the value that 
places upon man thinking organ- 
ism. But let the author speak for 
himself: 


The instrumentalist attributes lordly 
power the spirit man for what can 
stay the hand man the creator? re- 
jects realism partly because fails con- 
firm his estimate human nobility; be- 
cause denies man habitation the 
company the gods. The external pres- 
sure the cosmic process, viewed his 
opponents, stirs his bones with deep anxiety. 
such cosmos would too largely 
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the mercy the elements, the impres- 
sive mass which gives him sense in- 
significance, philosophic headache. “Hu- 
man life must more fortunate than 
that,” whispers encouraging himself, 
“It more fortunate than that,” firmly 
touch real evangelism, and delivers 
his flattering message receptive world, 


(p. 120) 


Ignoring the author’s flair for 
rhetoric and his fondness for ridicule 
controversial lance may suffice 
say that the pragmatist not all 
interested the company the gods, 
certainly not those the neorealist’s 
household variety, and quite content 
with the implication the old idealis- 
tic estimate man having been 
created little lower than the angels. 
power improve himself than man. 
Mr. Breed knows higher breed 
Chicago would like have card 
introduction. 

Neorealism apparently subscribes 
universal reason and universe that 
safe because operates according 
law; and therefore that rational. 
Apparently the author listens bed- 
time stories from Bullfinch and The 
Golden Bough. world pestilences, 
famines, dust storms, floods, wars, 
panics and crime would seem 
precarious. And man’s inhumanity 
man, intolerance, hatred and merciless 
competition not lessen its misery 
and uncertainty. personify nature 
either kind rational may com- 
forting and inspiring poetry but 
not science. not even religion 
which hypothecates halcyon existence 
free pain and death. Mr. Dewey 
and others who find life full hazard 
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are not pessimists but old-fashioned, 
commonsense realists (not the new 
kind). the one hand, Mr. Breed 
ridicules Mr. Dewey for allegedly 
denying the existence reals; the 
other, calls him pessimist because 
well aware them. And the 
author mounts his snorting steed and 
dashes into the joust this fashion: 
reiterate, the notion world 
independent man the ordinary 
geological sense absolutely lacking 
the furniture their minds. Science, 
together with all its objects knowl- 
edge, regarded entirely within 
human experience. Its laws and objects 
are conceptual products human 
thought, shaped from immediate ex- 
perience. The external world natu- 
ral science put down the calendar 
such philosophers [the pragmatists 
gratuitous fancy, and unnecessary 
assumption.” (p. 100) Well, Mr. 
Breed knows any natural scientist, 
physicist, geologist astronomer who 
believes that laws are not human inter- 
pretations natural phenomena, 
many them often revised (to wit the 
Copernican system versus the 
maic), again crave card intro- 
duction. Mr. Dewey does have plenty 
furniture his mind. called 
upon arrival brute, raw facts; now 
calls concepts ideas because 
arranged the furniture within his 
habitat experience. this sense 
takes the “given.” Here statement 
from Mr. Dewey’s Logic—A Theory 
Inquiry which Mr. Breed had not 
read when wrote his book for Logic 
was still press the time: 

The necessary presence definite objects 
repeatedly and familiarly employed 


Italics, ours. 
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means futher knowledge gives the realis- 
tic theory its plausibility; plausibility 
great that any other theory seems like 
departure from common sense made only 
meet the exigencies some preconceived 
theory. That stones, stars, trees, cats and 
dogs, etc., exist independently the par- 
ticular processes knower given 
time groundedly established fact 
knowledge anything can well be. For 
sets connected existential distinctions, 
they have emerged and been tested over 
and over again the inquiries individ- 
uals and the race. most cases would 
gratuitous waste energy repeat 
the operations which they have been 
instituted and confirmed. For the individ- 
ual knower suppose that constructed 
them his immediate mental processes 
absurd would for him suppose 
that created the streets and houses 
sees travels through city. Neverthe- 
less, the streets and houses have been made, 
although existential operations exercised 
upon independently existing not 
mental processes. When once instituted, 
objects, like streets and houses, are directly 
used new undertakings. (p. 521) 


Again seems important remind 
Mr. Breed that the pragmatist not 
primarily concerned with the nature 
locale independent reals. in- 
terested them objects inquiry, 
brute facts examined order 
understand what with them 
the scheme living. 

According the theory neoreal- 
ism (as declared the author) brute 
facts reals are “discovered,” not 
“Amen,” says the pragmatist. 
But would seem common sense 
that not until the individual becomes 
aware such reals they have 
existence for him. Merely discover 
them not sufficient for the intelli- 
gent life. The individual aware that 
they are, but education process 
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whereby learns what they are, what 
them has begun experience them. 
From then on, means informal 
education (or experiencing), 
engages learning what the brute 
facts mean. The meaning not dis- 
covered; evolves created, for 
meanings include situations and what 
particular fact means any moment 
depends upon its context. Meanings 
are not mere structures particular 
isolated entity. Meanings are patterns 
relations and these patterns exist 
within, not outside of, experience. 
therefore proper describe the 
acquisition meanings the result 
the individual’s creativeness the 
same sense the electric bulb and its 
light were created Edison and the 
“Sistine Madonna” was created 
Michelangelo. All knowledge hu- 
man invention; the raw materials 
experience are given. The object 
known its meaning created 
man; exists within his experience. 
for him did create it. 
would seem beyond any need 
argument that every idea, ideal, sub- 
ject, area knowledge subject 
matter selected for educational ends 
the outcome man’s own creative- 
ness the sense that these areas 
meanings constitute not discoveries but 
organizations consequent upon think- 
ing feeling both. Certainly 
man’s invention it. The issue 
clearly stated the author: 


Pragmatist and realist begin harmoni- 
ously enough paying tribute the su- 
preme significance intellection 
modern world fallen idols and failing 
ideals. Rather precarious world, not? 
Both are completely disillusioned gentle- 


men. [Elsewhere the author refers prag- 
matists wastrels and immoral. But here 
they are still gentlemen. And together with 
the neorealists disillusioned. How can 
neorealist Their theo- 
retical standard for the humanistic endeav- 
ors which they are jointly absorbed 
“rationality.” The realist, have seen, 
has more confidence than the pragmatist 
the revelations intellect about the 
world, indeed much more that com- 
monly reproaches his friendly enemy 
anti-intellectual unworthy public con- 
fidence and trust [sic]. believes, with 
common sense, that intelligence discloses 
preexistent reality; that its chief function 
discovery. This the pragmatist denies, but 
makes immediate amends for the detrac- 
tion attributing intelligence creative 
function. asserts that intelligence manu- 
factures existences, actually creates objects 
knowledge. Education therefore re- 
garded the reconstruction experience. 
The realist retorts that such definition 
unduly flatters human hopes because be- 
lies human ability. Concepts, says the real- 
ist, are discovered intelligence among 
the materials the universe; concept, 
says the instrumentalist, 
creation. (p. 61) 


this citation the key words the 
present controversy 
matists and neorealists are: intellect, 
rationality, intelligence, discovery, 
creates, concepts. 
holds that intellect and rationality re- 
fer Aristotelian and scholastic logic 
based upon belief universal and pure 
reason apart from the human organ- 
ism (an assumption that has never 
been proved); that intelligence not 
native but acquired; that discovery 
confined the raw materials ex- 
perience; that creativeness condi- 
tioned experience; and that con- 
cepts are not universal eternal but 
the results organized experience, 
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subject reconstruction the light 
posits universal mind (or some monis- 
tic substance) supernatural realm 
absolute and definitive reals and con- 
cepts which await man’s discovery. 
Hence all that now exists within 
human experience has also prior and 
everlasting existence. the neorealist 
consistent then all the errors which 
have victimized man (all the super- 
stitions), which are forms generali- 
zations and concepts, preéxisted man’s 
emergence. this the kind uni- 
verse that environs the company the 
gods again say: the pragmatist 
wants commerce with it. 

Two additional citations from the 
author’s charges that the pragmatists 
deny the existence brute facts will 
further illustrate his rhetorical frolick- 
ing across the fields popular and 
philosophical uses reality: 


The realist argues that things may 
without being humanly cognized. The in- 
strumentalist retorts with challenging, 
How you know? The realist admits that 
known, and then proceeds two 
things: (1) rejects the theory that 
knowing constitutive its object, and 
(2) proposes the theory that knowing 
relation into which the object enters. 
How, asks, could knowledge make 
difference past event? How could 
modify the number hairs, any, 
head? (p. 115) 

the [pragmatist’s] picture the 
world remains one amputation and ex- 
aggeration-amputation the cosmos, 
gence. (p. 116) 


which sufficient reply that 
the relation into which the object en- 
ters experience and itself object 
knowledge. The pragmatist does 
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not amputate the cosmos, tries 
understand means the only 
instruments that mankind offers— 
education and intelligence. His knowl- 
edge does make very great differ- 
ence past event. becomes 
object knowledge many respects 
far better known understood today 
than when occurred because its 
possibly numerous relations are now 
scientifically analyzable. 

The author accepts the popular re- 
port that the pragmatist only that 
true which works, and therefore that 
consequences are more reliable criteria 
truth than priori assumptions. 
Modern science, method in- 
quiry, does stress results and conclu- 
sions necessary what Dewey calls 

“assertibility,” knowledge. 
should noted, however, that testing 
inquiry implies something tested 
examined. Pragmatism involves 
two-way process. looks backward 
the sense that accepts for inquiry 
all the content man’s “discoveries” 
inventiveness and tests them under 
the control what appears their 
present value instruments human 
welfare. The value promise, its 
“truth,” lies its fulfillment. 
not kept valueless promise. 
kept. Thus proved true. 
Pragmatism holds that huge amount 
man’s so-called knowledge credu- 
lous “knowledge about” forms 
beliefs, assumptions, creeds, theories, 
guesses, postulates, hypotheses—call 
them what will—which have either 
continued untested, have been 
found false present methods 
inquiry, remain unverifiable because 
valid measurements are not yet possi- 
ble. The rationalist devotee 
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apriorism either regards such 
edge sacrosanct beyond human 
understanding. accepts faith 
and for his own comfort asserts that 
knows. Traditionally man has ac- 
cepted priori reasoning alone sufh- 
cient. Pragmatism insists that the 
posteriori must not only supplement 
the priori, but the latter object 
knowledge confirmed and verified 
(made groundedly true) the for- 
mer. That true because works 
means, then, that that true for the 
individual which known true, 
such tests are now approved. Prag- 
matism does not deny that there 
existence prior knowledge but 
applies the scientific method the 
whole cultural heritage and seeks 
understand what means far 
present methods inquiry can pro- 
mote such understanding. And what 
not known remains untested 
assumption which one may believe 
for number reasons but not 
assertible. Much the world’s faith 
based fear and hope; wishful 
believing. Pragmatism seeks faith and 
hope that rest personal acquaintance 
with experience tested and 
proved claims. This would seem 
common sense. This the method 
employ the common affairs life. 
Why should not least try use 
this method the realm ideals and 
the major beliefs the race? 

One more statement must chal- 
lenged. It, too, popular misinter- 
pretation pragmatism. Mr. Breed 
deplores the individualism 
allegedly exalted the pragmatist. 
Thus, writes: 


Dewey and Tufts Ethics. 
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When personal satisfaction made the 
criterion truth and morality seem 
oriented for the fate that awaits all who 
misconceive the nature the world. 
need worry about the ultimate triumph 
such doctrine the schools. the 
gospel every epicure, the solace every 
wastrel, pillar defense for all who want 
shirk the responsibilities life. (p. 108) 


Aside from the loose and incorrect 
use the word “epicure” (Epicurus 
was one the most rigid moralists) 
this statement pathetic misreading 
the ethical teachings pragmatism. 
Dewey 


... the underlying truth what called 
Epicurianism this: the importance nur- 
turing the present enjoyment things 
worth while, instead sacrificing present 
value unknown and uncertain future. 
this course popularly thought 
mere self indulgence, selfish and destruc- 
tive consecutive striving for remote ends, 
because emphasis laid upon the bare 
fact enjoyment instead upon the values 
enjoyed. Here the conclusion the 
need fostering every opportunity di- 
rect enjoyment the kind goods reflec- 
tion approves, 


careful and extensive reading 
the pragmatic attitude toward ethics 
and morals will make clear any 
open-minded student that what prag- 
matism holds high reflective morali- 
ty, behavior that for social good, and 
conduct that conforms whole 
situation now exists and not mere- 
this situation terms indi- 
vidual impulse. What will this conduct 
lead to? brings focus the probable 
consequences behavior the light 
experience. This firmer ground 
for morals than mere obedience 
boxed-in set concepts dictated 
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shows used such dictation for selfish 
acquistion power. 

There not space this time for 
detailed reply the author’s treat- 
ment subjects and activities. 
rooted his misinterpretations 
illustrated the foregoing review. 
far the author directs his barbs 
against the extreme 


Progressives, his book line with 
adverse criticisms among the Pro- 
But cannot 


gressives themselves. 
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mentalism. The latter may wrong; 
neorealism may right, but the 
author’s charges and exposition not 
support either possibility. 

more comprehensive review 
the educational implications Edu- 
cation and the New Realism introduces 
the review section the present issue. 


The pragmatic movement has emphasized practically altogether 
the function truth relation life whole. The function 
truth regulate conduct; and truth, therefore, valid when 
flows into its anticipated consequences. These consequences are 
further experiences. Epistemologically truth rests 
and experience, one moment individual consciousness, rests 
more experience, the present moment becoming confluent with the 
new moments the ever expanding restless stream. The flow 
this stream has its direction determined the past and present tend- 
encies, but also has its own individuality, the old elements flow 


into the new situations, 


whether chemical psychological. What 


should made clear that pragmatism theory the function 
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Leisure with Nature 


HELEN REEVE 


Let escape parching summer and autumn with 


nature’s funeral procession. 


Let evade frigid wintry winds fraught with 


melancholy depression. 
Let bask the soothing glow spring 
And revel the bliss sure bring. 
Beneath dark-leafed ilex, retreat sublime, 
Where bards like Horace delighted recline; 
Let linger and listen rambling brook 
Prattle endless content through cozy nook. 
gurgle with brooks; vegetate with flowers; 
roam among clouds; sigh among bowers— 


leisure! 
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attempt state the principal educa- 
tional values which Professor 
sought protect and conserve writing 
this book will perhaps help both under- 
stand his method and evaluate the result 
its Professor Breed has seen 
the educational movement which flaunts the 
name “Progressive” attack the traditional 
organization the curriculum into orderly 
subjects. The result has seemed him too 
often encouragement intellectual an- 
archy and the dissipation children’s “en- 
ergy sand pile.” has observed the 
leaders this same movement criticizing 
the presuppositions the “‘precision 
movement educational research and 
throwing doubt upon many the claims 
for the place measurement educational 
practice which were urged strongly during 
the 1920’s. This criticism has seemed him 
affront “Science” and attempt 
substitute romantic speculation for its sober 
certitude. Finally, the author believes that 
many Progressives among educators have 
added confusion romance their flight 
from the ideal” education ad- 
vocating that the schools and the educational 
profession consciously assume responsible 
“political” social and economic re- 
construction. And Professor Breed feels that 
this can only lead educators further toward 
anti-intellectualism and toward forgetful- 
ness their primary responsibility con- 
veying verified truth students. 

Thus this author sees contemporary 
threats three his basic educational 
values—the subject curriculum, the scien- 
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tific approach education, and non-political 
devotion educators communication 
the tested intellectual tradition. All these 
threats seem focus the Progressive 
movement. And, his genuine concern 
for these values, has attempted criticism 
the fountainhead Progressive theory, 
the philosophic position John Dewey, 
the interest these major educational val- 
ues and from the point view “new 
realism.” the purpose this review 
offer brief comment the author’s de- 
fense these three educational values and 
upon the quality his philosophic criticism. 


The Organization Curricular Materials 


This reviewer believes that most Pro- 
gressive educators will agree with Professor 
Breed that the problem organization 
curriculum materials crucial and, 
some respects, open problem today. They 
will agree also that curriculum materials 
must drawn large part from the living 
traditions our culture, certainly not ex- 
cluding the scientific tradition. But the more 
thoughtful the Progressives will find 
little theoretical guidance “solution” 
the problem organization which praises 
those who use subjects and projects 
the teaching process,” and which tilts 
vigorously but vaguely, from indiscrimi- 
nate center position, with the “traditionalist 
who rattles the dry bones generaliza- 
tions all day long” and the “radical activist 
who spends his time throughout the day 
feverishly going nowhere.” (p. 147) 

This illustrates one Dr. Breed’s favor- 
ite methods “solving” problems—the 
method steering relatively unanalyzed 
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compromise course 
heightened extremes. The failure this 
intellectual method give theoretical guid- 
ance apparent when one tries translate 
the compromise “formula” into working 
school procedures. what standards are 
judge what areas are amenable 
“subject” and which “project” organiza- 
tion? From what criticized perspective are 
judge the proper distribution “proj- 
ect” and “subject” emphasis educational 
areas? the absence such conscious 
perspective, educators tend fall back un- 
critically upon already institutionalized pro- 
cedures for standards judgment. Thus 
the educational middle-of-the-roader tends 
serve the status quo. 

more basic analysis (more basic from 
the standpoint one who demands that 
his analyses give guidance practice) 
would recognize that both “subject” and 
“project” organizations knowledge are 
contemporary cultural facts, each serving 
contemporary cultural purpose. Subject 
organization admittedly basic the pur- 
suit (and “best” for the pursuers of) 
specialized research subject matter areas. 
This analysis would recognize that the 
most reliable findings modern research 
come teachers and pupils organized this 
form. would further recognize that 
“project” organization seeks marshal the 
best available relevant meanings freshly to- 
ward the solution novel problems which 
groups children and teachers meet the 
“common “normative” level the 
process living and working together un- 
der contemporary conditions. Our hypo- 
thetical analysis would attempt see these 
“alternative” modes organization inte- 
grally relation and point concrete ways 
which the cultural gap between the two 
can bridged without doing violence 
the values and uses either mode. 

Dr. Breed generally advocates the “sub- 
ject” organization funded cultural mean- 
ings proper goal for general school ac- 
complishment. far our statement 
above true, here advocates building 


organization meanings, deposited out 
work specialized research areas, into 
the minds all students. Viewed this 
light, Mr. Breed who attempting 
make Newton out every child, despite 
his charge that the Progressives are seeking 
just that. (p. 215) And not evi- 
dent priori that “facing reality” (an im- 
portant value both for Professor Breed and 
for the Progressives) better taught 
helping students face Mr. Newton’s tech- 
nical problems bravely than helping them 
face their own contemporary “norma- 
tive” problems, unless one assumes, Dr. 
Breed often seems do, that the physicist’s 
abstract version reality literal tran- 
script the really real and that the reality 
revealed other interpretations thus only 
apparent. 

Mr. Breed’s attempt bring the two 
modes organization together calling 
“subjects” the ends and “activities” the 
means education (p. 146) seems 
violate the essential spirit the “prob- 
lem approach” education fixing ad- 
vance outcomes active educational at- 
tempts solve problems. can thus hardly 
claim the name synthesis the two 
views proper organization school ef- 
fort. 


Unquenched Faith Science 


The author believes that “the questions 
where projects will used, and 
what type, must answered experi- 
ment.” (p. 147) This suggestion ad- 
mittedly little immediate help offering 
solution the above problem, save 
admirable robust call faith the 
creativity human intelligence, faith 
which Mr. Breed other connections 
seems deny. But, when remembered 
that the author seems mean “experi- 
ment” abstract and limited trial the 
precise science model, the above statement 
serves admirably illustrate his ardent ad- 
vocacy “scientific” guidance educa- 
tional practice. The current tentativeness 
and uncertainty educational theory and 
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practice seem him arise primarily from 
the present incompleteness our “conclu- 
sive experimental evidence.” The condition 
uncertainty definitely does not for Pro- 
fessor Breed indicate any problematic qual- 
and educational processes does for the 
scientific evidence available, have 
picture the real world, picture 
which changeable only the further 
development the sciences and probably 
eventually changeable major way 
since additional findings will only further 
reveal the character preéxistent reality 
which the sciences already present part. 
Since the results science are conceived 
Dr. Breed, required learning the facts 
the sciences pupils not imposition but 
rather the equipping people with certain 
knowledge about the settled world which 
they must live and which they must ad- 
just. The facts revealed scientific re- 
search offer the only proper basis for de- 
pendable curriculum. Given time enough, 
the social scientist will find the “‘facts” about 
proper social relationships, including the 
educational. 

not the purpose this review 
analyze this positivist faith scientific prog- 
ress which Professor Breed here evinces. 
Recent wars, the rise Fascism, latter-day 
revolutions our economic and intellectual 
life have hardly seemed shake this faith 
him, they have for many others. But 
readers this book should aware this 
faith order understand what seems 
this reviewer over-reaction against the 
educational “experimentalists’ recent crit- 
icisms the assumptions and categories 
the positivistic movement educational 
science. These criticisms have been magni- 
fied his view into virtual rejection 
the experimentalists scientific method 
education and the use scientific find- 
ings educational investigations 
realization that most Progres- 
sives education, following Professor 
Dewey, are seeking, rightly wrongly, 
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extend scientific method 
though broadened and humanized, all 
areas life and education, rather than 
reject constrict their use, would have 
saved the author much effort and many 
pages. For Progressives are not seldom 
buoyed some Professor Breed’s 
own faith “scientific progress,” despite 
their differences with educational scientists 
concerning the propriety certain their 
premises and categories. 

Professor Breed has failed recognize 
broad ally with respect the central im- 
portance the near-positivism 
many educational Progressives, his my- 
opia seems grounded more basic iden- 
tification the world views science with 
that realism, single philosophic system. 
Such identification seems this reviewer 
highly questionable. For empirically 
evident any student modern thought 
that the philosophy modern science 
interpretation knowledge, nor committed 
Dr. Breed’s metaphysical notion 
single substance, neither mind nor body, 
position often called neutral monism, 
the author seems times assume. For 
men woo modern science more ardently 
claim draw more clues for their the- 
ory knowledge and world view from 
than Dewey, the instrumentalist, 
Carnap, the logical positivist. Even the 
idealists for the most part have come 
reconcile their doctrine with modern scien- 
tific findings. (It also interesting and use- 
ful remember that three the six real- 
ists mentioned Dr. Breed signalizing 
the realist revival our scientific times— 
Santayana, Lovejoy and Whitehead— 
would reject one both Professor 
Breed’s monisms, whether knowledge 
substance. Realists offer united front 
their interpretation dependence upon 
modern science, fact which Dr. Breed 
nowhere makes clear.) The fact seems 
that school modern philosophy can 
properly claim speak with peculiar au- 
thority for science, though all them may, 
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and for the most part do, try capture 
her contemporary prestige 
circles for their systems. And, conversely, 
modern science implies determinately 
single philosophical outlook. The differentia 
variant contemporary metaphysical out- 
looks must sought elsewhere, not least 
the conflicts and tensions our confused 
culture, concrete analysis which Dr. 
Breed for the most part avoids. 


the Middle the Road “Scientific” 
Position? 


This leads the author’s third area 
major concern—his treatment the 
proper social function American 
tion. This reviewer commends the author’s 
reluctance identify the task the schools 
with promulgation State propaganda. 
And his insistence that the spirit and meth- 
scientific study the part teachers 
facts, respect for standards honest 
arship, accomplish much save 
the study social problems the schools 
from sheer inculcation official un- 
official point view thoroughly admir- 
able. Where the reviewer differs from the 
author mainly how standards honest 
and objective study can built the 
school’s consideration controversial so- 
cial 

For Professor Breed’s further belief, that 
science impartial study the 
facts, generalizations and relations the 
field social events, just physics 
impartial study the facts, generalizations, 
and relations the field physical events” 
(p. 181), seems the reviewer endan- 
ger the complete and consistent application 
his generous principles concerning in- 
doctrination listed above. For one holding 
this view social “facts” exception 
the rule inclusive and open approach 
social studies may well made the 
teaching these social “facts.” 
“facts” are different from mere social opin- 
ions and thus can “indoctrinated” with- 
out imposition—these are the social truth. 
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Thus apparent opposition indoctrina- 
tion may let that procedure the back 
door, because belief that there pre- 
existent social “reality” studied, the 
“scientific” truth which independent 
man’s interested efforts predict and 
control social events. 

Dr. Breed’s realistic theory that the ob- 
jects knowledge are immediately given 
the learner they exist independently 
him cannot admit social-reality-to-be- 
made through study and action 
oriented resolving social conflicts and 
tensions, position fully congenial the 
experimentalist point view. This realism 
betrays him into reification middle- 
of-the-road view social problems which 
can safely taught without indoctrination, 
since believes “scientific” and 
thus transcript social reality. Pro- 
fessor Breed describes his favorite and “sci- 
entific” social position, “is located the 
general scale social attitude the left 
the conservatives, but the right the 
(p. 184) Schools 
should seek conserve and should also 
seek change and improve institutions. 
(p. 185) This reviewer has the disturbing 
feeling that this type “truth” depends 
for its very existence upon two sets ante- 
cedent and adventurous “error” rather than 
antecedent social reality. 

Again are presented with com- 
promise position which offers verbal 
bridging controversial and crucial prob- 
lem rather than any concrete guidance 
educational planning and effort. appeal 
for guidance teaching 
controversial issues where the character 
the living traditions their future trends 
precisely the point issue not 
scientific but rather serve unwittingly 
the conservative and established forces 
the controversy. conscious social point 
view, though recognizedly partial, for the 
guidance educational effort through so- 
cial controversies seems this reviewer the 
only foil such unwitting service and the 
only way achieve honesty and objectivity 
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the active study such controversial is- 


Professor Breed and Dr. Dewey 


This review attempt defend John 
Dewey’s philosophic position from criticism. 
But the reviewer feels that must indicate 
potential readers Professor Breed’s 
book (and hopes there will many) 
the philosophic pitfall into which, 
opinion, the author has fallen much 
his criticism Dewey’s philosophy. 

Much Professor Dewey’s philosophic 
effort epistemology (theory knowl- 
edge) has been unite subject and object, 
the inner and the outer, organism and envi- 
ronment, self and not-self, integrally 
each complete act knowing. Thus has 
sought undercut the traditional opposi- 
tion between realism and idealism which 
priority the understanding knowing 
given one another these duals. 
For Dewey, there knowledge which 
does not involve interaction between 
organism and environment, between sub- 
jective and objective, inner and outer. 
speak one these complementary terms 
without reference the other meaning- 
less and misleading. Both are united the 
active process experience and appear only 
conceptual abstractions (useful for many 
purposes) from this experience manifold. 
not here trying say how successful 
Professor Dewey’s effort has been at- 
tempting resolve the old controversies 
concerning the nature knowledge. 
rather asserting opinion that any suc- 
cessful critic Dewey must begin con- 
sciously with this central effort. attempt 
critic classify him completely one 
other the traditional classes, subjectiv- 
ist objectivist, idealist realist, etc., 
likely reveal more the critic’s bias than 
that Professor Dewey. 

This type 
tion seems describe Professor Breed’s 
treatment many Dewey’s positions. 
Thus forces Dewey into “subjectivist” 
mold (based largely interpretation 
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“experience” primarily individual and 
subjective, definition which Dewey would 
never accept) and then chides Dewey for 
not admitting his solipsism and for incon- 
sistently admitting and even stressing the 
influences social and physical environ- 
ment. (See Chapter VI, especially.) Simi- 
lar examples could drawn from this au- 
thor’s emphasis Dewey’s individualism, 
Dewey’s denial any large place habit 
and cultural tradition human behavior, 
his denial any pre-human world 
nature. All these efforts classification 
seem miss the point, precisely be- 
cause the critic seems not recognize the 
character Dewey’s attempts undercut 
the traditional dualisms and does not pro- 
ceed concentrate his criticisms the 
quality feasibility these attempts. 

Professor Breed has dealt with some 
contemporary education’s 
problems, from general philosophic posi- 
tion which has found few spokesmen re- 
cent educational discussion. These circum- 
stances alone warrant wide reading his 
book. This reviewer can only regret that 
the philosophic quality the author’s treat- 
ment falls far short the generosity 
his 


ART AND MUSIC 


DEFENSE ArT Christine Herter. 
lustrated. Dutton and Co. 185 pp. 
$2.00. 


The author practicing painter, 
graduate the School Fine Arts Yale, 
frequent exhibitor and prize winner. This, 
therefore, not book aesthetician 
theorist; nor was written unedu- 
cated artist. Miss Herter wrote the little 
volume because painter and student 
art she believed there was need inform 
the layman about the meaning and purpose 
art understood educated painter 
and opposition the numerous theorists 
who have befogged the status art and 
the artist alike. The book timely 
view the current vagary “schools” 
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art and the widespread misconception 
their significance relation traditional 
art. 

Miss Herter writes with commonsense 
pen. her “all art primarily art and the 
product creative imagination.” The 
writer art does not consider art art 
but subjects numerous styles and kinds 
works created man and according 
such theories can devise which 
fit comprehensive system analytical 
appreciation.” artist, the other 
hand, finds art good false and that 
which superlative. him immate- 
rial whether art ancient modern, and 
cults schools theories are little 
significance him. The artist neither 
conformist nor rebel toward the stand- 
ards his day. modernist not 
necessarily revolt against existing forms 
art, except, those instances 
where the artist mere poseur and 
racketeer the salon. But would not 
admitted among the artists Miss Herter. 

The popular notion that modern art 
revolt against tradition discussed the 
author with simple and cogent denials, Tra- 
dition the art painting means “the 
knowledge procedure handed down from 
generation generation from those already 
skilled their art their pupils. 
means also knowledge and understanding 
past achievement”; and “To the civil- 
ized world the academic tradition the 
art painting signifies that through the 
artist’s sense sight, thought and emotion, 
the knowledge and wisdom the human 
race have been re-presented the observ- 
er’s senses within the precincts visual 
art.” Contrary the theory that the tradi- 
tional artists reproduce exactly what they 
see the author observes that this impos- 
sible, art not reproduction, but presenta- 
tion. Exactitude not sought. The artist 
seeks present relationships, sees 
them, but never with any attempt exact- 
ness accuracy. this connection Miss 
Herter writes imitation: 


There are two senses which think 
imitation relation painting and sculpture. 


The least significant but most generally under- 
stood results from the artist’s use images 
familiar forms the making his works—the 
instinctive means visual expression. Imitation 
this sense limited and implies that the artist’s 
aim representation objects, The larger view, 
general much less well understood, expressive 
fundamental, intuitive process realized 
creative minds all kinds because the nat- 
ural mode approach their subject the 
artist presents the eye visible form the pur- 
pose and invention originally created his imagi- 
nation. 


Theorists all complexions belief are 
vigorously spanked the author because 
they have taken comparatively simple and 
primitive form behavior and endowed 
with profundities and absurdities inter- 
pretation. The works Cézanne are 
case point. Because Cézanne counseled 
his friends see nature the cylinder, 
the sphere and the cone now regarded 
the father school which 
seeks interpret nature terms the 
three geometrical forms mentioned Cé- 
zanne. But referred feeling for the 
quality these forms, not the actual ex- 
istence these nature, and the need 
interpreting nature means these 
figures planes. Cézanne desired above 
all else “the logical development what 
see and see the study nature.” 

The chapter abstract art and the 
mystification which such art creates 
stirring criticism “modernism.” The au- 
thor deplores any device which conceals the 
direct art appeal through clearly under- 
stood theme subject. Becatise scientific 
interpretations result the 
author inveighs against them also and leaves 
the reader with doubt that this painter 
remains loyal such art expressions can 
liked for their re-presentation things 
familiar the ordinary eye. 

The little book valuable champion 
traditional art. The scientific student will 
probably agree that the author has presented 
only the superficial aspect art. Art 
social and psychological experience goes 
much deeper; far deeper than the artist 
himself probably understands unless has 
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studied his work from this angle. Miss 
Herter writes “popular” appreciation; 
art for the layman. Without ascribing 
“modernism” one may view art more 
than re-presentation. offers many ap- 
proaches interpretation nature. 


AND THE LIsTENER Harry Allen 
Feldman. Dutton and Co. 205 pp. 
$2.00. 

There are least four approaches 
understanding music and each 
them might interpreted series 
volumes: Music and the Composer, Music 
and the Performer, Music and the Critic, 
Music and the Further approaches 
might Music and the Dancer and Music 
and the Poet. Each these and possibly 
other points view offer necessary ma- 
terial comprehensive study musical 
appreciation. Feldman, who high 
school teacher and experienced orches- 
tral performer, writes with lucid exposition 
one who desires deep enjoyment. listen- 
ing means far more than hearing music. 
Listening involves knowing what listen 
for; involves analysis, concentration and 
recognition the effects the four funda- 
mentals employed the composer 
achieve the purpose 
and emotional expression. The four funda- 
mentals are: rhythm, melody, harmony and 
Only the listener understands 
the meaning and method these funda- 
mentals can listen intelligently and with 
appreciation. The played these 
fundamentals are illustrated with refer- 
ences Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Tschaikowski, Brahms, 
Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Richard Strauss, 
Stravinsky, Ravel, Arthur Schonberg 
well the “schools” they respectively 
represent. There also chapter modern 
music, including jazz and swing. 

The book contains, besides, excellent in- 
terpretations various styles musical 
compositions sound principles listening. 
For example: “the amount difficulty 
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which the auditor encounters understand- 
ing and appreciating given composition 
proportionate the amount study and 
labor which the composer has superimposed 
upon his original inspiration the more 
work composer has put into his offering, 
the more effort demanded the auditor 
that may understand and enjoy it.” 
“Listening and ‘hearing’ music involve 
separate and distinct processes. The 
hearers are those who let music come 
them complete unit, allowing play 
upon their emotions and imagination and 
taking whatever brings them this 
way, without giving any effort thought 
analysis technical elements involved 
the composition performance. The 
listeners are those who consciously guide 
their aural observations toward many 
details there may distinguish. They 
listen the component parts, details 
performance, the method handling 
the materials used; fact they apply all 
the intelligence and information they have. 
sponse predominantly emotional, while 
the listeners’ intellectual.” 

The author has included numerous 
number the record. There also serv- 
iceable index. 


Nagy. Translated Daphne Hoff- 
mann. 1938. Norton Co., 


Inc. 207 pp. $3.75. 

For art educators, particular; for all 
progressive educators and administrators 
who must know the basic facts sound 
art educational practice and the develop- 
ment the sensitive and creative indi- 
vidual modern society, and for the ordi- 
nary layman, well, The New Vision 
book epochal significance. Originally 
published German under the title “Von 
Material Architektur” 1929, the Eng- 
lish translation, enlarged and revised 
edition, makes available profound body 
knowledge the theory and practice 
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the visual arts their many formats. 

The book embodies, briefly, the sum and 
substance the world-famous Bauhaus 
educational philosophy. Even the title, The 
New Vision singularly appropriate 
one. presenting clear-cut plan and 
logical sequence the materials and processes 
which are employed the artist, the book, 
the one hand, throws new light edu- 
cational theory and principles the field 
design and its set remarkable 
photographs, the other, presents 
rich and exciting spatial creations one 
could ever hope encounter his per- 
ceptual world. 

The author, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy, 
Gropius now Harvard and others, 
America’s gain from the German Bauhaus 
which was liquidated the present Nazi 
regime. One the early and prominent 
personalities the development and growth 
the original Bauhaus and now Director 
the New Bauhaus Chicago and 
painter and photographer international 
fame, Mr. Moholy-Nagy possesses rich 
background for the authorship this book. 
Nor can one read The New Vision without 
immediately appreciating the author’s deep 
knowledge modern scientific, psychologi- 
cal, and philosophical developments. His 
discussion space, for example, reveals that 
thoroughly home with such modern 
philosophers those the Vienna Circle 
(Carnap, Neurath, etc.). 

The significance the book lies, 
see it, the recognition, first, the bio- 
logical nature man, and, second, the 
method attack problems the visual 
arts, namely, design, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture terms man’s nature. 
Again and again Mr. Moholy-Nagy makes 
clear that make-up man 
the genuine source each organic ex- 

upon this that the educational phi- 
losophy which underlies the Bauhaus 
based. Without grasp the fact the 
nature man cannot proceed tap the 
sources his energy, motivation and indi- 
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viduality expression. Consequently, every 
major problem the entire field visual 
expression thoroughly discussed 
reference our native sensory and physical 
equipment. 

The organization the book itself indi- 
cates how fully this fact recognized. The 
three main chapters are designated: The 
Material (surface treatment, 
Volume (sculpture); and Space (architec- 
ture). observed that these words, 
material, volume, and space are words ordi- 
narily used descriptive our sensory 
these qualities specifically tied with ob- 
jects that use, create enjoy (the en- 
tire world spatial objects) that brings 
the heart problems artistic crea- 
tion the visual arts and the principles 
terms which objects, those utility 
merely those enjoyment, are 
our life and needs, directly beautiful and 
meaningful. 

impossible this review even indi- 
cate the richness the material and prob- 
lems which Mr. Moholy-Nagy gives ap- 
proaches spatial creation. Let briefly 
consider what says about tactile ex- 
periences. This taken the second 
chapter, Material.” Instead hav- 
ing beginning students forthwith presented 
composition, they are given the opportunity 
experience with their hands the whole 
range crude and raw tactile sensory 
sensations various surfaces materials 
warm and cold, hard and soft, rough 
and smooth, pressure and minimal percepti- 
ble contact, etc., and the infinite variations 
these and their combinations. 

Having experienced surfaces materials 
fur, skin, grains wood, metals, etc., 
the student brought use different tools 
suited these. This, then, experientially 
ties the material and its qualities with 
its possible uses effects. painting, for 
instance, the student grasps the idea and 
has the experience making paint express 
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state the qualities flesh, hair, velvet, 
wood grass. 

This sensory experience the realm 
touch further extended and com- 
pounded with the qualities given the 
other senses, chiefly sight course. The 
result that the student individual in- 
tensifies his consciousness qualities at- 
tributes sense experience volume, 
space, relations space, proportion, size, 
shape, and Since this intensified con- 
sciousness qualities directed specifically 
toward problems, wide range pos- 
sible, spatial creations from plain, raw 
material precise relations balance and 
proportion architecture, and since all 
human faculties are can 
readily seen why the student, art teacher 
layman can find this book limitless 
number stimulating exercises. simply 
abounds suggestions for experimentation 
with tools and materials. Moreover, the 
steps and stages advancement from crude 
experience finished products creations 
are always clearly set forth. 

While this book mainly preliminary 
course creative problems the spatial 
arts, the reader must guard against con- 
fusing the final results, achieved the 
Bauhaus Germany and here, and its 
fundamental philosophy. must always 
remembered that the exercises and elabora- 
tions are only serve basis for the 
departure each individual for his own 
solutions problems. 

However, unlike many books this 
field, The New Viston reveals precisely and 
tangibly how its educational theory may 
actualized without imitation. Indeed, 
this book with the combination text and 
photographs meaningful integration 
the first order) amounts comprehensive 
study the spatial arts. not book 
for semester year, but for lifetime 
study. genuine artist art teacher 
should ever cease try new problems, new 
materials, and new combinations. The New 
Vision source for such inspiration.— 
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Norton and Co. 465 pp. $3.50. 


Matthew Arnold expressed the wish that 
one would write his biography and that 
historico-critical attempt made 
judge his works. Not until the appearance 
the present biography has major psy- 
chological and philosophical interpretation 
Arnold been published. There have been 
numerous essays and articles; long list 
Professor Trilling has compiled it. The 
present work biography Arnold’s 
mind,” work authoritative with painstak- 
ing research and critically sympathetic with 
its subject. Arnold has long been regarded 
intellectual snob, “dude litera- 
ture” Whitman called him, aloof from 
the current scene, pallid neutral. The 
facts are, stated and evidenced Pro- 
fessor Trilling, that Arnold was realist, 
man practical mind, and through and 
through critic all that surveyed. 
“To see the object really was the 
essence Arnold’s teaching; and where 
failed was because could not him- 
self achieve sufficient objectivity.” While 
shunned historical criticism was criti- 
cal historical movements. 
Arnold meant “criticism which 
goes the ‘scientific’ assumption that when 
have learned great deal about the 
age which writer lived, when have 
catalogued the books read and the events 
witnessed, must inevitably come 
thought.” But Arnold insisted per contra 
“that the act criticism requires that 
suspend our absolute standards and look 
events ideas, whether past present, 
the light their historical determinants.” 
This, course, involves eclecticism and 
dialectics and both are easily attributable 
Arnold that has been difficult clas- 
sify, and therefore has been viewed 
sort mystery man, who, because eluding 
definition, has been depreciated those 
employing the classificatory technique 
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critical evaluation. Arnold was the victim 
his own standards criticism. had 
see all sides problem, without emo- 
tional bias ideological influence. Such 
individual will usually regarded 
cold, aloof, overly cautious, too hesitant 
and therefore sharp contrast others 
(the vast majority) who are consciously 
unconsciously swayed emotional 
loyalty cause, whatever its kind 
name. 

Arnold, however, was not altogether 
neutral. had beliefs and convictions. 
There was him strong strain 
church; had pronounced convictions 
that the Celtic was the superior race; 
regarded emotions social origin; 
exalted the State “the nation its col- 
lective and corporate character”; and 
“above all classes, above all sects, synthesiz- 
ing their diversities, resolving their con- 
the modern student democ- 
racy Arnold’s conception timely: “de- 
mocracy neither good nor bad; the 
neutral result historical process. De- 
mocracy may made either good bad 
“true liberty and true humanity.” 

Arnold’s conception culture de- 
scribed Professor Trilling the fol- 
lowing paragraph typical the author’s 
chaste and lucid style throughout the book: 

Culture not merely method but atti- 
tude spirit contrived receive truth. 
moral orientation, involving will, imagination, 
faith; all these avowedly active elements body 
forth universe that contains truth which the 
intuition can grasp and analytical reason can 
scrutinize. Culture reason involving the whole 
personality; the whole personality search 
the truth. creates both cosmology and 
philosophy history assure its effectiveness. 
the escape, short, from Verstand Ver- 
nunft, from the mere understanding the cre- 
ative reason. Culture may best described 
religion with the critical intellect superadded. 

Arnold was the incarnation the spirit 
culture thus described; living with 
realistic eye upon his times and with 
critical mind toward life whole; criti- 
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cal not destructive sense but apprecia- 
tionally, quest the best wherever 
might found. Small wonder that has 
been neglected late; these are times 
causes and allegiances ideologies. The 
cultured, the truly educated, the genuinely 
philosophical and scientific are cosmopolitan. 

Professor Trilling perhaps sensed the 
timeliness his theme. His book implies 
message this day partisan and partial 
understanding values. the scholar the 
book treasure chest detailed refer- 
ences, lengthy bibliography and carefully 
selected index. 


Philip Van Doren Stern. 
Random House. 376 pp. $3.00. 


The publication this absorbing story 
the assassination Abraham Lincoln 
one more answer the persisting rumors 
that Booth was not killed the barn 
the Garrett farm but somehow escaping 
lived for several years after the tragedy 
and finally committed suicide Texas 
Oklahoma. The recent exhibit mummy 
which its owner claims that Booth 
indicates that the old rumors are still 
afloat. Mr. Stern, however, has produced 
carefully documented and fused account 
the killing Lincoln group con- 
spirators, only few whom were ap- 
prehended and hanged (Booth having 
been shot), the others remaining this 
day unknown. The author believes that 
when the papers Mr. Robert Lincoln, 
the martyred President’s son, are released 
for study 1947 additional light may 
thrown the tragedy, particular the 
name the cabinet member who was 
traitor. the present unique 
biography the leading properly given 
John Wilkes Booth. The narrative 
slightly fictionized form but the author 
has not deviated from the well established 
facts, except two minor incidents. 
had access government documents, the 
records the trials which several the 
conspirators were found guilty, reports 
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conversations with individuals who were 
innocently involved. All this voluminous 
material was sifted and its countless number 
detailed items evaluated. The result 
authoritative study the crime 
whole and Booth particular. Its plot 
difficult excel; tale retribution can 
equal its tense and even pathetic drama. 

The author’s main purpose was at- 
tempt psychological study Booth. 
actor some reputation, the member 
distinguished family, John Wilkes Booth 
was intense and uncompromising patriot 
the Confederacy. Brooding upon the lost 
cause and overcome the defeat the 
southern arms the young actor conceived 
himself the leading man sublime 
drama—the revival southern effort 
win. Mr. Stern makes very clear that 
Booth was motivated political loyalty 
the south; actually believed that re- 
moving not only Lincoln but the whole 
cabinet and also Grant the South would 
recapture hope and set forth further 
campaigns. hinted that Booth had 
least thirty-five supporters addition 
the miserable specimens youth that en- 
gaged the attempts kill the northern 
leaders, There had been earlier plot 
abduct Lincoln. almost certain that 
Booth could not have escaped from Wash- 
ington without the aid important allies. 
While its political nature does not lessen the 
horror the tragedy exonerates Booth 
from the stigma being murderer 
the common sense. was 
afire with passion for his Southland and 
willing sacrifice himself for her preserva- 
tion. Mr. Stern has good ground for his 
portrayal Booth one the most 
pathetic figures history. 

The narrative compelling. One must 
read one sitting. Its organization and 
style are The accompanying 
pamphlet inserted the cover supplies the 
reader with the author’s sources and photo- 
graphic cuts the conspirators. Historians 
doubtless will accord high place 
Lincolnia. 
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Mackenzie. Frederick Stokes. 591 pp. 
$3.75: 

Many books and articles have discussed 
various aspects the abdication Ed- 
ward VIII, and years come others 
will appear. Historians will, course, de- 
vote many pages interpretations 
major political and social crisis, 
some respects unique among historical 
events. have been other abdications 
and for romantic reasons, but nowhere does 
history offer parallel the abdication 
the king the world’s greatest empire 
because the American born 
loved was unacceptable church and state 
for reasons that little credit either 
these British The world 
somewhat sharply divided its judgment 
the two figures who were and are the 
central characters this royal romance. 
But back and surrounding them were 
and are sinister forces. Mr. Mackenzie, 
eminent English novelist historical 
commentator, writes The 
Tapestry masterly exposition the sig- 
nificance the abdication and comes forth 
with impenetrable armor defense Ed- 
ward who also his friend. many 
the present Duke Windsor’s friends 
throughout the world this defense bril- 
liant confirmation their estimate Ed- 
ward VIII great gentleman and 
one who throughout the crisis, and since, 
played cricket. Small wonder that the book 
has shocked the intelligent Britisher; small 
wonder that the enemies Edward are 
looking for corners refuge. 

Mr. Mackenzie devotes most his book 
study the history English royalty 
modern times and minute and copi- 
ously documented account numerous epi- 
sodes that cumulatively explain some the 
influences that made the king’s romance the 
occasion, not the cause, the abdication. 
ironical that Edward’s grandfather, 
Edward VII, may regarded the ulti- 
mate although wholly unintentional cause 
his favorite grandson’s tragedy, for 
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was Edward VII who gave official status 
the practice the premiership while Mr. 
Balfour was still power. The official 
status, however, actually was first given 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman who was 
granted Royal Warrant which accorded 
him precedence such after the Arch- 
bishop York. There are British authori- 
ties government (Dr. Ivor Jennings, 
for example) who deny that the office 
known law. Practically, however, and 
general consent the Prime Minister 
constitutional Mr. Mackenzie 
his account the growth power the 
Premiership shows with cited evidence how 
this high office has become menace 
constitutional government Great Britain, 
not only political plum but political 
weapon which has for all practical pur- 
poses imprisoned the king within such inter- 
pretations and manipulations the con- 
stitution the Prime effects. 
Thus, one the villains the tapestry 
Lord Baldwin. more than the King 
himself was responsible for the abdication. 
Other influences were the Royal Marriage 
Act 1772 and the attitude the Arch- 
bishop Canterbury. 

The Windsor Tapestry not book 
gossip about Edward Mrs. Warfield. 
scholarly array facts they bear upon 
the abdication. Mr. Mackenzie leaves 
doubt the reader’s mind that British 
smugness, the government’s indifference 
toward labor conditions among the Welsh 
miners, Prime Minister Baldwin’s (and the 
Cabinet’s) fear royal influence weaken- 
ing that the premiership, the muddy at- 
titude toward marriage and divorce the 
part the church (muddy because histori- 
cal practice and the possibility doubt con- 
cerning what the church does teach about 
marriage and divorce), social jealousies 
among aspirants for the queenship, and the 
king’s sincere social interest his people— 
all combined against Edward. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie makes less clear that calumny 
against Mrs. Warfield, and slanderous gos- 
sip against the within which the king 
and his friend moved added oil the 
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flames. Throughout the entire drama the 
two central characters deported themselves 
with dignity and decorum. food for 
thought that historical precedent and legal 
right would have supported Edward’s de- 
cision ignore Baldwin and the Arch- 
bishop. But upholding the constitution 
the letter played the game according 
the government’s interpretation the 
rules. abdicated Edward VIII; but 
remains every inch king, the noblest 
the Windsors. 

years come historians will able 
evaluate the romance and 
setting even more the credit Edward 
VIII, for like believe that slowly but 
surely British saintliness and smugness will 
fade before the stronger light people 
who dare think and act for themselves. 
And our prediction that the Duke and 
Duchess Windsor will become the 
history romance well famed Abe- 
lard and Heloise. And Compton Macken- 
zie will not denied place close the 
great lovers the Windsor tapestry ro- 
mance. 


EDUCATION 


Melvin. John Day. 214 pp. $2.40. 
This volume completes the author’s 

series books Progressive Education. 

Together with many believers Progres- 

Mr. Melvin critical and does 

not hesitate inveigh against the absurdity 
curriculum-less school, and the per- 
sonality traits that result from the smug 
and arrogant complacency extreme ex- 
ponents progressive schools. insists 
that the old logically and dialectically or- 
ganized subjects must discarded, but this 
does not mean the avoidance subject 
matter organization. The present 
volume renders important service that 
recognizes not only the need reorgani- 
zation curricular content but offers 
detail the principals upon which such re- 
organization might effectively rest. The ac- 
tivated curriculum herein described 
clearly set forth that one need re- 
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main doubt about the nature Progres- 
sive education interpreted critical 
and constructive Mr. Melvin be- 
lieves that there must something 
teach; otherwise there can orderly 
and progressing educational experience. 

the title indicates the present study 
curriculum making focuses attention ac- 
tion conduct the large sense these 
terms. Hence, the criteria the new cur- 
riculum include provisions for conduct 
extensive variety, but integrated, specific 
form, significant meaning. Within set- 
ting “modes” behavior, described 
references plant and animal behavior, 
the author notes ten modes human ac- 
tivity: growing, homemaking, producing, 
technifying, communicating, socializing, 
thinking, teaching, energizing and originat- 
ing. While one might quarrel with the au- 
thor’s differentiations and nomenclature his 
point view reveals curriculum pattern 
consonant with the cycle human activity. 
Much the book devoted detailed 
consideration these modes and how they 
may control curricular selections. Mr. Mel- 
vin not mere theorist; cur- 
riculum architect and engineer well. 
gives with specific items the content 
curriculum based the modes human 
conduct, arranged for the several age levels. 
More than this, analyzes such curricular 
content for its cultural meaning order 
set forth its relations the world 
knowledge whole and its uses 
daily living. One finds here, then, philo- 
sophical reinterpretation the nature 
knowledge expressed human activi- 
ties. 

The book should read through. 
crisply written. School administrators 
and teachers will find surefooted guide 
orderly and vital curriculum without 
subjects but rich with subject 


ING AMERICAN Harry 
Arthur Wise. Yale University Press. 187 
pp. $3.00. 

This major experimental and statistical 
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study the effectiveness the motion pic- 
ture aid teaching American history 
offers detailed evidence that photoplays (the 
Yale historical films) 
cantly screen drama concerned with 
people, causal relations and least dates 
and chronological order. They are 
proved value the introduction detail, 
atmosphere, background, and stimuli 
the pupils’ imagination. The experiments 
found that boys were benefited more than 
Likewise sources historical in- 
formation the photoplay effective aid 
teaching. 

The author reviews earlier investiga- 
tions Frank Freeman and Ben Wood, 
particular, evaluates them and then de- 
scribes minute detail his own investiga- 
tion which included eleven thousand high 
school pupils. Any one who desires en- 
gage further investigations this field 
will find the description the experiment 
invaluable. Its report clearly written and 
lucidly summarized. addition, the au- 
thor gives helpful citations from the tests 
used, descriptive list important films, 
with complete text, textual material, tests 
and extensive bibliography. Sponsored 
the Department Education Yale 
University the entire study credit 
its scientific scholarship. The author has 
made important contribution teach- 
ing and visual education. 


Our Francis Bacon and 
Edward Krug. Little, 
Brown and Co. 657 pp. 


hail the authors innovators. They 
have dared introduce humor into cur- 
rent events text book! Such cartoons 
“From Our Family Album,” People Be- 
gin Travel Extensively,” “His Hobby,” 
“Lineage,” “Financial Problems,” “Writ- 
ing Too Much Detail,” “The March 
the Ancients” will doubtless create prob- 
lem discipline because spontaneous 
and prolonged laughter the class. The 
numerous cartoons and equally excellent 
tables and graphs deserved special listing 
the Table Contents. The authors 
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have written informally, giving the impres- 
sion that there personal relationship be- 
tween them and the pupils. Such chapters 
“Making Success Your Studies,” 
“The Story the School,” “How Schools 
Are Organized” are unique school texts. 
Moreover, the style throughout gives the 
book literary quality that entitles 
first place among high school texts any 
field. This may seem extravagant praise 
but anyone who reads the book for its 
style alone will find that the appraisal 
not without good reason. book that 
offers delightful reading before 
place. word, with this book guide 
study recreation, not laborious attack 
assignments. The study helps ad- 
dition those Chapter Two are listed 
under Problems, Topics, Reports, Discus- 
sions, Projects, Exploring New Words, De- 
tailed Summaries, and well selected Books 
Read, for teacher and pupil. Authors and 
publishers have designed wholly new text 
book pattern, one that should widely 
emulated. 


LaBorde. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 162 pp. $2.50. 


This series lectures comprises those 
given January, 1938, before conference 
Public School Masters England. There 
are two distinct parts: The first consists 
lectures devoted the spiritual and may 
called “the schoolmasters’ recall re- 
ligion.” The second more heterogeneous 
being concerned with the curriculum, mo- 
rality, freedom education, international 
education, physical education, 
education. 

Among the speakers the conference 
were Cyril Norwood, St. John’s College, 
Oxford University; Dean Inge, 
St. Paul’s London; Professor John 
MacMurray the University London; 
spector Secondary Schools; Professor 
Oswald Schwartz the University 
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Vienna; Professor Fred Clarke the Uni- 


versity London; and others. 

The need for religious vitality and re- 
form education which will result more 
adequate religious training earnestly set 
forth. The editor, comparing the education 
England with that given the total- 
itarian states declares: “Youth 
states (i.e. the totalitarian) has reached 
far more splendid and dynamic conscious- 
ness what life might than have. 
They are inspired far greater enthu- 
siasm, devotion, and readiness for service 
than most young people this country.” 
pleads for similar enthusiasm and de- 
votion England inspire young people 
and “enable them relate the Chris- 
tian ideal and the Christian way life. 
That cannot until have begun 
find that way and live that life itself.” 

Changes are seen have been rapid 
the Public Schools England during 
the last three decades. Among these have 
been the abolition Greek compul- 
sory subject for entrance the older uni- 
versities; the teaching modern languages 
the Direct Method; placing biology 
the place importance formerly occupied 
the physical sciences; and abolishing 
extra fees the sciences. Art, Music, Ge- 
ography, and Manual Instruction have been 
substituted for Ancient Languages, and 
there more attention Commercial Edu- 
cation. The masters now lack the compla- 
cency formerly characteristic them, and 
other marked changes are the offing. 

Despite other topics which were intro- 
duced, the conference was essentially one 
the subject religion. Perhaps the final 
words the closing address the con- 
ference express its spirit and conclusions 
best: can only hazard the conjecture 
that God transcends even philosophy; and 
that possibly the most significant happening 
for this distracted but redeemable world 
that, once upon time, the was 
made flesh and dwelt among full 
grace and 

careful study the addresses reveals 


the fact that many respects the secondary 
school problems England and the young 
people’s dilemma America are common 
problems. many references were quoted 
from the volume without giving the source, 
could easily imagined the hearer 
that American speaker was addressing 
American audience the problems 
youth and education our own country. 


APPLIED TEACHING AND 
LEARNING Coleman Griffith. Far- 
rar and Rinehart. 650 pp. $2.60. 


The author states that this book 
about psychology operation, based the 
science human nature and that “‘it seeks 
understand the psychological growth 
the child, the way learns, and his 
progress through secondary school and col- 
lege toward responsible adulthood.” Aside 
from its evident scholarship the book 
unique its There are Notes 
the Student, Section Previews, Summar- 
ies, Readings, Exercises, Review Questions 
and Exercises, and each chapter clearly 
arranged with distributed readings and sum- 
maries, sectional heads, and paragraph heads 
with the result that the content stands out 
clear view. The author has had the 
student’s needs for study mind. Wisely 
the book contains relatively few reference 
lists. What the student requires for basic 
understanding the author has summarized 
first book educational psychology. The 
material related the teacher work 
and care has been taken interpret the 
findings educational psychology sim- 
ple language and with easily understood 
illustrations scientific data. deserves 
high appraisal among the recent texts 
this field. Its emphases growth and per- 
sonality indicate that the author abreast 
with the times. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Luella Cole. Farrar and Rinehart. 
518 pp. $2.50. 


For many years teachers service have 
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criticized their pre-service professional edu- 
cation too theoretical and unrelated 
the actual everyday situations that teachers 
commonly The criticism not without 
foundation. the present volume are re- 
ports findings that 79% 3,550 teach- 
ers were not helped their college train- 
ing coping with such problems are 
concerned with actual teaching, relation- 
ships with supervisors and administrators, 
discipline, and pupil adjustments. The au- 
thor saw these and similar reports 
challenge and set work write text 
based not theory but upon the everyday 
problems elementary teachers. Teaching 
the Elementary School is, therefore, es- 
sentially case book organized text 
with the teacher the center interest: 
her background, class, subject matter, pro- 
fessional and social relationships, and work. 
The author has organized numerous teacher 
problems under chapter headings that cover 
the whole range the teacher’s professional 
life. Thus the book offers clear eyed pre- 
view the teacher school and community. 

The book, however, gives rich evidence 
scholarship. The findings educational 
research are discriminatingly tapped and re- 
lated the problem under consideration. 
Among the many practical situations de- 
scribed, interpreted, and directed are the 
basic elementary curriculum, motivation, 
discipline, health the class, preparation 
for class, procedures class, the assign- 
ment, teaching pupils study, remedial 
teaching, marks, promotions, clerical work. 
The book mine wise supervision not 
only for students but for teachers. One does 
not hesitate urge all students and teachers 
the elementary field buy and live with 
this book. There none better; none 


Tue Nations Leonard 
Pakard, Charles Sinnott and Bruce 
Overton. Illustrated. The Macmillan 
Co. 727 pp. $2.00 
Many features commend this dis- 

tinctive text book physical, industrial, 
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and commercial geography. There are near- 
total five hundred illustrations, most 
them photographic, including the full- 
page, smaller type, maps and graphs, and 
colored maps. The contents are arranged 
nineteen large units, nine which deal 
with the United States. The authors have 
tapped the latest source materials indus- 
trial development all civilized countries 
and against background physical geogra- 
phy have described the relations between 
industry and natural resources. Care has 
been taken avoid, except very few 
instances, the irregular page composition; 
consequently, the illustrations appear the 
top the page full pages. The book 
treasure store information about the 
nations today, may seen examining 
the Appendix. Moreover, the book bound 
durably that challenges the high school 
student destroy its covers and backstrip. 
With all these and other features 
excellence regrettable that the Index 
appears extremely small type. The head- 
ings are plain enough but the page refer- 
ences and narrow rules 
eye strain. The weight the book suggests 
that the authors assume that the students 
drive their own cars have other means 
haulage. These negative comments, how- 
ever, should not detract from the excellence 
the book up-to-date and scholarly 
survey industrial civilization. our 
hope that another world war will not seri- 
ously destroy reliable sourcebook. 


THE NINETEEN THIRTY-EIGHT MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK THE 
Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor. 
404 pp. $3.00. 

1935 and 1936, the School Edu- 
cation Rutgers University provided serv- 
ice test users the bibliographies which 
were published, the former listing the tests, 
the latter somewhat critically analyzing 
them. The present volume extends the two 
which preceded and added frankly criti- 
cal note. Feeling that those who use stand- 
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ardized tests have often sound basis upon 
which evaluate them, and believing that 
many tests have been published which are 
poorly prepared and inadequately validated, 
the present volume was projected and com- 
pleted both guide the users and 
deterrent placing hastily-prepared 
and ill-advised tests the market. 

The Foreword clearly states the purpose 
the volume. “Heretofore, despite the 
obvious need for test users for frank eval- 
uations tests competent reviewers, few 
standardized tests have been critically ap- 
praised the professional journals and 
textbooks for students education and 
psychology. Now, for the first time, large 
number frankly evaluative reviews 
able test technicians, subject-matter special- 
ists, and psychologists are available assist 
test users making more discriminating 
selections from among the hundreds tests 
the market.” “Since the yearbook 
series based the assumption that frankly 
critical reviews tests are badly needed, 
only persons who are likely give their 
frank and honest evaluations will asked 
review tests.” 

Because about four hundred new tests 
have appeared the last two years can 
readily seen how important that 
exact and accurate knowledge available 
about them and that they not released 
the educational public before proper 
standardization and critical evaluation have 
been All told 1181 tests are re- 
viewed this volume. connection with 
each there given information regarding 
the year when the test was issued, the grades 
for which adapted, the time required 
for its administration, the cost tests and 
accompanying manual, the name the 
person who devised the test, and the name 
and address the publisher. addition 
there are critical reviews one more 
authorities critically evaluating each test. 

More than five hundred books mental 
measurement (mostly published the last 
two years) are listed with publisher, author, 
price, pages, binding, etc. connection 
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with each there are review excerpts, often 
many half dozen for single book. 
More than two hundred research and meth- 
odology books cover the important books 
the field for the five years, 1933-1938. 
Again there are critical reviews each. 

Other sections the book especially 
valuable for reference are those regional 
testing program reports, directory and 
index periodicals, publishers’ directory 
and index, and indices titles and names 
used this volume. Altogether this fur- 
nishes mine reference materials which 
could assembled only with great labor. 
The teaching profession, particular those 
who are concerned with testing programs, 
are indebted the School Education 
Rutgers University and Dr. Buros, the 
editor, for making available this rich source 
reference 


THE PRINCIPLES TEACHING. 
Witherington. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1939. Pp. xv, 368. 

book dealing with the principles 
teaching means new, for since the 
beginning the modern movements the 
philosophy education with John Dewey 
its leader and educational psychology 
under Thorndike, numerous books with 
this title have appeared. But psychology 
has undergone marked change, and many 
assumptions formerly regarded principles 
teaching are longer valid. Sociology, 
moreover, has come forward science 
insist that social factors, such the 
situations the social background the 
child, taken into account the formu- 
lation the school program and the 
teaching process. Most the books the 
principles teaching are, therefore, out- 
moded these newer scientific develop- 
ments. Here the point which justifies 
this new book, that is, the extent which 
takes account the recent development 
psychology and sociology and the degree 
which utilizes the recent scientific 
findings the restatement the principles 
teaching. 
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assumed the author that the 
teacher training has general, cultural 
education, including some acquaintance 
with psychology. The emphasis placed 
upon the processes learning and upon the 
characteristics the learner. The next dis- 
cusses the nature and purpose teaching, 
educational objectives, characteristics the 
learner, general characteristics learning, 
general principles teaching, the practice 
type learning, the rational type learn- 
ing, acquisition sense value—appre- 
ciation, the appraisal learning, teaching 
guidance, teacher’s philosophy educa- 
tion, and individual efficiency 


FICTION 


THE SWORDMAKER. Maurice 
Walsh. Frederick Stokes Company. 
297 pp. $2.50. 

This Irish saga, the story Orugh and 
his five sons, described its author: “It 
one the earliest stories the three 
great mother races that make your 
States. the first story which Pre- 
Gaeland—Gael and Briton and Saxon 
(through their ancestors)—are introduced 
one story. fact the earliest story 
the American people.” Orugh, famed 
swordmaker Long Baravais south the 
Four seas, about the time when the Roman 
Empire was spreading over the entire 
known world under the leadership Em- 
peror Augustus Octavus, lived just before 
the Wall Hardian was built across the 
Northern part Britain, before the Picts 
and Scots fought the invading Romans, and 
before the South Britons were paying trib- 
ute Rome. 

stirring tale heroes, men arms, 
who maintained their honor and their pres- 
tige force might. Kings and their 
equipages, conflicts with shield and spear, 
now and then romance, make 
unusual but thrilling story. Two Orugh’s 
sons were slain Fergus, Running 
Water, third had his hand cut off. But 
Fergus was finally dispatched Delgaun 
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(Stone-Face), lover Alor, “the Woman 
with Red Hair who stays man’s mind.” 

The story breathes the spirit dauntless 
and fearless men and loyal and true 
women. Mighty men glorious 
stalk through its pages. Names well 
deeds attest their prestige and skill arms. 
story rival kings and tribesmen, 
but men with keen sense honor 
according their standards which spread 
the pages this romantic story. paints 
vividly the life and spirit day the 


sinew. They were men fit the fore- 
fathers Briton and American, and their 
story one which makes the blood course 
more rapidly the veins and stimulates 
faster breathing. 


caster. Frederick Stokes. 425 pp. $2.50. 


Historians and Hollywood 
probably agree that Mr. 
written one the best 
novels about the American Revolution. The 
historians will accord the author praise for 
his prolonged and critical research into the 
circumstances which brought Hessian mer- 
cenaries America and 
sketches these men and their women 
folk, sketches that belie the reputation that 
historical texts and earlier romances gave 
them beasts. Hollywood will find the 
book stirring script for 
movie. clearly organized means 
sectional summaries which enable the author 
continue his story without the involve- 
ment retarding historical data. Humor, 
crudities, obscenities, the clash arms, 
pathos, romance, fierce fighting, sharp con- 
trasts portraiture and authentic descrip- 
tions the Saratoga and Lake George 
country— all are the stuff that provides the 
super-movie thriller. Mr. Lancaster 
master story teller. One can think sev- 
eral screen stars who might play the roles 
Kurt Ahrens, the young Hessian who 
finally becomes ardent American pa- 
Major Charteris; Gustav Rentner 


and his bride; Judith; Lewis; Captain 
Pausch, and Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne 
himself. These and others are vivid person- 
alities, alive every page. 

The struggle the British and the Hes- 
sians against Morgan and Arnold lightly 
referred few paragraphs the usual 
school history text but Gums Burgoyne 
one sees the American Revolution 
may well have been viewed the enemy 
made his way through the dense timber 
land, labored with its guns, all the while 
maintaining the regulations absurd and 
wholly inappropriate uniforms. Burgoyne 
pictured the dandy that is, show- 
man and gentleman Lothario, not without 
courage, and unwavering his loyalty 
his men. The shrewdness and bravery 
the farmers who opposed the elegant Bur- 
goyne symbolizes the spirit the “rebels” 
and explains the reason for the final victory. 
The British simply did not understand the 
American type warfare. Burgoyne did 
not consider this war according Hoyle 
the British war college curriculum. The 
terrific attack Arnold; the defeat the 
British, their concentration Bostan await- 
ing return England, the social life 
the time—the book fascinating album 
views that bring the reader the human 
side the Revolution. Having read this 
novel one resolves visit Saratoga and 
the Lake George country not for the min- 
eral springs and the races but touch the 
ground along which defeat dragged out its 
weary and tragic march. Guns Burgoyne 
will become another classic. 


Random House. 339 pp. $2.50. 

one respect, least, this latest novel 
William Faulkner’s differs from all his 
preceding ones, and that difference the 
point about which controversial opinion 
waxes long and loudly among the critics. 
Under the title The Palms the 
Mississippi novelist has written two long 
stories that alternate chapter chapter 
throughout the book, but bear relation 
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each other unless one accepts the pub- 
lishers’ explanation the jacket flap that 
they constitute the “orchestration two 
major themes—flight and What- 
ever the artistic merits this unorthodox 
and experimental method contrasting 
themes may may not be, most readers 
will doubtless find the unusual device 
decided annoyance and solve the problem 
quite sensibly reading through first one 
story and then the other the not diffi- 
cult feat jumping over every other 
chapter section. 

“The Wild Palms” far the stronger, 
more gripping and more convincing the 
two stories, and this one which should 
read last, the reader prefers the con- 
ventional way taking his stories straight, 
for that “Old Man” (“Old Man 
River”) rather flat anti-climax, for 
all the raging, roiling waters Mississippi 
flood, after the emotional intensity Char- 
lotte’s and Harry’s story the former. 

“Old Man” tells the story name- 
less convict who his youth had attempted 
rob train the best traditions the 
Diamond Dicks and Jesse Jameses and 
had been arrested and sentenced fifteen 
years Mississippi plantation-penitentiary. 
Thereafter, while plowed the rich black 
earth behind old mule lay 
“sullen back” his bunk, brooded dark- 
ly, not upon the injustices society, but 
upon his betrayal the writers the 
dime novels whose directions for robbing 
trains had followed implicitly—that and 
the fact that they had used the mails 
defraud him “not crass 
money” but and honor and 
pride.” 

was the flood 1927 that gave him 
his chance freedom. Swept away 
skiff while attempting rescue man 
considered dead the authorities and 
his name taken off their lists. But months 
later turns up, their incredulous 
amazement, with the skiff and the woman, 
whom had assisted childbirth the 
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first stage their rescue. “Yonder’s your 
boat,” said, “and here’s the woman. 
But never did find that bastard the 
cottonhouse.” All the world had 
wanted was “just surrender,” get 
back the only haven security that 
knew, and carry out the orders the 
authorities. The story his adventures 
the interim involuntary escape and re- 
turn refuge his own story which 
tells his fellow convicts. tale 
far beyond the bounds probability that 
the reader feels personal interest the 
convict’s plight and his story evokes 
emotional response. the almost blinding 
vividness the scenic descriptions that 
command attention and compelling interest 
many splendid passages. brilliantly has 
the author pictured the flood scenes and the 
ravages the deluge, and such monu- 
mental and minute detail, that becomes 
exhausting reading. becomes, too, what 
may called classic description 
Mississippi flood—certainly accurate 
say that there other like the 
pages book. The following sentence, the 
last two-page long paragraph, good 
example Faulkner his descriptive best 
—the sentence long, most them 
are, but clear and beautifully vivid: 
“For instant the skiff seemed stand 
erect its stern and then shoot scrabbling 
and scrambling the curling wall 
water like cat, and soared above the 
licking crest itself and hung cradled into 
the high actual air the limbs tree, 
from which bower new-leafed boughs 
and branches the convict, like bird its 
nest and still waiting his chance scream 
and still going through the motions 
paddling though longer even had the 
paddle now, looked down upon world 
turned furious motion and incredible 

the story Charlotte Ritten- 
meyer and Harry Wilbourne, “The 
Wild Palms,” that Faulkner sounds emo- 
tional depths—depths beyond depths. 
haunting story, the reading which 
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will deeply moving experience for 
most readers—for those readers, perhaps 
should qualified, who can read this 
morbidly obsessed writer. its bare outlines 
the simple, ordinary story illicit love 
—of the young married woman who leaves 
her husband and two children for un- 
conventional fling love with young 
interne and after brief period the tragic 
ending the romance—but Faulkner’s 
hands the experience for the two lovers 
deepens intensity until borders 
ened and intensified far beyond normal 
experience, but nevertheless con- 
vincing story, one that profoundly involves 
the sympathies and feelings the reader. 

her passionate determination get 
the most got out love, out pure- 
sexual attachment between man and 
woman, Charlotte who the stronger, 
the more intense and the more ruthless the 
two. “So it’s not you believe in, put trust 
in,” Harry said her. “It’s love.” And 
Charlotte answered, “Yes. It’s love. They 
say love dies between two people. That’s 
wrong. doesn’t die. just leaves you, goes 
away, you are not good enough, worthy 
enough. doesn’t die; you’re the one that 

There little enough their story that 
can called idyllic, but the few months 
summer and fall that they spent alone 
the shores Wisconsin lake was kind 
idyllic lull their tempestuous life to- 
gether. There are passages quiet, beauti- 
ful writing the pages this section, 
this memorable sentence, for example: “But 
the days themselves were unchanged—the 
same stationary recapitulation golden in- 
terval between dawn and sunset, the long 
quiet identical days, the immaculate monot- 
onous hierarchy noons filled with the 
sun’s hot honey, through which the waning 
year drifted red-and-yellow retrograde 
hardwood leaves sourceless and going no- 
where.” 

Upon their return Chicago both 
them found lucrative work, Harry 
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pulp-writer for the confession magazines 
and Charlotte window-dresser big 
department store, but their fear what 
“respectability” would them drove 
them throw their jobs and out 
bleak mining camp Colorado where 
tragedy overtook them. The closing scenes 
which Charlotte dies little shack 
the Mississippi coast from 
abortion performed her lover rise 
magnificent climax—to dramatic inten- 
sity that leaves the reader stunned. the 
end Harry, who has been convicted 
manslaughter and sentenced prison, re- 
refuses the means suicide offered him 
Charlotte’s husband, for her sake, pre- 
ferring grief nothing. “If memory exists 
outside the flesh won’t memory,” 
reasoned, “because won’t know what 
remembers when she became not then 
half memory became not and be- 
come not then all remembering will 
cease be.” 

Some Faulkner’s finest writing 
this book—also some his worst. There 
excuse for the weighty, sloppy sen- 
tences and the sentences interminable 
length that clutter many its pages. 
unfortunate that its splendid qualities 
should marred these unnecessary de- 
fects. 


Roap AHEAD: THE STORY 
Fisher. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
276 pp. $2.50. 

Women have had struggle often 
against the prejudices men and secure 
their place the sun has been intense 
and continued battle. Though all the 
characters this book are fictitious, the 
general picture representative, the au- 
thor having begun work when physio- 
logical and pathological chemistry first ap- 
peared scientific fact. Perhaps this 
case where “fiction truer than fact” 
because possible weave the situa- 
tion into truer design when the pattern 
single life must not followed too 


q 
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slavishly, minutely, and factually, usual. 

The heroine, Eva Stern, twenty years 
age, selected the Bureau Ani- 
mal Industry laboratory assistant 
the time when young men the army 
service (this being 1917) were leaving 
for the war, and the emergency demanded 
that men were not available young 
woman selected. Scorned her su- 
periors who wished her not have the 
duties credit for accomplishment which 
her position entitled her, she was forced 
the various sudden emergencies themselves 
engage the multiform activities the 
pathologist. Cultures had made and 
Examinations had carried 
discover anthrax germs. Long trips 
had planned ranches hundreds 
miles from Colorado where the station was 
located and Montana, Wyoming and 
other Rocky Mountain states. The trail 
the bacteria hunter was long and devious. 
Animals had dissected discover 
symptoms disease could confirmed. 
Finally, winning her way with ranchmen, 
but still deterred from continuing her bac- 
teriological work the jealousy and 
tolerance her superiors, 
founded her own Institute serology and 
bacteriology county seat town Cali- 
fornia between San Francisco and Santa 
Barbara. 

The story the scientist fascinating, 
but not without romantic flavor. 
Although the latter gives zest the reader 
the chief interest the narrative found 
the thrilling adventures the heroine 
she pursued her chosen, yet precarious, 
profession. The volume good example 
the increasingly large number books 
which motivate the reader’s interest 
judicious blend fact and fiction. Though 
the characters may fictitious, the experi- 
ences are real, indeed, and they are en- 
livened with the freedom which the writer 
can exercise selecting telling phrase and 
situation when writing imaginatively. 
This good story lucidly and effectively 
told. 
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Book CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. Se- 
lected and Edited Lillian Hollowell. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 942 pp. $3.75. 


This book nearly thousand pages 
really library itself children’s litera- 
ture, rich assortment carefully culled 
complete stories, poems, and selections from 
books that widely and comprehensively 
representative the best that has been 
written for children all countries and 
all times including the present excellent 
modern output. was especially designed 
textbook for teachers training and 
source book for classroom teachers, 
but parents, too, should find valuable 
and eminently helpful guiding their chil- 
dren’s reading and inspiring them with 
love good books. 

Miss Hollowell’s purpose she states 
her preface has been “to provide 
single convenient volume material which 
would combine the merits handbook 
and anthology and thus bring together 
representative body old and recent 
literature and the same time supply cer- 
tain standards judgment whereby stu- 
dents might better select, interpret, and 
appreciate children’s literature.” 

The selection the material has not 
been made solely the basis the per- 
sonal preferences the anthologist, but 
also from consideration children’s 
choices reported various studies. The 
limitations space and copyright restric- 
tions have necessarily operated the ex- 
clusion many favorites, but even prac- 
tically every type prose and poetry has 
been included almost bewildering variety 
and richness. 

The material has been arranged for the 
most part types. Here one will find the 
traditional and modern fairy tales, fables, 
myths and legends, and hero tales grouped 
according countries, and addition 
these classifications animal and other na- 
ture stories and realistic stories. The poetry 
selections include both and mod- 
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ern poetry and the latter has been arranged 
themes. There well-informed and 
scholarly introduction each division 
which “intended define the type, indi- 
cate something its place literature, 
point out some general characteristics, and 
suggest some principles criteria for se- 
lection and evaluation.” addition the 
selections there are extensive bibliographies 
and reading lists, suggested programs for 
study and discussion the end each di- 
vision, general index, and, for the poetry, 
index first lines. 


More Blanche Jen- 
nings Thompson. Illustrated Pelagie 
Doane. The Macmillan Company. 153 
pp. $1.25. 

Some years ago there appeared charm- 
ing anthology modern poems for chil- 
dren under the engaging title Silver 
Pennies—a little volume that quickly made 
permanent place for itself among the desk- 
volumes teachers throughout the country 
and doubt became prized book many 
child’s own personal library. Not only 
were the poems graduated appeal and 
understanding selected with taste and dis- 
crimination, but the anthologist, Blanche 
Jennings Thompson, had written for each 
poem, long and short, brief prose intro- 
duction, sometimes provocative, sometimes 
explanatory, sometimes pedagogically sug- 
gestive and sometimes suggestive the 
beauty the poem—but always inviting 
“lead” for the young reader into the par- 
ticular poem being introduced. More than 
that, the book was most attractively il- 
lustrated with black and white drawings. 
Now here another volume appropriately 
entitled More Silver Pennies, which al- 
most identical twin its predecessor 
that looks just like the earlier book 
and combines all the attractive features that 
made such delightful book for teach- 
ers and parents and children. The author 
warns her short foreword that silver 
pennies are not easy find now, but one 
feels confident that she will continue 


unearth them. Certainly neither the quality 
nor the quantity this latest collection 
suggests scarcity. 

Among the authors represented here are 
some whose silver pennies appeared the 
preceding volume, along with many new 
ones. glance the list shows surpris- 
ing number well-known writers adult 
literature—Katherine John 
Drinkwater, James Joyce, James Stephens, 
Joseph Auslander, Sara Teasdale, Hilaire 
Belloc, Amy Lowell, Mark Van Doren, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Josephine John- 
son, Robert Frost, Elinor Wylie, and 
others. 

Part are the poems for younger 
children—gay, fanciful and frivolous poems 
about buttons and secrets, wishes and fair- 
ies; poems about the matter-of-fact things 
the child’s everyday life such kittens 
and dogs, and mice and the milkman; 
and lovely nature poems about the wind 
and the rain, the snow and the stars. Among 
the poems Part for older children are 
two with especially moving appeal 
the Negro poet Countee Cullen—“Inci- 
dent” and Have Wrapped Dreams 
Silken Cloth.” There are indices 
title, author and first line. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Facts Wolfgang Liveright 
Publishing Corporation. 418 pp. $3.75. 
problem philosophy more in- 

tricate and elusive than the meaning and 

locus value. his brilliant opening chap- 
ter reporting prolonged discussion between 

scientist and philosopher Professor 

ler states that this problem value has 

long been ignored the scientist. The lat- 
ter interested brute fact. The philoso- 
pher, the contrary, must ask questions 
about the significance and worth such 
facts science discovers. There seems 
tendency among scientists, such 

Viscount Samuel, deny the objectivity 

value and view value wholly subjec- 
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tive. There value apart from valuing 
and the latter affected interest, 
Professor Perry has proposed. The author 
the present volume, however, interprets 
the meaning and place value within his 
doctrine the gestalt. Value part 
situation context and the composition 
this situation demands requires certain 
relationships among its parts. This demand 
“requiredness” constitutes value. This 
requiredness value not only organic 
(including self and organism) but isomor- 
phic, between external 
nature there must correspondence 
relations order that situation (for pur- 
poses knowing conduct) may exist. 
Value exists neither external nature nor 
the organism alone, but their iso- 
The one de- 
mands the other for purposes knowledge 
satisfactory adjustment and the neces- 
sity such operational con- 
stitutes value Hence values 
are always contextual; they are not iso- 
lates. Requiredness value defined 
“the vector aspect phenomenal con- 
texts.” 

The reader will find this unusual 
record the author’s William James Lec- 
tures Harvard University 1934 im- 
portant chapters “The Nature the 
Physical World,” 
“On Memory” and “Transcendence,” 
“Organic Fitness,” “Facts and Forces” and 
“Man and Nature,” all them con- 
sidering implications and applications 
the theory value proposed the au- 
thor. student value will omit care- 
ful reading this scientifically interpreted 
philosophical discussion. Although the au- 
thor universally known for his studies 
psychology his application the gestalt 
concept profound philosophical prob- 
lem makes his present contribution all the 
more significant and challenging. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


DIFFER- 
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Clark. Prentice-Hall. 1939. xvi, 535. 
$3.00. 

The fact that two things are exactly 
truism. compare any two indi- 
viduals the same species, find differ- 
ences between them. This true all 
animals, from the simplest the most com- 
plex. human affairs the fact individual 
differences has been recognized since man’s 
earliest experiments social organization. 
Plato, writing nearly 400 years B.C., was 
apparently the first person appreciate 
the theoretical problems regarding differ- 
ences between people. Since then the prob- 
lem has interested all kinds philosophers, 
and particularly since fresh impetus was 
given about the middle the nine- 
teenth century the work the two 
German psychologists, Weber and 
Fechner, whose studies the mid- 
body problem culminated the famous 
Weber-Fechner law. 

The army psychologists who have fol- 
lowed them are ably presented this work, 
which contains the more important facts 
and conclusions the broad field the 
psychology individual differences. The 
author discusses the causes and measure- 
ment differences, their physical, sex, 
and race characteristics, the influence 
near ancestry and intelligence, types 
extreme deviations, individual differences 
personality, learning and teaching, applica- 
tions individual differences business 
and industry, and the significance indi- 
vidual differences. 

The work has several good features 
its credit. spite its wide erudition, 
very readable and will found use- 
ful, therefore, the scholar well 
general public. also like its whole ten- 
dency avoid too rigid psychological 
approach. Two sections, particularly, those 
dealing with race differences and with the 
various aspects psychological tests, indi- 
cate that the authors are mindful the 
sociological complications the whole prob- 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Samuel Van Valkenburg. Prentice-Hall. 
380 pp. $3.50. 

The present wave nationalism the 
world has made people more conscious 
the existence political units. This has 
increased interest political geography. 
Its idea is, however, means new. The 
World War with its universal consequences, 
called special attention the geographical 
problems states, especially Germany— 
the state that lost—and led the develop- 
ment strong school political geog- 
raphy, which, the service the state, 
has become one the pillars the pres- 
ent Germany political philosophy (Geo- 
Politik). America Isaiah Bowman’s The 
New World outstanding interpreta- 
tion the political world and has been 
tremendous value teachers and students 
geography. However, approach 
the subject through its basic elements, which 
has been such importance Germany, 
has been sadly neglected the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. With this book the author 
has tried fill the gap. The first part the 
book contains general discussion the 
problems political geography and intro- 
duces the concept the cycle trend the 
development nations. Part two, type 
study the political geography France, 
contains all the elements that are elaborated 
upon later chapters. Its function 
show the student how all the elements 
combine complete political-geographical 
evaluation state. Parts three, four, and 
five discuss the physical, economic, and 
human elements, respectively, while Part 
six treats the subject colonial expansion, 
and Part seven, entitled ““The Future 
the World,” conclusion. 

Let said all fairness that 
this valuable study, “must” book 
for all geographers. unfortunate, how- 
ever, that the author has marred the 
general value his book trying ap- 


pear original. The Leitmotif the work 
Professor Valkenburg’s theory explaining 
the interrelations between countries and the 
changes the political world pattern 
depending cycle the development 
nations. recognizes four stages, namely, 
youth, adolescence, maturity, and old age. 
completion the cycle may renew it- 
self, possibly with change in_ political 
extension, while the cycle can also inter- 
rupted any time and brought back 
former stage. The time element (the length 
stage) differs greatly from nation 
nation and depends the character 
the state; correspondingly forecast can 
made the time shift next 
stage” (p. 5). 

The qualifications the author’s theory 
already indicates how shaky is. Excep- 
tions violating his rule can explained 
the “interruption the cycle,” and 
on—a typical kind reasoning every 
ideologist when confronted reality. 
fact, Professor Valkenburg’s theory down- 
right worthless. This due his obvious 
lack various sociological theories. Should 
have read, for instance, Pitirim Sorokin’s 
Contemporary (Harp- 
and Brothers, 1928), Chapter 
graphical School,” could have learned that 
almost since the beginning man’s history 
all kinds thinkers—from the priests and 
the physicians ancient Egypt Vidal 
Blanche, Jean Burhnes, Vallaux, 
Huntington, Dexter, Ch. Sem- 
plte, Morcelli, Lehman, Shyten, 
Moore, and Beveridge (just mention 
very few)—have tried explain historical 
movements through geographical factors. 
Professor Valkenburg will study Sorokin, 
and then remind himself that Leontieff, 
Ammon, and Spengler are only few 
authors who have indicated the existence 
cycles the life nations and cultures, 
will probably not only modify the “orig- 
inality” his theory but even forget all 
about 


Charles Smith. Prentice-Hall. 598 


$4.00. 


William Albig. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. 486 pp. $4.00. 


The simultaneous appearance two 
textbooks treating public opinion re- 
spectable academic subject indicates that 
the importance the subject now ap- 
preciated has seldom been before. Both 
works are important, spite their weak- 
nesses, and both offer opportunities for 
reflection, and reflection assuredly 
virtue that the modern world badly needs. 

There fundamental difference 
the approach these two authors. Smith’s 
treatment based “‘on the assumption that 
public opinion democracy still 
force, and that 
not yet done for,” while Albig’s objec- 
tive “to direct the attention the study 
public opinion the development 
these phenomena related other aspects 
the social processes. emphasize pro- 
grams ‘reform’ these fields ab- 
surdly simplify the When com- 
paring the results, the reviewer distinctly 
under the impression that Albig’s product 
superior that Smith’s. 

The difficulty under which, perhaps un- 
knowingly, Smith labors two-fold. First 
all, Dr. Smith Assistant Professor 
Political Science the University 
Alabama, still belongs the diminishing 
group political scientists who are trying 
desperately hard remain their iso- 
lated academic pasture and condescendingly 
look down upon the related empiric sciences 
because they prefer more interested 
“the way out” than cold-blooded 
the appraisal the evidence. We, 
course, cannot blame Smith’s liking for 
democracy, because are also more than 
vitally interested its preservation 
America. But the problem public opinion 
our democracy never likely 
simple. The conventional answers may 
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well enough for the moment, but sooner 
later the conventional answers break 
down. When all said, and the unconsci- 
ous motives and social realities are laid 
bare, neither the psychologist, nor the politi- 
cal scientist (or any other “social scientist,” 
for that matter) has found the answer 
that really need: How shall 
other than are? 

Smith wants offer several answers 

—and cannot blame him for trying 
because his whole argument 
based the theories Ward, whose ideas 
(that man can modify, 
defeat, hasten the process nature, that 
man through the use his intelligence can 
transform not only the natural world but 
the social world, and that can harness 
not only the natural forces social ends, 
but even the social forces social pur- 
poses) still dominates 
theories and practices. The author, for in- 
stance, aims solve the problem pub- 
lic opinion offering such 
remedies having the citizens “fitted for 
something other than being obedient fol- 
lowers. They must have capacity for the 
use discriminating judgment public 
But the ideal this democratic 
ideology runs counter all the realities. 
simply must take for granted that there 
are hundreds thousands homes where 
the radio blares all evening and the auditor 
takes what given him, good, bad, indif- 
ferent and mediocre, and admit that there 
other way out for the citizen but 
very, very obedient follower. The 
powers selection are small that there 
practically choice, and, recent 
brilliant book Georges Duhamel 
Defence Letters, New York: The 
Greystone Press, 1939), which certainly 
will read Dr. Smith, insists that “re- 
impossible and incompatible with 
the cinema and the radio. These mechanical 
contrivances never repeat themselves; they 
just march on; they break into run; they 
are like rivers and the horrible mixtures 
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that flow down these rivers are beyond 
and below criticism. 

All all, Smith has tried very hard 
fit the “social within his ideological 
framework, And, strange say, 
inclined believe that his work will 
more extensively used than Albig’s, because 
agrees with our popular idea that all 
college courses must offer definite sug- 
gestions for solutions current problems. 
this respect, the students will like Smith, 
because covers the exciting field 
politics with such titles 
ble rousers,” and radicalism.” 
Since the very word “propaganda” used 
with disagreeable connotation America, 
the author emphasizes the “bad” features 
almost too cleverly and excitedly, 
although also quite obvious that 
Smith had approached his subject with the 
full sobriety uncompromising realist, 
would have been too painful. the 
matter stands print now, one feels that 
with more care for essentials, 
little more striving after depth not clut- 
tered with ideological pre-conceptions, his 
effort might have become truly out- 
standing study. But Smith has permitted 
certain sacrifice internal external 
drama, has indulged series triumphs 
story-telling the expense genuine 
scientific revelation. has seldom resisted 
the temptation melodramatic, over- 
play the drama his story means 
seem too opportune. 

Professor Albig, the other hand, has 
utilized every opportunity demonstrating 
his ability empiric sociologist, who 
master synthesizer. has digested 
extensively and ably our latest knowledge 
social processes, and, particularly, the 
researches German socioligists, pertain- 
ing the fundamentals public opinion, 
calling our attention such techniques 
social control the nature ideologies, 
personal symbolism, legends, myths, and 
violence (while Smith has concentrated 
more his numberless examples their 
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manifestations). regret only that the 
author has not seen fit pay more at- 
tention the use propaganda tool 
domination-submission relations, and 
particularly power politics, topic which 
has lately received considerable attention. 

not easy book for the non- 
specialist. But will really most useful 
CEK. 


Lippincott Company. 507 pp. $3.50. 
The term “social control” here em- 

ployed title has disadvantages, because 

the term has been given diverse meanings. 

many immediately suggests force 

coercion, which often thought the 

principal means control. But one con- 
ceives social control social process 
which the individual made group re- 
sponsive, and means which social 
organization built and maintained, 
has broader significance. Thus conceived, 
not only provides basis for understand- 
ing the process social organization, but 
for understanding the process social dis- 
conditions that result the individual and 
society when social control proves ineffec- 
tive. The term “social control” used 
the present volume covers the series 
social processes having with the 
building and maintenance social order. 

This interesting thesis studied Pro- 
fessor Landis the State College Wash- 
ington. The work characterized ex- 
traordinary virtues well weaknesses. 
must credit him for presenting his material 
such interesting fashion, digesting 
well large mass researches pertain- 
ing this whole field English and, 
particularly, the sections describing how 
our concepts the formation and changes 
the personality have been revised and the 
educational implications these revisions. 

Professor Landis has shown, the other 

hand, singular lack acquaintance with 

certain fields knowledge. For instance, 
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his chapters “The Goal Life 
Factor Control” and “Goals Age 
Factors Social Guidance” fail 
demonstrate that the author familiar with 
one the most powerful all social con- 
trols, the ideology. Although uses the 
term here and there, nowhere able 
focus his analysis it, although this 
problem has been studied and argued over 
during the last five years such writers 
Becker, Lasswell, Merriam (including, 
all modesty the present reviewer), 
who have brought light the ideas de- 
veloped Max Weber, Durkheim, Mac- 
Iver, Laski, Kelsen, Mannheim, Wacker- 
nagel, Wieser, Kidd, Mosca and 
Vilfredo Pareto. The student Landis’ 
work ought told definitely what 
ideology is, how formulates the social 
goals, what are its methods, and how 
utilized those who sway public opinion 
being able impose their ideology 
the masses. Strange say, the author shows 
evidences that has read studies which 
deal directly with ideologies; for instance, 
cites Arnold’s Folklore Capi- 
talism (p. 333), which centralizes its ex- 
plosion “folklore” really around the 
ideologies our American culture pattern. 
Landis has given good reading; there 
not dull page the book. con- 
tribution interesting but undistin- 
guished, Although admirable introduc- 
tion entrancing subject, needs 
revised and brought up-to-date 
incorporating its pages the widespread 
attack now going along the academic 
frontier the “irrational factors” our 


John Andrews and Carl Marsden. 
Whittlesey House. 461 pp. $3.00. 


The urgent problems today are dis- 
cussed twenty-six experts their special 
fields, under four main headings: frame 
reference, patterns change, our relations 
home, and our relations abroad. each 
division group leaders American 
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thought expounds and elucidates his own 
theories and gives factual analysis the 
particular problem set for him. the sym- 
posium presented, attempt has been 
made select writers with particular bias. 
Rather the contributors were selected be- 
cause they are familiar with their respective 
problems and because they can express them- 
selves forcefully and lucidly upon them. 

This frank attempt popularize the 
essentials for the enlightenment “Mr. 
Everyman.” The people the United 
States are committed democracy 
way life but the experts disagree the 
policies which best further the democratic 
philosophy. Some propose alternative and 
conflicting social policies this philosophy. 
the preface the editors state: “Some 
these movements may anathema the 
readers—and the editors. But the edi- 
tors would have been remiss their duties 
editors, educators, and lovers democ- 
racy they had excluded them from this 
volume, The existence such volume 
not only illustration what democracy 
the life mind means; its very pos- 
sibility plausible argument behalf 
the democratic way life.” 

The catholicity the views held and 
the contributors who are represented can 
seen even the most cursory glance. 
For here are such names Norman 
Thomas who seeks show what socialism 
has offer; Lawrence Dennis, who be- 
lieves that Fascism the way out; Earl 
Browder who believes implicitly that the 
solution lies Communism; George So- 
kolsky who assures that capitalism will 
survive the onslaughts made against it; and 
Walter Rautenstrauch who senses the im- 
portant implications recent technological 
advances; Ralph Sockman who con- 
cerned with the goals which are essential 
changing world; Herman Horne who 
champions sound academic freedom; Sid- 
ney Hook who passionately urges further 
democracy, and Harry Elmer Barnes who 
sets out analyze the causes the crisis 
which facing American civilization. 
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Specific problems aspects our culture 
are revealed Samuel Seabury who shows 
the importance civic reform; Lewis 
Lawes who sees crime social cancer; 
Alfred Buehler who shows the serious- 
ness the taxation problem keen 
analysis it; Roy Peel who sees the 
states declining favor the national 
government; Gerald Nye, the na- 
tional Congress, who vigorously urges neu- 
trality the road for America; Clark 
Eichelberger, director the League 
Nations Association, Inc., who sees the 
road peace only through the League 
instrumentality; and Abraham Epstein 
who writes authoritatively the subject 
social security. Others contribute their 
views the farmer’s problem, the labor 
situation, government and business, the per- 
sonal government, the stupidity shown 
policy economic nationalism, and co- 
operatives. 

The series essays form concise yet 
comprehensive exposition the problems 
current American life. They are pre- 
sented because believed that the crying 
need reveal rather than conceal 
facts, and that these and other problems 
must finally solved the application 
intelligence them. quotation from 
President Madison provides the justification 
for the series essays: govern- 
ment without popular information but 
haps both. Knowledge will forever govern 
ignorance; and people who mean 
their own governors must arm themselves 
with the power which knowledge gives.” 
Out the confusion diverse opinions 
and voices must come fusion, unity 
brought about clearer and more critical 
understanding society’s problems. 
this task that the book dedicated. 


TRAVEL 


CHINESE EVERGREEN Victor Purcell. 
Dutton and Company, Inc. 287 
pp. $3.00. 
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For seventeen years the author has 
known China. Being able speak Chinese 
fluently, had distinct advantage 
entering into the innermost life the 
country, and his observations are those 
seasoned and expert traveler. chooses 
describe the everyday life the people 
rather than the tumultuous years war. 
The book was written within few weeks 
after the time with which deals. Books 
about China written year ago finds 
stale. Sympathetically and yet critically Mr. 
Purcell describes the country and its teem- 
ing millions. him cultural backgrounds 
and movements are more important “than 
Waterloo and Thermopylae.” 
most important factor China the 
cultural revolution resulting from “contact 
and conflict with the West.” this as- 
sociation with other nations, particularly 
America, can accredited the present 
educational system and the newly-born in- 
terest creative literature, which during 
the last decade has been replacing the 
memorization the traditional classics. 

The dominating idea China rhythm 
life and literature, rhythm, not swing. 
Thought analogies rather than causa- 
tion, Chinese are tradition-loving people. 
And the author prefers dwell upon the 
conquests peace rather than war, pre- 
senting effectively such peaceful triumphs 
the invention paper and printing and 
its spread throughout the remainder 
the civilized world. China country 
whose civilization one evergreen, not 
fading, yet changing. Though predomi- 
nately conservative, the country will show 
changes almost beyond recognition during 
the next century. unlikely that the 
Japanese will conquer China culturally, al- 
though they may prevail means arms. 

The author paints the Chinese scene with 
broad and bold sweeps his brush upon his 
canvas. But does not neglect the details. 
Changes the dress young women, the 
new emancipation women, Chinese 
labor, the vehicles—all 
these are accurately and vividly described. 


Professing fondness for the Chinese 
the imagination may run riot, although 
the Westerner seems inchoate because 
does not understand that the Chinese 
color and movement have special meanings. 
One can well smile the typewriter, three 
times large those England and 
America, with two thousand characters ar- 
ranged according radicals which are 
necessary write the six ten thousand 
characters which are used here. 

Hotels with “animated” beds, poor food, 
and without modern plumbing furnish 
theme for vivid description well grim 
humor. Millionaires’ homes which serve for 
show rather than use emphasize the Chinese 
love for “face” “front.” Both the soil 
and vegetation are denuded because the 
vigorous and urgent demand for ekeing 
living from the unwilling soil. Reads are 
literally dug after the rains restore 
the topsoil which has been washed away and 
which sorely needed. But the reader’s 
curiosity would dulled were the many 
details life described even men- 
tioned the reviewer. 

The style light and scintillating. Hu- 
morous passages result not from incident 
only but from the author’s inimitable 
originality description. There many 
original and telling phrase which removes 
the book from any suspicion triteness. 
The book has vivid descriptions common- 
place events and the author skillful 
portraying his emphasis lights and shad- 
ows. Anyone who enjoys travel books will 
find delight both informative 
and entertaining. 


New American Guide 

Series. 526 pp. $2.50. 

This first volume two-volume guide- 
book New York, written Federal 
Writers’ Project, handsome interpreta- 
tive account New York seen the 
large. the second volume more detailed 
information will offered. Here New 
York studied historically and culturally 
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and socially. Its many cities within the 
metropolis, its racial groups, infinite variety 
activities (commercially and artistically), 
its speech and argots, architecture, theatre, 
transportation, housing, government, etc., 
etc., are discussed excellently written 
chapters enriched with beautiful photo- 
graphic illustrations. The tourist and the visi- 
tor the World’s Fair New York will 
enjoy restful interval with this literary pan- 
orama. But the student history and 
American life everywhere will rewarded 
more concentrated reading its many 
pages, for here New York and the New 
Yorker may viewed against the back- 
ground more remote historical scenes and 
within the setting the city’s vast life today. 

has often been said that New York 
not typical American city. This true. 
too cosmopolitan for such classification. 
not exaggeration claim that city 
the world today can compare with 
culturally for here the latest and the best 
may experienced and with increasing 
tempo New York another era becom- 
ing magnificent city tomorrow. The 
present volume gives evidence pains- 
taking research into the city—past and pres- 
ent. important phase its composition 
has been omitted. under- 
taking the book unified and cohesive its 
presentation. Unlike the typical guide 
has literary grace and bears the imprint 
wise editorial introduc- 
tion its more detailed companion volume 
the book panoramic, but, nevertheless, 
sufficiently detailed give the reader 
clear understanding the city now 
and gives evidence becoming. 


Brown. Appleton-Century Company. 
317 $3.00. 

The preface this series artistic minia- 
tures American life expresses interest 
“in the people who produce food, the 
people who must hungry, what peo- 
ple endure, what they dream, what 
comes 
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Here vignette the Boston Back 
Bay district, “America’s best cross-section 
Brahmin population”; and contrast 
delineation Fortunato, the Italian boy 
struck the train, and the oil driller, who 
caught fellow-worker accidental fall 
from oil derrick. 

Here are the farmers the Middle West 
and West, “working early, working late, 
making the best drought and poor crops, 
making the best poor prices, and hoping 
for better ones, making the best solitude 
the fields, making the best whatever 
comes their way”; the “Puritans North- 
ern New England—undisturbed”; 
residents Hooverville, living huts 
corrugated iron the Mississippi flats near 
St. Louis; the share-croppers, anemic and 
half-starved; the smug population Cam- 
bridge, the home Harvard University, 
who possess “an unshakable non-under- 
standing the dreams and the sufferings 
diversified men and the ne- 
gresses Charleston the deep South 
“talking about when they might expect 
enough strawberries the market for 
everyone have some”; and the social 
parasites, preying the credulity others 
their attempts make easy money. 

There are word pictures dust storms 
amidst sizzling heat; city children eating 
from garbage cans; weary breadlines; 
sit-downs and industrial combat the 
“Smoke” the belt; 
gay Miami, “betting half-million day 
ponies and dogs alone”; the WPA 
band San Francisco; Texas town, 
home spinach culture, with its bond- 
purchasing monument Popeye the Sailor 
cyclone cellars, poverty-striken coal 
miners, and underpaid cotton workers. 

There are academic pictures, too: Jesse 
Stuart Lincoln Memorial University 
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launching his career poet; the students 
Berea College, toiling ardently for 
education; normal school students Ten- 
nessee, bringing ninety bushels sweet 
potatoes pay for single month’s room 
and board that they may quench their in- 
tellectual thirst the springs learning; 
colleges canyons and mountains 
the West with presidents who are “dream- 
ers dreams”; 

The volume skillful blend travel 
and interpretation American life. The 
former interesting; the latter, stimulat- 
ing. his travels, the author has dis- 
covered most devastating 
evil that intelligent sensitive mind can 
suffer.” has seen 
dustry, the sore spot our national 
body.” has sensed the problems the 
young “who are growing with the 
feeling that they have been left out” pre- 
senting problem full “social dynamite.” 
envisions the tools enlightenment— 
the press, the radio—as propagandized 
puerile, and democracy hindered parti- 
san interpretation. 

Dr. Brown dreams the American dream 
equal chance which results “having 
enough food eat, and pleasant places 
live in, and little time for enjoyment, and 
mental light for anybody who has mind 
—all the protective climate govern- 
ment which ourselves constitute and can 
change whenever choose.” his 
dream accompanied faith that we’ll 
find way getting such life. And per- 
haps for the next generation “Something 
that has shown them how reasonable and 
how available the ‘utopian’ may has made 
the dream into mightier one than ever, 
that will not let them go.” 

provocative and inspiring series 
reflections. 


Review Current Periodical Literature 


GENERAL AND CULTURAL 


ALEXANDER, “The Return the Trouba- 
dours.” The Rotarian. 54: 10-13. April, 1939. 


description the National Folk Festival, 
which held its sixth annual shindig Washington 
April. Its origin traced and there in- 
teresting account the Festival itself, from the 
first national event St. Louis where 1,500 folk 
singers, storytellers and actors from rural Amer- 
ica, entertained audience the 
present. Indians, Mexicans, Acadians, Anglo- 
Saxon fiddlers from the Ozarks, sailors, Negroes 
with their plaintive spirituals, Scottish ballads, 
and mountain girls from the Southern Appala- 
chians,—all contributed their bit, and now hun- 
dreds communities vie with each other local 
festivals, 


HELEN. “From the Crystal Palace the 
World Tomorrow.” Travel. 72: 7-13ff. 
April, 1939. 

For the first world’s fair created Prince 
Albert the Crystal Palace 1851 there have 
been more than hundred them, all building 
the cities which they have been held. From 
the imitation the England Crystal Palace which 
resulted New York Palace which was 
fiasco spite the “plugging” Barnum, 
master showman, all fairs celebrated American 
anniversaries, The Centennial Exposition Phila- 
delphia drew 10,000,000 visitors; the Columbia 
Exposition Chicago drew 30,000,000; the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, followed Now are 
have two fairs one year. Each definitely 
planned, and “The World Tomorrow” and 
the “Pageant the will form new 
land-marks what now big business, big fairs. 


BELL, BERNARD “Stay-At-Home Chris- 
tians.” The Atlantic Monthly. 163:499-505. 
April, 1939. 

Less than per cent the Christians 
America probably not church except 
Easter when per cent them go. “The 
fault commonly found with the Church not 
that too religious, but that not nearly 
religious enough.” There lack objectives. 
The younger generation doubts the “worthwhile- 
ness pursuing, cost increasing ruthless- 
ness, goals personal plenty, ambition, and ac- 


tivity. life, says, only gilt and gingerbread, 
entertaining and being entertained, mating and 
procreating, getting and spending, each for him- 
self herself for his her children, 
worth bothering about?” The stay-at-home Chris- 
tian waiting for the Church put the first 
things first. 


CAMPBELL, MACFIE. “Human Needs and So- 
cial Resources.” The Scientific Monthly. 48: 
293-307. April, 1939. 

this article, Dr. Campbell, who professor 
psychiatry Harvard University, shows the 
need mental hygiene (which defines “the 
condition which the individual attains certain 
internal equilibrium and adequate self-expression, 
utilizes the fulness his endowment, has mod- 
erate feeling well-being joy, makes his 
contribution the life the community”). Men- 
tal hygienists should think less the problem 
the insane; more about “human individuals 
difficulty.” The person must studied con- 
nection with his whole mental life, social included. 
Otherwise our knowledge mechanical. “Man 
does not live bread alone; spiritual vitamines 
may essential the welfare the human 
organism those other vitamines present 
assiduously advertised.” 


SALEs, RAOUL. “What Makes 
American?” The Atlantic Monthly. 163: 
295-304. March, 1939. 

“America permanent protest against the 
rest the world, and particularly against Eu- 
rope. Americans are tolerant toward all 
creeds and toward all convictions, but few peo- 
ple express their distrust and indignation with 
more vigor whenever some their beliefs are 
Nostalgia not American feeling. Home, 
for increasing number men and women, 
simply the place where they find work. The 
Constitution has sacred character. America 
the only country the world which pretends 
listen the teaching its founders they 
process which resembles conversion. not 
much new country that one adopts new 
creed. The affirmation that America has 
been set apart from the rest the world, that 
can and will perform its mission, and that has 
been chosen, proclaimed with such eloquence 
and energy that one has sometimes the impression 
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that was not God who made the Atlantic Ocean 
but the genius the American people.” 


Eric. “Literature and Democracy.” 
The Journal Educational Sociology. 2:425- 
434. March, 1939. 

Thomas Mann recently declared that the 
erature social protest has made contemporary 
American literature the most dynamic 
world today.” The depression brought 
assertion interest social change, recon- 
ture, real degree, orientation the future.” 
“The present challenge fascism demo- 
cratic institutions has produced resurgence 
democratic theory, renaissance democratic 
polemic, which may provide the necessary propul- 
sion for extending the concept democracy from 
the realm the political the economic.” 
GILILAN, STRICKLAND. “Brink-Quivering.” The 
Rotarian. 54:7-. March, 1939. 


“Confessions humble soul who holds 
the proposition that the pursuit happiness 
are more satisfactions than possessions.” 
have learned get chief pleasure life 
from anticipating some ideal situations. 
shall never lose the power hope. makes 
heaven earth.” “Quivering the brink” 
the source the most real joys life, the 
anticipations rather than from the realizations 
that real joy life comes. 


GUITTEAU, WILLIAM “Fictions About the Su- 
preme Court.” The Social Studies. 30:103-109. 
March, 1939. 


vivid discussion four oft-repeated fictions: 
“(a) That neither the framers the Federal 
Constitution, nor the state conventions which rati- 
fied it, ever intended that the Court should have 
the power judicial review; (b) That the 
Constitutional Convention itself, several occa- 
sions, voted down the proposal grant this 
power the Court; (c) That the Supreme 
Court assumed usurped this power, largely 
the result repeated decisions Chief Justice 
John Marshall; (d) That the Supreme Court 
can nullify any act Congress the Ex- 
ecutive, and therefore has supremacy over the 
other two departments.” 

Evidence presented for the author’s view- 
point. 


“Charleston: Where Past 
and Present Meet.” The National Geographic 
75:273-304. March, 1939. 

More than hundred years before the Revolu- 
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tionary War, the town Charleston was duly 
started, the center great plantations. Indigo, 
rice, and cotton succession were the economic 
background the city’s growth. developed 
under constitution prepared John Locke, the 
philosopher, because the great emphasis placed 
upon the personal liberty the individual. Now 
charming city, redolent with flowers, with 
azalea festival, famed “Cypress Gardens,” 
yachts, but also the impending 
shadowed the industrial revolution. The 
100,000 inhabitants may now look forward 
age factories, business and mechanical 
civilization. 


HUXLEY, JULIAN. “The Uniqueness Man.” The 
Yale Review. 28:473-500. Spring, 1939. 
Christian Theology and the philosophy Des- 

cartes saw man being apart from the animal 

kingdom; Charles Darwin started reverse 
swing which man once again was regarded 
animal; now the “man-animal gap again seems 
broadening.” Unique his capacity for conceptual 
thought and its accompanying advantages and his 
personality, man constitutes the highest product 
yet achieved the cosmos, “In the perspective 
biology, our business the world seen the 
imposition the best and most enduring our 
human standards upon ourselves and our planet. 

The enjoyment beauty and interest, the achieve- 

ment goodness and efficiency, the enhancement 

life and its variety—these are the harvest which 


our human uniqueness should called upon 
yield.” 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. Collectivism. 
The Good The Atlantic Monthly. 
February, 1939. 

For sixty years the United States and Great 
Britain have “tended increasingly seek relief 
from poverty and disorder the use collect- 
ivist measures contemporary progressives are 
gradual collectivists they hope establish 
collectivist order piecemeal, and thus avoid the 
violence dictatorship.” The theory the col- 
lectivists that majorities express the will and 
represent the interests society (gradual 
collectivism) has provoked the expectation uni- 
versal plenty provided action the state 
while, through almost every action undertaken 
tolerated the state, the production wealth 
has been restricted under gradual collectiv- 
ism the struggle for power has become ever more 
intense. men learn that their fortunes depend 
increasingly upon their political position, the con- 
trol the authority the state becomes prize 
infinite value.” 


1939] 


OVERHOLSER, WINIFRED. “Mental Disease—A 
Challenge.” The Scientific 48:203- 
209. March, 1939. 

Half the hospital beds the United States are 
devoted the care mental disease, and now 
(1936) there are 600,000 patients mental hos- 
pitals. New York, least one every twenty 
persons now fifteen years age will spend some 
time patient mental hospital. Much 
(one-half the experts say) curable after 
few months most one two years. Nearly 
half the mental cases suffer from dementia prae- 
cox. has been found that the rate hospitali- 
zation greater urban than rural areas. 


PERRINE, “Radio Steps Sound.” The 
American Scholar, Spring, 


The Associate Editor the Bell Telephone 
System Technical Journal writes interestingly 
radio. “Generally speaking our environment 
days gone was largely visual but during these 
last two decades have been forced live 
new environment, acoustic environment.” 
electrical methods words and music can studied. 
Although the horse-power words force 
about one-thousandth one-millionth horse- 
power (whispering one-hundredth this, talking 
loudly, loud talking hundred times much) 
this can all studied electrically. The cheer- 
leader the college student body football 
game will pleased know that the vowel 
the football “Rah” one thousand times 
powerful phonetically the consonant com- 
bination “th.” The fascinating account should 
read recognize the wizardry radio transmis- 
sion and reception. 


American Mercury. 46:282-292. March, 1939. 


Speaking conservatives, Mr. Pollock says: 
“The worst are red-shirted radicals com- 
pared our rulers; want retain what was 
good thirty years ago—they want revive what 
was bad the Dark Ages. There’s scarcely any- 
thing new their world that wasn’t old and evi- 
dent futility that Augustus and Diocletian. 
All we’ve accomplished the utter demoraliza- 
tion our citizenry, and national and interna- 
tion chaos for one, have seen enough 
forward-marching into the blackest pages his- 
tory. what have now the result prog- 
ress, Reactionary—crying, ‘Let’s back 
the path that leads 


SIMPICH, FREDERICK. “Spin Your Globe Long 
Island.” The National Geographic Magazine. 
April, 1939. 

Replete with illustrations both black and white 
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and colored, here enthralling description 
famed Long Island, which contains third 
the population the State New York. Only 
six states the Union exceed this island popu- 
lation. Truck farms, radio stations, airports, duck 
farms, commuters, wharves, and now the World’s 
Fair are there excite the wonder the visitor. 
for New York City’s teeming millions. 


Ray “Grandfather vs. Grand- 
son America Today.” School and Society. 
49:225-229. February 25, 1939. 

“Our democracy facing new dilemma. Our 
government extending privileges old age 
time when necessary extend the training 
period for our youth.” Though the past edu- 
cation has been the largest item expense, with 
the increase the problem care for the aged, 
“Whether like not, clear that with 
these changes there battle between youth 
and old age for the tax The family 
still the important unit society. “Some 
hope that the organized political power the 
older members our society will not result 
contraction the privileges and opportunities 
given our boys and girls. the long run our 
advance and our happiness and our prosperity will 
depend upon the preparation which give our 
children.” 


February, 1939. 


Economics dynamic society must thought 
about the broader sense, both trouble- 
shooting and idealistic science. 
the present era, fundamental conflicts ideals 
what the aim social, political and eco- 
nomic organization should has arisen, the old 
institutions are sure either torn away 
some kind force greatly modified 
the evolutionary and pragmatic process compro- 
mise and adaptation.” And now the question 
how far individual liberty must curtailed 
terms the common and collective good. 


ALEXANDER. “In Memoriam: Anne 
Sullivan.” The Atlantic Monthly. 163:305-308. 
March, 1939. 

“The Sullivans were shanty Irish the father 
went the drink and, like unmoored row- 
boat, drifted out history, leaving his two 
youngest” cared for the town. Anne the 
elder the two learned through prostitute 
that the Perkins Institutions existed. Sent there, 
taught Laura Bridgeman, she was recom- 
mended the tutor Helen Keller. The result 
known all. This story tells intimately not 
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only the teaching, but also the affection 
which existed between Miss Sullivan and Miss 
Keller. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WILLIAM BENNETT, “Regionalism and 
Higher Education.” School and Society. 48:701- 
707. December 1938. 


“Regionalism America has risen out the 
conflicting traditions and economic differences that 
natural barriers and artificial boundaries have 
created.” These differences have been reflected 
higher education. The Northeastern area 
America has more highly endowed institutions 
than all other regions combined, and the total 
endowment these institutions greatly exceeds 
the total which the others have. Harvard has al- 
most much endowment the sixteen institu- 
tions the Southeastern area. Ninety per cent 
the 200 largest non-banking corporations are 
the New England and Middle States area. 
$88,500,000,000 the Northern region, with 
$3,100,000,000 the South and $1,400,000,000 
the West. Equilibrium should maintained 
between the sections. 


Journal Educational Sociology. 12:387-398. 
March, 1939. 

This year the world spending the aggregate 
total more than for arma- 
ments, even more, during single year. 
standing army men being main- 
tained. Pacifism has been deserted and the democ- 
racies blocked the peace that might have resulted 
from the League Nations. The press and radio 
have become the tools nationalistic states. The 
church, times peace denounces war, but 
times conflict “the sword replaces the cross.” 
Education has done little resist the tides 
nationalism. “If the ideals brotherhood become 
living reality our daily associations home, 
playground, street, and office, then per- 
haps the foundations may laid for international 


peace when the present clouds war have been 
lifted.” 


BROWN, KENNETH IRVING. “Campus 
Journal Higher Education. 10:195-201. 
April, 1939. 

“The task raising campus 
“to increase the worthiness their desires 
and the strength their “The key 
higher academic standards the faculty member 
but the key will turn the lock only the 
administration, heart and soul favor raising 
standards, keeps the lock good repair.” im- 


prove the faculty six things are demanded: sab- 
batical leave with pay, faculty convention travel, 
faculty research committees, self-criticism the 
faculty, and faculty guests. Effective chapel serv- 
ices are inestimable value. But most important 
all will administration and faculty 
high standards. 


BUTTERWORTH, JULIAN “Rural Education 
During Lean Years.” The Nation’s Schools. 
23:20-23. March, 1939. 

During the depression rural areas have made 
progress. Though salaries teachers have been 
cut, school expenditures reduced, and though some 
states have shown losses, the average term has 
been lengthened, the attendance has been im- 
proved, consolidation has advanced, membership 
the Future Farmers America has gained, 
the 4-H clubs have prospered, vocational op- 
portunities for rural youth have increased, and 
attendance high schools has multiplied. The pic- 
ture more cheering one than might have been 
expected view the financial stringencies and 
the depressed spirit the times, 


“Some Basic Problems Con- 
sumer Education.” The Clearing House. 13: 
389-393. March, 1939. 

There much buyer ignorance, resulting 
deception the buyer quantity and quality 
goods, inflicting upon him 
changes, wasteful production and uneconomical 
distribution. The first goal consumer education 
teach rational buying; the second teach 
consumers comprehend the forces modern 
economic society which are antagonistic their 
best interests; third teach and shape wants; 
finally the consumers must organize. The schools 
must take position this matter. “We can pro- 
ceed with the confidence that try raise the 
standard living for the vast majority Ameri- 
can citizens high ideal great 
attempt consonant with democracy.” 


Cook, and ALMOCK, RONALD “The 
Community Participation Two Thousand 
Eight Hundred and Seventy Ohio Teachers.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision. 
February, 1939. 

There are interesting employment quotients 
showing employability various groups such 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Negroes, radicals, 
communists, pacifists, etc. Community participa- 
tion consisted professional groups religious ac- 
tivities, youth groups, and welfare agencies. 

There interesting table showing approval 
and disapproval representative groups teacher 
behavior, such teaching controversial issues, 
drinking, dating students, smoking, etc. three 
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groups which made ratings students are most lib- 
eral, teachers, next, and board members distant 
third. illuminating article. 


Our Democratic Heritage.” Progressive Educa- 
tion. 16:91-97. February, 1939. 

Fascism war against brotherhood, Christi- 
anity, the development science, and the civiliz- 
ing and humanizing influences and tendencies 
the past two thousand years. American democracy 
precarious condition because the peace- 
ful social revolution which occurring. The 
threat fascism cannot met “policy 
neutrality and laissez-faire the part the 
friends democracy.” Democratic ideas, values, 
and outlooks must applied our life and in- 


MERLE. “American History and Democ- 
racy Today and Tomorrow.” Progressive Edu- 
16:99-104. February, 1939. 


Our best textbooks history have underesti- 
mated the amount and col- 
lectivism American experience. Individualism 
not the keynote American history. should 
emphasize more than the struggles 
which we, nation, have engaged advance 
and maintain democracy. Another neglected phase 
history opposition innovation. All this 
must education, not propaganda, “If democ- 
racy survive can survive only keeping 
open widely possible the avenues free 
investigation and free dissemination factual 
knowledge.” 


DETCHEN, “College Education without 
High School Graduation.” The School Review. 
47:182-191. March, 1939. 

Thirteen students were admitted 1934 and 
graduated last year who had completed only three 
years high school course, Because the re- 
sults shown sub-committee the Southern As- 
sociation Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
recommended “the abandonment all fixed lists 
required college-entrance credits.” 


EBERHART, WILFRED. “Evaluating the Leisure 
Reading High-School The School 
Review. 47:257-269. April, 1939. 

The Bronxville, New York, High School has 
kept records reading done its students. Each 
student’s reading can analyzed and summaries 
made for the class whole. For example, 
the 12th grade biography ranks first, with drama 
and essay second and third respectively. The pupil 
can assess his own progress and the teacher 
afforded opportunity for guidance. 
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EBERHART, WILFRED, “Evaluation English 
the Eight-Year Study.” The English Journal. 
28: 261-270. April, 1939. 

western city, when 3,500 high school 
graduates were asked whether any books were read 
during the preceding three months, the answer 
per cent was “No.” the time the in- 
quiry per cent were not reading any books. The 
Eight-Year Study the Progressive Education 
Association has shown weak spots. There 
attempt evaluate preliminary improve- 
ment. 


Horney, Karen. “Can You Take Stand?” 
Journal Adult Education. April, 

Most people seem unable make 
their own minds. “Their judgments are deter- 
mined either emotional factors opinion 
prevailing the environment.” seeking look 
matters “from all sides” they become “wishy- 
washy.” This due two causes: fear other 
people and “failure take one’s self seriously.” 
Such persons have deep feeling insecurity; 
they evaluate themselves terms what others 
judge them be; they are danger losing 
their initiative. democratic country this 
deplored, because the individual must protect 
his independence and his will power. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM “Training for Character 
the Chicago Public Schools.” Chicago 
Schools 20:97-105. January-February, 
1939. 

Indirect character training not enough our 
civilization. Definite programs direct training 
have been worked out which include student gov- 
ernment, student conducted assemblies, dramatiza- 
tion, student clubs, self-rating, contests, school 
broadcasts, estimating qualities desirable per- 
sons, and work sponsored the Humane Society. 
asked choose the most outstanding living 
adult, pupils the eighth grade most cases 
named one their own parents and gave rea- 
sons: love, kindness, and care.” 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD. “Propaganda, 
Democracy and Education.” School and So- 
ciety. 49:405-409. April 1939. 

“One the dangers people trying live 
the growing edge the culture with the 
dictionary.” The three words the title illus- 
trate neatly this difficulty. While democratic gov- 
ernment was the beginning political, has 
taken richer and fuller meaning. “More funda- 
mental than the governmental aspect democ- 
racy its essentially ethical quality supreme 
respect for the human personality such 
democracy becomes the supreme assertion and 
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determination man himself, control 
his own judgment. 


MARSHALL, JAMES. “The Controls Public Edu- 
cation Democracy.” School and Society. 
49:429-434. April 1939. 

The culture dictators foreign America. 
“The basic element true democracy the 
has monopoly rightness truth victory. 
Freedom expression necessary, and the 
opportunity analyze facts and form judg- 
ments basic. equality the soul 
democracy, competition has been its pulse. 
cultural character, which sometimes speak through 
political parties, that establish the more vital con- 
balance between expert and lay judgments, “Too 
much expert breeds bureaucracy; too much lay- 
man leads irresponsibility.” 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. “Education for Democracy.” 
The Journal the National Education ssocia- 
tion. 28:97-98. April, 1939. 

“The business education relation democ- 
racy try produce the type character 
which willing advocate its own opinion 
vigorously may be, but also willing submit 
the majority when finds the majority going 
against it.” “In democracy what needed 
equal which involves assertion 
your opinion point but not further.” 
should like see people exposed schools 
the most vehement and terrific argumentation 
all sides every question” “things are 
not sacrificed the collective, organized 
life the community. think our highest 
life something more personal, and that where 
tion immensely important and necessary, 
not rule with the very highest part our 
nature.” 


SEASHORE, “The Psychology Music: 
The Musical Temperament.” Music Educators 
25:26-27. March, 1939. 


analysis biographies great musicians 
indicates they have tonal sensitivity, they have 
superior auditory imagery; they respond unfavor- 
ably the ugly, they are characterized 
exhibitionism, and there demand for hero 
worship. 
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STRAYER, GEORGE “Changing Concepts 
Educational Administration.” Teachers College 
Record. 40:469-481. March, 1939. 


The superintendent “must technically com- 
petent, but must also student society.” 
“No social policy foreign his thinking 
the fundamental point view held the 
school executive should contribute largely the 
development the school social enterprise 
the superintendent must work full co- 
operation with many other special agencies. 
The superintendent must organize schools and 
classes and develop curricula terms the reali- 
zation the democratic ideal must seek 
develop the more meaningful school program 
must concerned with the school program 
relation the lifework all who are being sub- 
jected the educational process.” “Great leader- 
ship dependent upon professional scholarship, 
professional insight, and professional imagination, 
and these are granted only one who values the 
cause that serves above everything else the 
world. 


Orpway. “Charter for College.” The 
Social 5:198-203. April, 1939. 
“The task college help young- 

sters “to get on,” “to amount something,” 

“make the most themselves.” Nor has 
the college purpose anything with hallmark- 
ing students order facilitate their access the 

“right people” the community make easier 

the selection life mate out “eligible social 

groups.” “Positively the purpose the col- 
lege stated first terms the development 
college purpose talk terms equipping 
students for multiple tasks leadership the 
increasing significance—is the effort con- 
duct the total college activity that the student ex- 
periences vividly and persuasively the aspirations 
and methods democracy.” final facet 
towards life which hangs together with intel- 
lectual validity, which throws light relative 
values experience, and which, while primarily 
concerned with mankind the making, sees man- 
kind only part larger scheme things.” 

college nothing its members are not 

primarily excited about the life the mind 

its sensitive best.” 
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Heart Repining 


Flame from old fires 


Creeping through tortuous memory 
Cannot give warmth. 


Flowers turned dust 
Pressed between yellowing pages 
Cannot give fragrance. 


heart repining, 

Leave the cold ashes 

The dead dusty flowers. 

Let the warm currents living 


Shatter your cobwebby prison. 


Walk Life’s garden, 

Life’s sun-brightened garden, 

Plucking its roses, 

Letting its thorns 

Pierce with fresh anguish, 

For even new pain 

better than withered remembrance. 
Life’s garden knows many winters 

And knows, too, that spring comes again, 
Spring comes again. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ 


COLUMN 


(Continued from page 384) 


social sciences. Elmo Robinson, Associ- 
ate Professor philosophy the San Jose 
State College, California, and Dorothy 
Hartshorne, wife Professor Charles 
Hartshorne, member the department 
philosophy the University Chicago 
consider Education the Handmaid 
Philosophy several the relationships be- 
tween education and philosophy and, 
particular, some methods teaching the 
latter. timely article and one 
several that recently have voiced the hope 
that philosophy and education may resume 
their former alliance. 

Exchange professorships 
ships have long been promoted univer- 
sities here and abroad. Since the World 
War these academic courtesies have become 
necessity curtailed but Blanche Mc- 
Farland Promoting World Citizenship 
the University makes clear that there 
continues not little the old entent 
intellectuel. Numerous agencies are now 
promoting internationalism through the uni- 
versity and may that here the magic 
formula that will eventuate universal 
brotherhood. Mrs. McFarland noted 
educator, author and traveler, formerly 
serving schools Rocky Ford, Colorado, 
and East Radford, Virginia. 

During the past two years the educa- 
tional administration British Columbia 
has engaged intensive study report 
cards the end that recent American prac- 
tices might emulated. Miriam Peck, 
who teaches New Westminster, Canada, 
undertook comprehensive survey re- 
port cards and her findings contributed 
the new practice now being evaluated 
British Columbia. The stress character 
and personality, rather 
considered her article Personality 
Analysts British Columbia Schools. 

Two articles bring the reader up-to- 
date factual material regarding education 


foreign lands. Dr. Kandel Columbia 


University reviews the newer trends Sec- 
ondary Education and Mr. Joseph Roucek, 
New York University, interprets the 
Trends Educational Sociology Abroad. 

Contrary our policy publish 
this issue two reviews single book. 
The editor’s review Education and the 
New Realism was completed several days 
before Kenneth Benne, Associate 
Social and Philosophical Foundations 
Education Teachers College, Columbia 
University, had completed his. The reviews 
supplement each other, one critical toward 
some the philosophical arguments the 
book and the other toward the educa- 
tional theory defended the author. The 
two reviews are substantial agreement 
their estimate the book. 

Clara MacGowen, who reviews The 
New Vision, Assistant Professor Art 
Northwestern University. 

The poetry the present issue was con- 
tributed Helen Sempill the State 
Teachers College Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Hazel Kerr the State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Jose, California; Caroline Brown 
the State Teachers College, Lock Ha- 
ven, Pennsylvania; Anna Louise Barney 
the State Teachers College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia; and Helen Benson Detroit, Mich- 
igan, and frequent contributor our 
pages; Helen Monteiro the College 
William and Mary; and Edith Schlosser 
San Jose, California. 

The views several educational 
stitutions New York City were either 
contributed loaned the institutions 
themselves persons acting their 
authorized photographers. 

Thus comes close another volume 
contributors and readers the editor extends 
wishes for productive and playful sum- 
mer, restorative vigor and inspiration 
toward new vision for another year 
participation the world’s work. 
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Relationship Between Scholarship and Success Student Teaching 


President, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 
and 
Lycia Assistant Professor Education 


The relationship scholarship 
success teaching has been much dis- 
cussed, Many studies have shown little 
relationship when 
method was used. result, many 
people have claimed that certain as- 
pects personality are such greater 
importance than scholarship that in- 
stitutions educating teachers are not 
justified setting rigid scholarship 
standards for entrance. Without dis- 
paraging the necessity certain traits 
personality and character, others 
have claimed that high scholarship 
usually associated with high degree 
teaching ability. The problem 
difficult one investigate because the 
rating teaching success given 
group usually done large num- 
ber supervisors superintendents 
the use standards far from ob- 
jective nature. 

The present study compares the 
marks achieved members Kappa 
Delta Society the State Teachers 
College Trenton, New Jersey, for 


five years (1931-1935) their stu- 
dent teaching with the student teach- 
ing marks students the college 
not members Kappa Delta Pi. The 
method used for election this so- 
ciety was choose the upper ten per 
cent (10% the junior class during 
October their junior year and 
additional ten per cent (10%) the 
class October their senior year. 
The ratings were determined 
mathematical evaluation marks 
given follows: 


also weighted accordance with the 
value the course semester hours. 
Thus, the elections were purely 
scholarship basis measured marks 
received college courses. Only can- 
didates for degree are considered, 
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Practice Periods 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1931-35 Total Total 


thus excluding the students the 
three-year elementary 
garten-primary curricula. The State 
Teachers College Trenton offers 
degree curricula the fields sec- 
ondary education, music, commercial, 
industrial arts, and health and physical 
education. 

The student teaching procedure dif- 
fers somewhat the various curricula. 
all curricula “Practice Period” 


consists quarter nine weeks 
done school co-operating with the 
college. Part the time spent 
observation and part responsible 
teaching. the secondary curriculum, 
there are two practice periods, one 
during the first quarter the junior 
year and the second during the second 
quarter the senior year. all 
the special curricula one practice pe- 
riod given, usually the third quar- 


Practice 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 


Periods 
1931-35| Total Total 
Both 


SCHOLARSHIP AND SUCCESS TEACHING 


ter the senior year. Thus, the jun- 
iors the secondary curriculum and 
the juniors and seniors the special 
curricula were elected Kappa Delta 
before doing their practice teach- 
ing. The seniors the secondary cur- 
riculum elected during their senior 
year had done one quarter student 
teaching which would counted 
their general rating. With this minor 
exception very clear comparison 
exists this study between marks 
courses and marks student teaching. 
The rating the student teachers 
combined estimate the teacher 
teachers the local school system and 
the supervisors the college who visit 
the student work. rule, the 
student visited six times quarter 
faculty members the depart- 
ments concerned and the education 
department. 

Table shows the student teaching 
marks given members Kappa 
Delta for five years. total 160 
practice periods with students 
involved. The percentage column 
shows that 32.5% the marks 
were C+, C—; and 3.1% 
were 

Table gives similar data for the 
students not members Kappa Delta 
Pi. this group are involved 603 
ratings 369 students. The percent- 
age summary shows that 11.8% 
received A—; 278 46.2% 


38.9% received C—; and 

III. Comparison Practice TEACHING 


THE STUDENTS DIFFERING 


Practice Teaching Marks 


Measure Non-K 
Kappa Delta Delta 
Mean 8.31 
Median 9.07 7.58 
Q; 10.86 8.88 
1.84 1.9 
2.48 2.09 
11.58 10.58 
10P 5.64 4.81 
P.E. Mean 


summary these comparative 
data follows: 


Per cent Per cent 

Kappa Non-Kappa 

Delta Delta 
42.5 11.8 
43.8 46.2 
20.6 38.9 
3.1 


The percentage Kappa Delta 
students receiving was 76.3, 
whereas the percentage non-Kappa 
Delta students these brackets was 
58, distinct advantage favor the 
Kappa Delta group. 

Table III presents additional data 
showing the superiority the Kappa 
Delta group measures the 
ratings mathematically evaluated 
previously described. 


Conclusions 


Kappa Delta members make 
higher practice teaching ratings than 
those who are not members shown 
the median and mean. Seventy-two 


per cent Kappa Delta members 
make above the mean the non- 
Kappa Delta group. Twenty-seven 
per cent Kappa Delta members 
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are above the goth percentile the 
non-Kappa Delta group. 

The variability the groups 
practically the same. The differences 
the upper and lower ends are great, 
however. greater proportion 
Kappa Delta members are the 
highest mark while smaller propor- 
tion them make very low marks. 

The low probable error the 
means and the differences the two 
means indicates that the differences 
the practice marks the two groups 


used this study are 

larger per cent Kappa Delta 
members make and their 
student teaching than non-Kappa Del- 
members. 

This study indicates that distinct 
between high 
achievement 
courses and excellent performance 
teaching. recognized that other 
variables produce changes individ- 
ual cases, but the general tendency 
seems clear. 


ATTENTION! 


Next Annual Dinner Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 28, 1939, 6:30 Formal dress optional. Speaker: Dr. Edward 
Thorndike Teachers College, Columbia University. The title his lecture 
will “Education Cause and Symptom.” 


’ 


How One Becomes Member Kappa Delta 


request has been made that the 
procedure becoming member 
Kappa Delta described. Insti- 
tutional memberships are various 
kinds—active (undergraduate, grad- 
uate, and alumni) and honorary. Both 
active and honorary members are 
elected the institutional chapter it- 


bers, who has not been least the 
upper quartile the institution and 
who has not completed certain mini- 
mum requirements education. Simi- 
lar standards are enforced for grad- 
uate membership. Many chapters have 
requirements higher than this national 
standard which considered the mini- 


CANDIDATE INFORMATION CARD 


Recorder-Treasurer the Executive Council with $6.50 initiation fee. 
Type information, possible. 


Name 

Permanent Address 
Chapter 

Type membership 


Date 


Class Age 


Grad.) 


Honorary) 


Average grade scholarship 


Are the candidate’s grades above the upper quartile point? 


Experience teaching 


(Over) 


1.—Sample Candidate Information 


self, and person elected always 
remains member the chapter into 
which was first initiated even 
though may another institu- 
tion may with one the 
alumni chapters where such are lo- 
cated conveniently. 

Since the purpose Kappa Delta 
“to encourage high intellectual 
and scholastic standards and recog- 
nize outstanding contributions edu- 
cation” the scholarship qualifications 
have always been stressed. chapter 
may elect anyone, but honorary mem- 


mum. There are institutions which 
not admit students who are not the 
upper tenth the class. Local chap- 
ters are allowed make requirements 
higher than those stated the Na- 
tional Constitution. 

society, one applies for admission 
except the request the local 
chapter. would seem incongruous 
and poor taste have person re- 
quest such honor this be- 
stowed him. rather recogni- 
tion his merit his associates. 
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Courses Education completed progress. (If record kept term hours, 
change semester hours.) 


Sem. Hrs. 


Sem. Hrs. 
Name Course Credit 


Name Course Credit 


Recommended for membership 


(Date) 
Approved for initiation: 


Recorder-Treasurer the Executive Council 


FIGURE 1.—Sample Candidate Information Card—Reverse 


membership committee the local 
chapter carefully investigates the rec- 
ords students who seem eligible and 
presents the names those who are 


found worthy and eligible for consid- 
eration active membership the 
chapter. The list eligibles must 
approved the Dean Education 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Kappa 
National Recorder-Treasurer PERMANENT RECORD CARD 


(Please Print Name and Address Below) 


No. Street City State 
No. Street City State 


Chapter Recorder Secretary 
Below this line for Record National Recorder-Treasurer 


FIGURE 2.—Sample Permanent Record Card 


‘ 
Surname First 


HOW ONE BECOMES MEMBER 


the Head the Department 
Education, and there must favor- 
able vote not less than majority 
nor more than three-fourths the 
active members present make 
election valid. The local chapter, it- 
self, decides specifically what the re- 
quirements shall above the major- 
ity. Persons elected are notified 
their election. They may pledged 
with special ceremony and 


Delta Pi. Usually the chapter has 
impressive ceremony followed 
formal informal dinner. general 
the chapters make every effort make 
the occasion one which elevates its 
members and inspires the candidates 
with its significance. The candidate in- 
formation cards that have been re- 
turned the Recorder-Treasurer are 
filed the official roll, although an- 
other record kept check list 


Delta 


This certify that 


President 


Council 


\ 


Chapter 


Recorder-Treasurer 


FiGuRE 3.—Sample Engraved Membership Card 


through probationary period, they 
may initiated without the pledge 
ceremony. 

After the members 
elected the local chapters, candidate 
information cards (Figure 1), which 
contain numerous items regarding the 
qualifications the candidates, are 
sent, with the national initiation fee, 
the Recorder-Treasurer the 
Executive Council. only after 
these cards have been approved and 
signed him that the candidates may 
initiated into the chapter. After the 
candidate information cards have been 
received the chapter, may pro- 
ceed with initiation, which must ac- 
cording the ritual and only the 
presence the initiates Kappa 


case card should mislaid lost. 

After the member initiated, “not 
before,” Permanent Record Card 
(Figure filled the initiate, 
signed the secretary, and sent the 
office the Recorder-Treasurer. Be- 
cause this the official record which 
goes into the permanent file the 
national office, and because the sub- 
scription the ForuM 
entered from this card, quite 
essential that all data including the 
date initiation clearly given. 
essential that the Permanent Record 
Card filled out and sent imme- 
diately after the initiation, but 
also important that the card should 
not sent before initiation, be- 
cause illness, death, other causes 
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may prevent the candidate’s initiation. scription list for the 
Upon receipt the permanent rec- Forum. 
ord card, the office prepares and mails The initiation fee pays for subscrip- 


Dear Member: 


Attached hereto your membership card. Please carry with you. 


admits you meet- Cut Here 
ings any chapter 
also entitles you KAPPA DELTA 
year’s subscription 
THE EDUCATIONAL 
indicated the card. 
THE EDUCATIONAL FoRUM 
er 
E I F WILLIAMS Date Issued Expires 
R d -T ire 
President 


4.—Sample Special Membership Card 


directly the new member for the first year the Epuca- 
graved membership card (Figure Forum. member ini- 


Delta 
HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 
INCORPORATED 


Chis certifies that 


enrolled 
Member 


This card preserved the before April receives the 
record initiations. The new numbers for November and other 
ber’s name also added the sub- issues prior his initiation for the 


PRESIDENT RECORDER-TREASURER 
FIGURE 5.—Sample Life Membership Card 


HOW ONE BECOMES MEMBER 


scholastic year and will have his sub- 
scription expire with the May issue 
following. member initiated 
after April receives the May issue 
following his initiation and subscrip- 
tion for the next academic year begin- 
ning November. 

After his subscription, covered 
his initiation fee, expires pays na- 
tional annual dues $1.50 which en- 
titles him the privileges national 
membership including subscription 
the Forum. re- 
ceives special membership card for 
the year recently designed ac- 
cordance with the wishes the last 
Convocation (Figure 4). case 
wishes have life membership 
may make single payment $30 
four annual payments $10 each, 
when becomes life member and 
long lives without extra charge 
(Figure 5). 

Honorary members are selected 
the chapter from any the faculties 
and institutions having chapters 


Kappa Delta and from other per- 
sons who have rendered distinguished 
service the cause education. 
the policy the Society restrict 
the number who are admitted hon- 
orary members that real 
honor those chosen, well 
honor the Society and its chapters. 
For this reason chapter may elect 
more than two honorary members 
any one calendar year. matter 
fact, most chapters not select the 
maximum number allowed the 
Constitution. There are chapters which 
have been existence for decade 
which have not elected more than one 
two honorary members. The same 
routine and the same financial provi- 
sions apply these members 
active members. keeping with its 
standards and aspirations honor 
Society has always been the prac- 
tice the Society whole, well 
its chapters, make selection 
membership honor which given 
the basis real achievement 
the field education. 


PRESIDENT LOTUS COFFMAN 


With the passing Dr. 


Coffman, President the University 


Minnesota, Kappa Delta has lost its fifth Laureate Member. mem- 
ber Alpha Chapter Dr. Coffman was elected membership the 
Laureate Chapter February 28, 1928. Whenever possible for him 
attended the annual dinners. His high devotion profes- 


sional education and his distinguished career university president were 
burnished symbols the spirit Kappa Delta Pi. 
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NEWS FROM THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Council 


The Executive Council held its reg- 
ular fall meeting Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, October 22. 
all the members were pres- 
ent devote themselves the many 
and varied details the Society’s af- 
fairs. 

Among the items considered were 
improved cover for Epuca- 
TIONAL record forms for the 
chapters, student participation the 
deliberations the Executive Council, 
plans for regional conferences, revised 
budgetary procedures, the annual din- 
ner held Cleveland, the Third 
Research Award, correspondence con- 
cerning new chapters, the finances 
the Society, the recent study the de- 
sirability student representation 
the Executive Council, and prelimi- 
nary plans for the Convocation 1940. 

The affairs the Society are 
sound condition. The Executive Coun- 
cil took steps the interest wider 
publicity the Society’s growing list 
publications and this end circu- 
lar was authorized widely dis- 
tributed, not only among members but 
among other potential readers. The 
members through their chapters and 
personal contacts far and wide can 
serve the Society referring its 
publications and its general activities. 
Here chapter activity that can ulti- 
mately affect the good fortunes each 
local unit the Society. 


Financial and Record Forms 


accordance with the instructions 
the last Convocation and the one 


preceding, financial and record forms 
for the use the local chapter were 
prepared the Recorder-Treasurer 
with the assistance Ernst and Ernst, 
the official auditors the Society. 
efficient and attractive binder well 
the forms themselves may pro- 
cured through the office the Re- 
corder-Treasurer. The separate sheets 
include such items chapter rolls, 
register members. and detailed 
financial records. The adoption the 
system optional with the local chap- 
ters; but much there was wide- 
spread demand among the delegates 
the Convocation that such set forms 
prepared believed that there 
will rather wide adoption them. 
This set forms one similar 
scope will make possible have 
complete and permanent record the 
chapters’ business and all times 
complete story their growth. 


The Annual Dinner 


Plans for the annual dinner Kap- 
Delta Pi, which arranged for 6:30 
Tuesday, Febuary 28, 1939, 
have been large measure developed. 
The dinner will served the Main 
Ball Room the Cleveland Hotel, 
which located the Public Square 
adjacent the Cleveland Terminal. 

significant note that the first 
lecture published the Society was 
delivered Dr. John Dewey the 
same hotel eleven years ago, with the 
title: “The Sources Science Edu- 
cation.” with peculiar pleasure, 
therefore, that the Executive Council 


NEWS FROM THE SOCIETY 


announces that eminent scientist 
and former President the American 
Association for the Advancement 
Science, Professor Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has accepted the Council’s 
invitation deliver the eleventh 
annual Kappa Delta lecture. The 
work Dr. Thorndike known not 
only leaders the educational 
world but the rank and file teach- 
ers. the belief that the Society 
should share the privilege hearing 
Dr. Thorndike with others, members 
the Society are free invite guests. 
Tickets for members their guests are 
$1.75 plate. Because the attendance 
doubtless will large urged that 
tickets procured advance and 
early possible, writing Profes- 
sor Williams, Recorder-Treas- 
urer the Executive Council, Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Full in- 
formation will transmitted all 
chapters when the detailed plans are 
fully mature. 

Chapters located the vicinity 
Cleveland are urged include the an- 
nual dinner one their chapter 


events. One chapter Northern Ohio 
already effecting plans make 
possible for every member the chap- 
ter attend. Members within two 
hundred miles Cleveland might 
make this gala event. 

Dr. Thorndike’s lecture will appear 
the eleventh volume the Kappa 
Delta Lecture Series under the 
title “Education Cause and 
Symptom,” and will sale imme- 
diately following its delivery. 

Another important reason for chap- 
ters the Cleveland area sending 
representatives the dinner the 
opportunity which the Executive Coun- 
cil has made possible for such repre- 
sentatives present the Coun- 
cil’s session the Cleveland Hotel 
from 1:30 3:30 the afternoon 
Tuesday, February 28, and par- 
ticipate the Council’s deliberations. 
Although the meetings the Execu- 
tive Council have always been open 
the members the Society special 
invitation now extended the mem- 
bers avail themselves their right 
share the Council’s discussions. 


ATTENTION! 


The new record forms for chapter secretaries and treasurers are now 
available the office the Recorder-Treasurer. 
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KAPPA DELTA 


Established March and incorporated under the laws the State Illinois 

Honorary Educational Fraternity, June, 1911. Later this title was changed Kappa 

Delta Pi, Honorary Society Education, and registered the office the Secretary 
State Springfield, Illinois. 


HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 
PURPOSE 


(Article Section the Constitution) 


The purpose Kappa Delta shall encourage its members higher degree devotion 
social service (1) fostering high intellectual and personal standards during the period preparation 
for teaching and (2) recognizing outstanding service the field education. 

this end shall invite membership such persons exhibit worthy educational ideals, sound 
scholarship, and adequate personal shall endeavor develop high degree pro- 
fessional fellowship among its members and shall foster professional growth recognizing achievement 


educational work. 


OFFICERS THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Ohio 


University, Athens, Ohio 


STRATEMEYER, 


Teachers 
New York 
Second and Editor THE 


EDUCATIONAL 
Quest, New York University, New York 


LAUREATE 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 


John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity New York and Commissioner 
Education, State New York, Albany, New 
York 


Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), East Sixty-third Street, New 
York, New York 


Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor 
tional Psychology, Division Psychology 
Institute Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 


elberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


Executive-Counselor—R. WALTERS, Univer- 
sity Denver, Colorado 


BAGLEY, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


MEMBERS 


Werrett Wallace Charters, Director, Bureau 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Charles Hubbard Judd, Director Education, 
National Youth Administration, University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, 610 Cabrillo Avenue, 
Stanford University, California 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


James Earl Russell, Dean Emeritus Teachers 
College and Professor Emeritus Education 
the Richard March Hoe Foundation, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Washington Ballou, Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Susan Miller Dorsey, Los Angeles, California 


Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Psychology 
and Executive Head Department Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, California 


Paul Henry Hanus, Dean Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED DALLAs, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
William Bagley, Professor Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


Payson Smith, Lecturer Educational Admin- 
istration, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 
McKeen Cattell, President Science Press, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, New York 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 27, 1933 
James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut 


LAUREATE 


MEMBERS 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Henry Holmes, Dean School Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 20, 1935 


John Finley, Editor-in-Chief, New York 
Times, New York, New York 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Boyd Bode, Professor Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Frank Freeman, Professor Educational 
Psychology, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Grace Abbot, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago, Chicago, 


David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Walter Damrosch, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, New York 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 
Charles Beard, New 
Connecticut 


Milford, 


Historian, 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director the Institute for 
Advanced Research, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Patty Hill, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, President Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. Elected Febru- 
ary 25, 1926; deceased April 19, 1931. 

Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University London, England. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 1934. 

Henry Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Advancement Teaching. Elected 


March deceased September 25, 1933. 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased May 21, 
1935. 
Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota. Elected February 28, deceased 
September 22, 1938. 
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KAPPA DELTA 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


1—ALPHA, University Illinois, Urbana, 

Ill. (March 
President—Blanche Cline 
Vice-President—Charlotte Hatch 
Historian-Reporter—Kathryn Hansen 
Secretary—Miles Hartley 
Bottenfield 
Counselor—L. Williams 


2—BETA, University Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. (May 30, 1912). 

President—Lindley Stiles 
Vice-President—Evelyn Geck 
Historian-Reporter—Laura Thomson 
Secretary—Gertrude Van Loon 
Treasurer—Winnifred Thomson 
Counselor—W. Dyde 


University Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. (April 23, 1915). 
President—F. Gaither 
Stella Owen 
Historian-Reporter—Chas. Caldwell 
Secretary—Chas. Caldwell 
Treasurer—Dr. Ellsworth Collings 
Counselor—E. Edmondson 


University Texas, Austin, Tex. 
(May 30, 1916). Charter withdrawn 
February 24, 1932. 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa (March 23, 1917). 
President—William Morris 
Vice-President—Marian 
Historian-Reporter—DeLoris Stone 
Secretary—Wilma Wright 
Treasurer—Emma Scott 
Hethershaw 


6—ZETA, Kappa Delta Pi, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917). 

President—Mary Alice McCartney 
Vice-President—Mildred Maddux 
Historian-Reporter—Luise Reszke 
Corresponding Secretary—Monica Caveman 
Treasurer—Helen Puhl 
Counselor—Frances Jenkins 
Recording Secretary—Harriet Hensler 


7—ETA, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. (June 11, 1919). 
President—William Feldman 
Vice-President—Barbara Gibbs 


Historian-Reporter—Sylvia Zussin 
Holt 
Treasurer—Charles Mason 
Counselor—Muriel McFarland 


8—THETA, Colorado State College Edu- 

cation, Greeley, Colo. (February 
1920). 

President—Richard Fields 

Hannen 

Secretary—Mary Margaret Grothe 

Treasurer—Millicent Glover 

Counselor—Kenneth Perry 


g—IOTA, Kansas State Teachers College 

Emporia, Emporia, Kan. (March 
1920). 

President—Ross Herron 

Vice-President—Agnes Doyle 

Historian-Reporter—Margaret Kirby 

Iva Derrick 

Treasurer—Coette Newton 

Counselor—Miss Kathryn Kayser 

Member the Executive 
Vida Askew 

Head the Membership Committee—Dr. 
Schrammel 


10—KAPPA, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. (August 1920). 
Francois Cillié 
Vice-President—Miss Katherine Hill 
Wanda Robertson 
Treasurer—Mr. Clark McDermith 
Members the Executive Committee—Dr. 
Ross Pugmire, Mr. Kenneth Benne 
Counselor—Prof. William Bagley 


11—LAMBDA, Oklahoma and College, 

Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 1921). 

President—Susann Fry 

Vice-President—Roberta Adams 

Recording Secretary—Lou Anna Boydstone 

Treasurer—Prof. Ben Dyess 

Counselor—Dr. Reed 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Gilbert 
Criswell 


Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Ill. (March 1922). 
President—Leo Clair Stine 
Vice-President—Katherine Paulsen 
Secretary—Ancilla Toigo 
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Lage 
Shroeder 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(April 29, 1922). 
President—Gayle McCoy 
Vice-President—Phoebe Welsheimer 
Historian-Reporter—Drucilla Bain 
Carmille Holley Rush 
Recording Secretary—Frances Schultz 
Counselor—Dean Minich 
Corresponding Secretary—Arthur Assum 


University Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 


Ala. (May 16, 1922). 
President—Alma Jean Weatherly 
Vice-President—Charlotte Sigrest 
Corresponding Secretary—Annie Lauri Bell 
Treasurer—Teresa Pradat 
Counselor—Dr. Pannell 
Recording Secretary—Dorothy Dismukes 


State Teachers Col- 


lege, Aberdeen, $.D. (June 1922). 
Bixler 
Vice-President—Phyllis Roberts 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Hooper 
Secretary—Dorothy Hooper 
Treasurer—Robert Hald 
Counselor—Dr. Nugent 


16—PI, Michigan State Normal College, Yysi- 


lanti, Mich. (June, 1922). 
President—Theo. Turnbull 
Vice-President—Ardath Johnson 
Historian-Reporter—Evelyn Dutcher 
Lewis 
Treasurer—Milton Werbin 
Counselor—H. Turner 
Assistant Counselor—Maratha Best 


17—RHO, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 


lege, Warrensburg, Mo. (October 28, 

1922). 
President—Verne Kresse 
Vice-President—Martha Roop 
Secretary—Minnie Rinnie 
Treasurer—Margaret Larkin 
Historian-Reporter—William Rice 
Counselor—Pauline Humphreys 


18—SIGMA, Pennsylvania State College, State 


College, Pa. (January 11, 1923). Char- 
ter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Mo. (February 24, 
1923). 

Helen Walker 

Vice-President—Mary Margaret Shoush 


Historian-Reporter—Porter Price 
Secretary—Esther Eger 
Treasurer—Francis Wadsworth 
Counselor—Bracy Cornett 


20—UPSILON, University Florida, Gaines- 


ville, Fla. (June 23, 1923). 
President—Otis Bell 
Vice-President—Mrs. Gladys Laird 
Secretary—Carol Cumbee 
Ruth McClendon 
Counselor—Dr. Mead 


21—PHI—Marshall Huntington, 


W.Va. (June 1923). 
President—Dr. Hedrick 
Vice-President—Mrs. Elizabeth Burks 
Historian-Reporter—Dr. Harris 
Secretary—Miss Margie Hinerman 
Treasurer—Mr. Fox 
Counselor—Virginia Foulk 


Editor Phi News—A. Harris 


22—CHI, Western State College, Gunnison, 


Colo. (July 14, 1923). 
President—James Johnston 
Vice-President—Hannah Praxl 
Recording Secretary—Elizabeth Sullivan 
Treasurer—Pascal Poe 
MacQuat 
Counselor—Dr. John Dynes 
Corresponding Secretary—Lucy Spicer 


23—PSI, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


Falls, (August 1923). 
President—Lois Glade 
Vice-President—Jane Carl 
Secretary—Rae Kreussel 
Treasurer—Lee Parman 
Counselor—Dr. John Charles 
Corresponding Secretary—Clara Lounsberry 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


(August 1923). 
President—Betty Hoyt McCoy 
Vice-President—Kathleen Boyd 
Historian-Reporter—J. Bartholomew 
Treasurer—Irma Voight 
Cook McCracken 
Recording Secretary—Anna Mumma 
Corresponding Secretary—Virginia Lee 


ALPHA, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, Delaware, Ohio (November 10, 
1923). 
Hall 
Vice-President—Carolyn Hageman 
Secretary—Charlotte Gallant 
Treasurer—Marian 


THE EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


Historian-Reporter—Mary Louise Spauld- 
ing 

Counselor—Dean Harold Sheridan 

Program Committee—Carolyn Hageman 

Membership Committee—Dorothy Clum 

Social Committee—Barbara Barrett 


26—ALPHA BETA, University Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. (February 1924). 


27—ALPHA GAMMA, University Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. (May 19, 1924). 
President—Mrs. Grand Briggs 
Vice-President—W. Pell 
Secretary—Kitty Conroy 
Lejon 
Meece 


28—ALPHA DELTA, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. (January 12, 
1925). 
President—Margaret McCurdie 
Vice-President—Martha Chapman 
Historian-Reporter—Velma Ooton 
Recording Secretary—Ruth Ellis 
Treasurer—Lillian Ruediger 
Finner 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mamie Lee 
Mackerey 


EPSILON, Western State 

Teachers College, Macomb, (Febru- 
ary 27, 1925). 

President—Chester Kowal 

Vice-President—William Griggsby 

Historian-Reporter—Mary Waid 

Secretary—Mary Louise Wilson 

Helen Graham 

Counselor—Prof. Simpkins 


30—ALPHA ZETA, Kansas State Teachers 

College, Pittsburg, Kan. (March 14, 
1925). 

President—Fred Jarvis 

Vice-President—Cecelia Ensman 

Historian-Reporter—Martha Heasong 

Secretary—Belle Provorse 

Treasurer—Odella Nation 

Counselor—President Brandenburg 


31—ALPHA ETA, Southeast Missouri State 

Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
(April 17, 1925). 

President—Dorothy Ecklemann 

Anna Siebert 

Historian—Bertie Cleino 

Secretary—Norma Barks 

Knehans 

Counselor—Dr. Krusé 

Reporter—Mary Ethel Harty 

Corresponding Secretary—Leota Booker 


32—ALPHA THETA, University Akron, 


Akron, Ohio (April 24, 1925). 
President—James Thomas 
Vice-President—Grant Shibley 
Earley 
Secretary—Anne Morton 
Treasurer—Harriet Miller 
Kuhnes 


IOTA, North Texas State Teachers 


College, Denton, Tex. (January 23, 
1925). 
President—Thomas Hall 
Historian-Reporter—Caroline Currie 
Forrest 
Treasurer—Ray Karnes 
Counselor—Dr. Newton 
Sponsors—Myrtle Brown and Bessie Shook 


KAPPA, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Terre Haute, Ind. (February 12, 

1926). 
Hopp 
Vice-President—Ruth Ratcliffe 
Historian-Reporter—Eloise Moss 
Secretary—Raymond Fortune 
Treasurer—Kate Browning (permanent) 
Counselor—Will Bryant 


LAMBDA, University Denver, 


Denver, Colo, (May 22, 1926). 
President—Vivienne Worley 
Vice-President—Annette Badgley 
Historian-Reporter—William Eggleston 
Treasurer—Lillian Wangnild 
Recording Secretary—Ruth Rose 
Counselor—Dr. Gilbert Willey 
Second Vice-President—Wilma Ramsburg 

Miller 
Alumni Representative—Arthur Jackson 
Student Representative—Oswald Regatz 
Faculty Representative—Dr. Alvin Schind- 

ler 


36—ALPHA MU, University Wyoming, 


Laramie, Wyo. (May 24, 1926). 
President—Dr. Reusser (on leave) 
Vice-President—John Thomas (acting pres- 

ident) 

Historian-Reporter—Jessie Mae Halsted 
Secretary—Marguerite Foley 
Treasurer—Alice Jennings 


Counselor—A. Slade 


37—ALPHA NU, Chico State College, Chico, 


Calif. (May 28, 1926). 
President—Evelyn Rusconi 
Vice-President—Wilma Morengo 
Secretary—Jane Hauck 
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Treasurer—Marion King 
Moiso 
Counselor—Dr. Lloyd Bernard 


38—ALPHA XI, College William Mary, 


Williamsburg, Va. (April 22, 1927). 
President—Loue Pendleton 
Vice-President—Edna Howell 
Recording Secretary—Prudence Searle 
Treasurer—Armina Crosby 
Historian-Reporter—Lucile Bybee 
Counselor—Dr. Helen Foss Weeks 
Corresponding Secretary—Mae Hawkins 


OMICRON, Franklin College, 


Franklin, Ind. (May 12, 1927). 


40—ALPHA PI, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (May 14, 

1927). 
President—Eva Wade 
Vice-President—Hubert Coleman 
Recording Secretary—Evelyn Karr 
Treasurer—Bess McCann 
Counselor—M, Lanning Shane 
Corresponding Secretary—Celia Lynn Pitts 


41—ALPHA RHO, State College, Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif. (May 20, 1927). 
President—Rea McPeak 
1st Vice-President—Phyllis Source 
Historian-Reporter—Bernice Bolte 
Secretary—Margaret Wilson 
Treasurer—Katharine Riley 
Counselor—Dr. Charles Jacobs 
Corresponding Secretary—Jane White 
2nd Vice-President—Jane Goslin 


SIGMA, San Diego State College, 


San Diego, Calif. (May 21, 1927). 
President—Arnold Spencer 
Vice-President—Olga Langenstein 
Historian-Reporter—Catharine Applewhite 
Secretary—Patricia Beyer 
Treasurer—Alene Ransdell 
Counselor—Katherine Corbett 


TAU, Duke University, Durham, 


N.C. (May 28, 1927). 
President—Brantley Watson 
Vice-President—Mary Bussey 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Kelleher 
Secretary—Jane Cope 
Treasurer—Dorothy Sawyer 
Counselor—Dr. Carr 
Program Chairman—Roy Doty 


UPSILON, West Virginia Uni- 


versity, Morgantown, W.Va. (July 21, 
1927). 


President—Bernice Thomas 
Vice-President—Cora Ann Miller 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Knapp 
Zimmerman 
Treasurer—Francis Zimmerman 
Counselor—Rebecca Pollock 


45—ALPHA PHI, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, Auburn, Ala. (January 27, 1928). 
President—Camilla Newberry 
Vice-President—C. Lyle 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Mary Sturkie 
Secretary—Mrs. Hubert Harris 
Treasurer—Dan Meadows 
Counselor—Prof. Edna Orr 


46—ALPHA CHI, State Teachers College, Har- 


risburg, Va. (January 30, 1928). 
President—Agnes Bargh 
Vice-President—Mary Ella Carr 
Recording-Secretary—Helen Hardy 
Corresponding Secretary—Annie Vincent 
Treasurer—Virginia Smith 
Historian—Lena Mundy 
Sergeant-at-arms—Ruth Mathews 
Counselor—Dr. Gifford 


47—ALPHA PSI, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 


Ohio (February 11, 1928). 
President—Willetta Kime 
Vice-President—Rosemary Zechiel 
Historian—Joseph Weingates 
Secretary—Hulda Jane Spangler 
Treasurer—Karl Klopfenstein 
Reporter—Janet Somers 


48—ALPHA OMEGA, Oregon State College, 


Corvallis, Ore. (February 15, 1928). 
President—Maynard Ringham 
Vice-President—Natalie Franzke 
Secretary—Bernice Elle 
Treasurer—Emma Langhei 
Historian-Reporter—Mikie Kageyama 
Counselor—Carl Salser 


ALPHA, San Jose State College, 


San Jose, (February 21, 1928). 
President—Albert Copeland 
Vice-President—Ruth Scott 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Zingheim 
Secretary—Leona Solon 
Secretary—Carolyn Aglesby 
Treasurer—Mabel Crumby 
Counselor—Lillian Billington 


BETA, University New Hamp- 


shire, Durham, N.H. (February 23, 
1928). 
President—Inez Bray 
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Vice-President—Raymond Beal 
Gladys MacPhee 
Treasurer—Lillian Hartwell 
Counselor—Professor Harlan Bisbee 


GAMMA, State Teachers College, 


Indiana, Pa. (May 14, 1928). 
President—Vernon Zeitler 
Vice-President—Betty Kanable 
Recording 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Hensel 
Treasurer—Dixie Beachy 
Historian-Reporter—Russell Kelley 
Counselor—Miss Joy Mahachek 


52—BETA DELTA, Southeastern Teachers 


College, Durant, Okla. (May 14, 1928). 
President—R. Dragoo 
Vice-President—Anna Farr Pipkin 
Secretary—Katyerae Stone 
Floy Perkinson Gates 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Walter Blain 
Counselor—Rosa Lee Hammond 


53—BETA EPSILON, State Teachers College, 


Farmville, Va. (May 21, 1928). 
President—David Terry 
Vice-President—Doris Miller 
Historian-Reporter—Evelyn Beale 
Secretary—Sarah Hayes 
Treasurer—Anna Snow Ramsey 
Counselor—Miss Pauline Camper 
Alumni Secretary—Margaret Black 


ZETA, University Idaho, Mos- 


cow, Idaho (June 1928). 
President—Helen Clough 
Vice-President—Billie Hilliard 
Secretary—Calypso Hawley 
Treasurer—Angeline Helmholz 
Counselor—Dean Messenger 


55—BETA ETA, Oklahoma Baptist University, 


Shawnee, Okla. (June 1928). 
President—Willa Dean Duncan 
Aline Christian 
Historian-Reporter—Eunice Short 
Secretary-T reasurer—Margaret Poling 
Counselor—Lenna Smock 


56—BETA THETA, Oshkosh State Teachers 


College, Oshkosh, Wis. (January 26, 

1929). 
President—Kermit Myers 
Vice-President—Dr. Irene Price 
Secretary—Jane Weber 
Treasurer—Roy Collar 
Historian-Reporter—Virginia Lorenz 
Counselor—Dr. May Beenken 


57—BETA IOTA, Western State Teachers Col- 


lege, Kalamazoo, Mich. (February 

1929). 
President—Alta Jane Francoise 
Vice-President—Leon Burgoyne 
Secretary—Carolyn Krouse 
Treasurer—Edwin Haire 
Historian-Reporter—Stephen Liddicoat 
Counselor—Dr. William McKinley Robin- 

son 


58—BETA KAPPA, University Georgia, 


Athens, Ga. (May 1929). 
President—Grace Wilbanks 
Secretary—Evelyn Lancaster 
Treasurer—Sue Coleman 


Counselor—H. Ritchie 


Montevallo, Ala. (May 24, 1929). 
President—Mary Elizabeth Ford 
Vice-President—Edna Weaver 
Recording Secretary—Ola Martin 
Sharp 
Thomas 
Counselor—Dr. Katherine Vickery 
Corresponding 

son 
Reporter—Dorothy Bliss 


60—BETA MU, Peru State Teachers College, 


Peru, Neb. (May 25, 1929). 
President—Laura Baum 
Vice-President—Robert Synder 
Clara Dunn 
Secretary—Ruth Sutorius 
Treasurer—Mrs. Alice Ulbrick 
Counselor—Dr. Maxwell 


61—BETA NU, Spearfish 


Spearfish, (May 25, 1929). Char- 
ter withdrawn. Institutional Reorganiza- 
tion. 


62—BETA XI, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


(May 29, 1929). 
President—John Sanders 
Vice-President—Edwina Harrington 
Historian-Reporter—Pauline Burnitt 
Secretary—Beatrice Wilbanks 
Treasurer—Lorena Stretch 
Counselor—M. Goetting 


63—BETA OMICRON, Milwaukee 


Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(April 17, 1930). 
President—Anthony Karpowitz 
Vice-President—Gustav Hirsch 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Privatt 
Secretary—Celesta Klumb 
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Treasurer—Oral Robbins 
Counselor—John Lazenby 
Member Large—Juanita Bitter 
Member Large—Cozette Krueger 


PI, New York University, New 


York, N.Y. (April 17, 1930). 
President—Frank Pill, Jr. 
Vice-President—Arthur Hughson 
Historian—Helene Taylor 
Reporter—Muriel Crooks 
Recording Secretary—Leonie Brandon 
Elizabeth 

Meinken 
Treasurer—Top Vernon Fetters 
Counselor—Dr. Alonzo Meyers 


RHO, State Teachers College, 


Mansfield, Pa. (May 27, 1930). 
President—John Harbachuk 
Vice-President—Phyllis Keagle 
Recording Secretary—Jean McClelland 
Spalding 
Counselors—Miss Margaret O’Brien, Dr. 

Isaac Doughton 


66—BETA SIGMA, Georgia State Teachers 


College, Athens, Ga. (May 28, 1932). 
Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. 


67—BETA TAU, Crosse State Teachers 


College, Crosse, Wis. (June 1930). 
President—Robert Reider 
Vice-President—Jeanette Zimmer 
Historian-Reporter—Anabel Crowley 
Secretary—Alice Frorer 
Treasurer—Virgil Zwarte 
Counselor—E. Walters 


68—BETA UPSILON, Washington University, 


St. Louis, Mo. (June 1930). 
DeWitt 
Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Hunnicutt 
Historian-Reporter—Virginia Horn 
Secretary—Dorothy Lauterback 
Stephen Gribble 
Counselor—Dr. Reals 


69—BETA PHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 


lege, Tempe, Ariz. (December 16, 1930). 
President—Alfred Thomas 
Vice-President—Annie Rose Setka 
Historian-Reporter—Dewey Blackshare 
Treasurer—Catherine Carns 
Payne 
Recording Secretary—Charles Morris 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Williams 


70—BETA CHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 


lege, Flagstaff, Ariz. (December 17, 
1930). 


President—Raul Castro 
Vice-President—Harold Kassel 
Secretary—Clara Dayton 
Treasurer—Regina Rousseau 
Counselor—Mildred Kiefer 


71—BETA PSI, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 


College, Charleston, Ill. (January 
1931). 
President—Doit Montgomery 
Vice-President—James Rice 
Historian-Reporter—Robert Hallowell 
Secretary—Aline Claar 
Treasurer—Dale Goldsmith 
Counselor—Dr. Emma Reinhardt 
Social Chairman—Mary Jane Kelly 


72—BETA OMEGA, Fairmont State Teachers 


College, Fairmont, W.Va. (January 13, 

1931). 
President—Helen Hunt Jackson 
Vice-President—Elizabeth Hall 
Historian-Reporter—Anne Holbert 
Secretary—Gladys Currey 
Treasurer—Dorothea Clayton 
Counselor—Miss Louise Leonard 
Corresponding Secretary—Mary Reiser 


ALPHA, State Teachers College, 


East Radford, Va. (February 1931). 
President—Wilma Dean Sherrod 
Calhoun 
Irene Goodykoontz 
Secretary-Reporter—Mary Porterfield 
Treasurer—Blanche Daniel 
M’Ledge Moffet 


74—GAMMA BETA, State Teachers College, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. (February 21, 1931). 
President—Walter Wytovich 
Vice-President—Anne Seesholtz 
Historian-Reporter—Virginia Burke 
Recording Secretary—Miriam Utt 
Treasurer—William Yarworth 
Corresponding Secretary—Harriet Kocher 
Counselor—Dr. Nell Maupin 


75—GAMMA GAMMA, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Moorhead, Minn. (May 31, 1931). 
President—John Stucky 
Vice-President—De Ett Hopkins 
Historian-Reporter—Arthur Holmos 
Secretary—Margaret Bieri 
Treasurer—Margaret Bieri 
Counselor—Dr. Christensen 


76—GAMMA DELTA, North Dakota State 
College, Fargo, N.D. (May 1931). 

President—Donald Krebsbach 

Vice-President—Peder Nystuen 
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Historian-Reporter—John Thompson 
Treasurer—Bryce Cascaden 
Counselor—Glenn Lawritson 


EPSILON, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Montclair, N.J. (May 22, 1931). 
President—Joan Kopf 
First Vice-President—Elizabeth Bissel 
Second Vice-President—Nellie Harriss 
Historian-Reporter—Frank Soda 
Recording Secretary—Madelon Grimm 
Corresponding Secretary—Florence Bader 
Treasurer—James DeSonne 
Counselor—Dean Charles Finley 


ZETA, State Teachers College, 


Trenton, N.J. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Mainert Peterson 
Vice-President—Veronica Bindas 
Recording Secretary—Norma Crawford 
Corresponding Secretary—Elizabeth Hurst 
Treasurer—Regina Cheress 
Counselor—Rachel Jarrold 


ETA, New Mexico State Teach- 


ers College, Silver City, N.M. (May 

26, 1931). 
President—Basil Fuller 
Vice-President—Rebecca Kessler 
Historian-Reporter—Ruth Phillips 
Secretary—Cruz Galvan 
Recorder-Treasurer—Mollie Cerny 
Counselor—Dr. James 


80—GAMMA THETA, Ball State Teachers 


College, Muncie, Ind. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Lowell Koontz 
Vice-President—Richard Cady 
Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Snyder 
Recording Secretary—Margaret Work 
Treasurer—Clarence Pittman 
Counselor—Dr. Whitcraft 
Special News Reporter—Ruth Russell 


IOTA, College the City 


New York, N.Y. (May 29, 1931). 


82—GAMMA KAPPA, University Tulsa, 


Tulsa, Okla. (May 30, 1931). 
President—Edwinna Calhoun 
Vice-President—Robena Snavely 
Jenkins 
Recording Secretary—Betty Joe Smith 
Treasurer—Bernice Mendenhall 
Counselor—Dr. Fellows 
Reporter—Barbara Miller 
Corresponding Secretary—Nancy Trolinger 
Membership Cline 


83—GAMMA LAMBDA, Harris Teachers Col- 


lege, St. Louis, Mo. (June 1931). 
President—Otillia Wehrle 
Vice-President—Louise Carr 
Historian-Reporter—Jessie DeWever 
Recording Secretary—Eleanor Grant 
Treasurer—Marie Weinreich 
Corresponding Secretary—Helen Stephan 
Counselor—Katherine Byrne 


New York State Teachers 


College, Buffalo, N.Y. (June 
President—Sebastian Martorana 
Vice-President—Samuel Baruch 
Historian—Helen Englebreck 
Secretary—Annette Pausewang 
Martin 
Counselor—Dr. Chester Pugsley 
Corresponding Secretary—Betty Horn 
Reporter—Robert Philips 


Butler University, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. (June 1931). 
President—Winona Watson 
Vice-President—Marthana McWhir 
Historian-Reporter—Mary McLane 
Recording Secretary—Mary Sail- 

ors 
Treasurer—Horace Russell 
Counselor—Dr, Irvin Shultz 
Corresponding Secretary—Geraldine John- 

son 


State Teachers College, East 


Stroudsburg, Pa. (October 23, 1931). 
President—Thomas Blewitt 
Vice-President—Joseph Krajsa 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Geary 
Recording Secretary—Edna Russ 
Treasurer—Robert Brown 
Counselor—Oscar Liljinstein 
Corresponding Secretary—Anna May Ba- 

doud 


87—GAMMA OMICRON, University 


Maine, Orono, Me. (February 
1932). 


PI, State Teachers College, St. 


Cloud, Minn. (April 23, 1932). 
President—Jeanette Gruber 
Vice-President—Beatrice Bourelle 
Secretary—Rosemary Lee 
Treasurer—Edith Mae Martin 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Emerson 
Paulu, Lela Stanley 


89—GAMMA RHO, University Wichita, 


Wichita, Kan. (May 26, 1932). 
President—Mary Howell 
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Vice-President—Margaret Myers 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Lyon 
Secretary—Carol Wood 

Treasurer—Dr. Cecil Read 
Counselor—Dean Leslie Sipple 
Corresponding Secretary—Esther Mullikin 


go—GAMMA SIGMA, San Francisco State 

College, San Francisco, Calif. (Janu- 
ary 13, 1934). 

President—Albert Johnson 

Vice-President—Helen London 

Historian-Reporter—Kay Bailey 

Secretary—Mrs. Mae Sommers 

Paula Hacker 

Counselor—Dr. Sherman Brown 


State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn, (February 10, 1934). 


UPSILON, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, La. (May 10, 1934). 

President—Helen Jean Frumhof 
Vice-President—Murry Jones 
Historian-Reporter—Simon McNeeley 
Secretary—Mary Ellen Frost 
Treasurer—Genine Garmo 
Counselor—Dr. Irving Foote 
Corresponding Secretary—Lois Anderson 


93—GAMMA PHI, Louisiana State 
College, Natchitoches, La. (May 11, 
1934). 

President—Mary Catherine Williams 

Vice-President—Mary Ida Aycock 

Historian-Reporter—Eleanor Williams 

Secretary—Myrtis Garlington 

Bryan 

Bowman 


CHI, Worcester State Teachers 

College, Worcester, Mass. (March 
1935). 

President—Elizabeth Kennedy 
Ahern, 
Historian-Reporter—Elizabeth Wilson 
Secretary—Carolyn Nyquist 
Treasurer—Ruth Stevens 
Counselor—Myra Fitch 


PSI, Fresno State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fresno, Calif. (April 13, 1935). 
President—Alvia Del Carlo 
Vice-President—Catherine White 
Historian-Reporter—Paula Park 
Secretary—June Martin 
Francis Smith 


96—GAMMA OMEGA, Central State Teachers 

College, Edmond, Okla. (April 27, 
1935). 

President—T. Reeves 

Vice-President—Mary Scholl 

Historian-Reporter—Edna Jones 

Secretary—Peggy Hainline 

Recorder-Treasurer—Evelyn Holcomb 

Counselor—Winifred Stayton 


97—DELTA ALPHA, Eastern Kentucky State 

Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. (May 
1935). 

President—Lucile Nunnelley 

Vice-President—Fred Mayes 

Historian-Reporter—Lona Turner 

Secretary-Treasurer—Martha Culton 

Counselor—Mr. Mattox 

Chairman the Program Committee— 


Helen Echorle 


BETA, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio (May 15, 1935). 

President—Helen Schneider 
Vice-President—Betty Manchester 
Historian-Reporter—Leah Jones 
Secretary—Helen Gray 
Treasurer—Helen Gray 
Counselor—Dr. Heer 


99—DELTA Concord State ‘Teachers 
College, Athens, W.Va. (May 24, 1935). 

President—Bettye Elkin 
Vice-President—Kate Sibold 
Historian-Reporter—Nancy Gladys Vest 
Secretary—Dorothy Klingensmith 
Treasurer—Ovid 
Counselor—Pearle Fankhauser 


DELTA, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, (May 25, 1935). 
President—Amelia Veronee 
Vice-President—Maude Minter Turner 
Historian-Reporter—Sara Tribble 
Secretary—Elizabeth Shepard 
Williams 
Counselor—Miss Agnes Erickson 


101—DELTA EPSILON, Northern State 

Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. (May 29, 
1935). 

President—Sara Trexler 

Vice-President—Phyllis Van Zandt 

Historian-Reporter—Margaret Graupner 

Secretary—Barbara Love 

Treasurer—Emma Grace Trepus 

Counselor—Miss Grace Nix 
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102—DELTA ZETA, Northern State Teachers 


College, Marquette, Mich. (June 
1935). 
President—Walter Carlson 
Vice-President—Raymond Larson 
Historian-Reporter—Ada Hosking 
Secretary—Hazel Elson 
Treasurer—Taimi Ranta 
Counselor—Maude Van Antwerp 


103—DELTA ETA, Northwestern State Teach- 


ers College, Alva, Okla. (January 11, 
1936). 
Campbell 
Vice-President—Mary East 
Historian-Reporter—Evelyn Chaffee 
Marlatt 
Ward 
Counselor—Margaret Riggs 


THETA, Sam Houston State 


Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. (May 
1936). 
President—Paxton Hall, Summer 1938; 
Stanley Hazel, 1938-39 
Vice-President—Nettie Marie Hill 
Historian-Reporter—Sam Smith, Summer 
1938; Dorine Smith, 1938-39 
Secretary—Virginia Kesterson 
Denton 
Montgomery 


IOTA, Southwestern Louisiana In- 


stitute, Lafayette, La. (May 1936). 
President—Beverly Fanguy 
Vice-President—Rosa Mary Ory 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Historian-Reporter—Muriel McCulla 

Tinsley 


106—DELTA KAPPA, Eastern Washington Col- 


lege Education, Cheney, Wash. (May 
16, 1936). 
President—Ernestine Hamburg 
Historian-Reporter—Vera Wagoner 
Secretary—Jean Ferguson 
Treasurer—Bob Cavanaugh 
Counselor—Dr. Williamson 
Corresponding Secretary—Erma Ryan 


107—DELTA LAMBDA, Wilson Teachers Col- 


lege, Washington, D.C. (June 13, 1936). 
President—David Teeple 
Vice-President—Keith Johnson 
Historian-Reporter—Katherine Keliher 
Secretary—Corrinna DiGuilian 
Treasurer—Audrey Rout 
Counselor—Anna Halberg 


108—DELTA MU, Westminster College, New 


Wilmington, Pa. (May 1937). 
President—James Shear 
Vice-President—Louise Lane 
Historian-Reporter—Leah Naugle 
Secretary—Elizabeth Ofrazia 
Treasurer—Olive Whitehead 
Counselor—Dr. Joseph Dewey 


109—DELTA NU, Whitewater State Teachers 


College, Whitewater, Wis. (January 22, 
1938). 
President—Baron Barker 
Secretary—Alice Christiansen 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Christiansen 
Treasurer—Richard Lee 
Counselor—Clay Daggett 


110—DELTA XI, Rutgers University, New 


Brunswick, New Jersey. (January 28, 
1938). 
President—Emily Quig 
Vice-President—John Dugan 
Historian-Reporter—Regina Martin 
Secretary—M. Gregg Hibbs 
Treasurer—Edna Wood 
Counselor—C, Partch 


111—DELTA OMICRON, Central Washington 


College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
(February 19, 1938). 
President—Dorothy Ridley 
Vice-President—Robert Nesbit 
Historian-Reporter—Lois Hubbell 
Secretary—Dorothy Balyeat 
Treasurer—May Ota 
Counselor—Mary Simpson 
Corresponding Secretary—Ruth Eldredge 


112—DELTA PI, Henderson State Teachers 


College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas (Febru- 

ary 19, 1938) 
President—Mrs. Louise Hardman 
Vice-President—John Baker Elms 
Eloise McKnight 
Fannie Wright 
Treasurer—James Sloan Ross 
Counselor—Dr. Flora Gillentine 


113—DELTA RHO, State Teachers College, 


Newark, N.J. (February 19, 1938). 
President—Emily Manganelli 
Vice-President—Vincent Sarnowski 
Historian-Reporter—Leonard Johnson 
Secretary—Careta Dillinger 
Treasurer—Saul Bosek 
Counselor—Dr. Earnest Townsend 


SIGMA, State Teachers College, 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania (May 12, 
1938). 
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President—Marguerite McCollum 
Vice-President—Woodrow Rohrbaugh 
Historian-Reporter—Jane Seltzer 
Secretary—Ruth Simon 
Treasurer—June Freed 


Counselor—Dr. Axel Rude 
Slippery Rock State Teach- 


ers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938). 
President—Geraldine Jaarsma 
Vice-President—Margaret Fehl 
Historian-Reporter—Eugenia Balsley 


Secretary—Erma Moore 
Counselor—Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma 


116—DELTA UPSILON, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Jersey City, New Jersey (June 11, 

1938). 
President—William Elliott 
Vice-President—May Hartman 
Historian-Reporter—Marion Moore 
Secretary—Margaret Williams 
Treasurer—Dorothy Lewtke 
Counselor—Dr. Edna Lamson 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


1—JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI, Jacksonville, 

Fla. (January 1934). 

President—Mrs. Henry Sawyer 

Vice-President—Miss Grace Glidewell 

Corresponding Secretary—Mr. Frank Hud- 
nall 

Recorder-Treasurer—Mrs. 
man 

Mike Foor 

Counselor—Dr. Ballard Simmons 


2—FORT WORTH ALUMNI, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. (May 1936). 


3—BLACK HILLS ALUMNI, Spearfish, 


(May 25, 1936). 
President—Dorothy Jackson Beck 
Henton 
Historian-Reporter—(President and Coun- 
selor) 
Recording Secretary—Ada Warren 
Treasurer—Malvin Skarsten 
Counselor—Estella Bennett 
Corresponding Secretary—Jessie Pang- 
burn 
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CHAPTER LETTERS 


University Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


BETA CHAPTER held two functions during the 
summer quarter: the first, July, was after- 
noon reception for visiting members Kappa 
Delta attending the summer school the 
University Colorado; the second, August, 
was initiation dinner held the Mountain 
Lodge the Associated Students. Dean 
Pittinger the School Education the Uni- 
versity Texas was the speaker this occa- 
sion, and twenty-nine new members were initiated 
into Beta chapter. 


GAMMA 


University Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


GAMMA CHAPTER had exceptionally fine 
year under the presidency Mr. Albert Brent. 
the regular meeting May the following 
officers were elected: President, Mr. Gaither; 
vice-president, Mrs. Stella Owen; secretary, Mr. 
Chas. Caldwell; treasurer, Dr. Ellsworth Col- 
lings; counselor, Mr. Edmondson. 

Initiation ceremonies were held for twenty- 
eight pledges May 1938, 6:00 P.M., the 
McFarlin Church. The twenty-eight were: Miss 
Leslie Anton, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Baucum, Altus, Oklahoma; Mr. 
John Black, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Miss 
Phyllis Jeanne Blanchard, Snyder, Oklahoma; 
Mrs. Helen Arnold Boxell, Norman, Oklahoma; 
Miss Tydfil Bringhurst, Shawnee, Oklahoma; 
Miss Evlyn Couch, Norman, Oklahoma; Miss 
Pat Ann Doyle, Wewoka, Oklahoma; Miss Mary- 
ella Farley, Eldorado, Oklahoma; Miss Gertrude 
Flanagan, Norman, Oklahoma; Miss Martha 
Virginia Flowers, Norman, Oklahoma; Miss Ann 
Fogle, Vinita, Oklahoma; Miss Nina Mae Gar- 
rison, Ardmore, Oklahoma; Mr. Ken Hansen, 
Marble City, Oklahoma; Miss Hattie Lee, 
dorado, Oklahoma; Mrs. Wilma Newlin Maxey, 
Madill, Oklahoma; Miss Mary Louise McElwee, 
Fort Smith, Arkansas; Mrs. Frances Miller, 
Cody, Wyoming; Mrs. Oklahoma Mitchell, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; Miss Jane Newman, South 
Coffeyville, Oklahoma; Stella White Owen, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Miss Mary Pat- 
terson, Woodward, Oklahoma; Miss Mary Anne 
Ratliff, Birmingham, Alabama; Mrs. Faye 
Schwartz, Norman, Oklahoma; Miss Catherine 
Jeanette Smith, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Bess Thuringer, Norman, Oklahoma; Mrs. 
Genevieve Venable, Alex, Oklahoma; and 
Mrs. Madeline Womack, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 

the dinner which followed Dr. Fred 
Tibbitts presided The new mem- 
bers were welcomed into the chapter the presi- 
dent, Mr. Gaither. The address the eve- 
ning was made Dr. Henry Rinsland, Director 
Research University Oklahoma. His sub- 
ject was “Educational Progress and A.” 

Initiation ceremonies were held for twenty- 
three pledges July 21, 1938, the McFarlin 
Church. The twenty-three were: Miss Dorothy 
Mae Armstrong, Nowata, Oklahoma; Miss Edith 
Benedict, Wetumka, Oklahoma; Miss Opal Cal- 
lahan, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Miss Anna 
Coyner, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Miss Effie 
Dunbar, Chickasha, Oklahoma; Miss Wilma 
Ernst, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Mrs. Lena 
France, Norman, Oklahoma; Miss Dot Jeanette 
Gifford, Alva, Oklahoma; Miss Flecia Guil- 
liams, Tecumseh, Oklahoma; Miss Helen 
Gunn, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Miss Mar- 
guerite Harral, Durant, Oklahoma; Mrs. 
Georgia Johnson, Blanchard, Oklahoma; Mrs. 
Myrtle Lewter, Woodward, Oklahoma; Mr. 
Carl McGee, Cody, Wyoming; Miss Mildred 
Pool, Wynnewood, Oklahoma; Miss Mabel 
Price, Poteau, Oklahoma; Miss Julia Richards, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; Mrs. Valma Sanders, 
Seminole, Oklahoma; Mrs. Myrene Steel, 
Altus, Oklahoma; Miss Marie Sykes, Gainesville, 
Texas; Mrs. John Taul, Waynoka, Okla- 
homa; Mr. Glenn Townsend, Vici, Oklahoma; 
and Miss Rosella Mae Trautman, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. 

the dinner which followed Mr. 
Steele, presided The new members 
were welcomed Dr. James Hodges with 
Miss Dorothy Mae Armstrong giving the re- 
sponse. The address the evening was given 
Mr. Edmondson, Counselor Gamma 
chapter. His subject was “What Shall Teach 
—Facts Attitudes.” The entertainment was 


provided Mr. Ralph Wesson, and ren- 


CHAPTER 


dered piano accordion solo entitled 
traum” and “The Old Apple Tree.” Miss Anna 
Margaret Bastian gave vocal solo entitled 
“Song the Open” and “The Little Shepherd’s 
Song.” Her accompanist was Miss Beulah Mc- 
Connell. 


Drake University 
Des Moines, 


Epsilon chapter met 8:00 P.M., Wed- 
nesday, October Program plans for the year 
were discussed and outlined. Many the pro- 
fessors the Drake faculty took trips abroad 
this summer, the chapter plans include 
several lectures Europe their year’s pro- 
gram. Professor Stalnaker the philosophy de- 
partment, Professor Ruby the Journalism 
department, Professor Jones the History depart- 
ment, Professor Sylvester the Psychology de- 
partment, and Professor McClay the Art 
department will the speakers. 

Several members who were active workers 
the chapter last year have left the campus 
follow pursuits elsewhere. Doctor Masters, who 
was co-counsellor last year, President Al- 
bright college Reading, Pennsylvania. Samuel 
McHuse working his Master’s degree the 
University Iowa. Marylois Castles teaching 
kindergarten the Des Moines Public School 
system, and Ruth Myers teaching primary 
the Denver Public Beth Riggs teaching 
primary Runnells, Iowa. Helene Garst 
teaching primary Lamoni, Iowa. Amanda 
Hargis teaching Garden Grove, Iowa. 


ZETA 


University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ZETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta has selected 
“The Enrichment the Teacher’s Life” its 
program theme for the coming year. Rev. 
Ray Jarman, cousin Mark Twain, will 
guest speaker its opening meeting October 18, 
1938, 6:00 P.M. Annie Laws Auditorium 
University Cincinnati. 


Purdue University 
West Lafayette, Indiana 


DEFINITE program for this year’s meetings 
Eta chapter Kappa Delta has not yet 
been formulated. However meetings will held 


LETTERS 


bi-monthly and the programs will vary between 
music, lectures, discussions, and 

The following members were elected Kappa 
Delta last May Alice Breilwieser, Helen 
Carver, Martha Ellen Kemmer, Elizabeth Maier, 
Bessie Miller, Olive May Riegel, Eileen Thomas, 
Mary Townsend, Kathryn Merritt, Virginia 
Blank, Janette Shaffer, Martha Beth McCool, 
Barbara Gibbs, Flora Holt, Betty Klein, Sylvia 
Zussin, Mary Jane Bauer, William Feldman, 
Lois Laramore, James Lybault, Arnold 
Bridewater, Arthur Bridewater, Richard 
Latier, Charles Mason, Dale Schimbecker. 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


IoTA CHAPTER Kappa Delta has elected 
student for president for the second time 
its history. Raymond Lees, first student president 
the organization, was elected 1931. Except 
for these two years, faculty members have always 
held this position. The change was made or- 
der that the organization might more nearly 
integral part student 

Officers for the year include Ross Herron, presi- 
dent; Agnes Doyle, vice-president; Mrs. Iva 
Derrick, secretary; Coette Newton, treasurer; 
Margaret Kirby, historian-reporter; Miss Vida 
Askew, member the executive board; Miss 
Kathryn Kayser, counselor; and Dr. 
Schrammel, head the membership committee. 

Twenty-two juniors and seniors were initiated 
the annual spring banquet the Student Union 
Coffee Shop, May 25. Following the dinner, 
Miss Ryan, toastmistress, introduced President 
Thomas Butcher, who gave short talk 
the value scholarship. Dr. Reece Marsh, 
professor English Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas, addressed the members “The 
Untraveled World.” New members were: Miles 
Ames, Elsie Borck, Mary Louise Butcher, 
Denton, Mrs, Iva Derrick, Agnes Doyle, Rachel 
Foltz, Merton Hoch, Wanda Hunt, Raymond 
Kelley, Margaret Kirby, Ellamae Kleiber, Ruth 
Kurtz, Jane Ladner, Lorraine Loyd, Lelia Nebe- 
long, James Nielson, Velva Jeanne Osborn, 
Edwin Provost, Marie Stover, Edna Louise Tur- 
ner, and William Herman Walters. 

Two meetings were held during the summer 
term, one for the selection new members. 
Initiation services were held the second meet- 
ing for five graduate students and eight seniors, 
follows: graduate students, Clyde Burk, Maude 
Jackson, Gordon Mann, Lois Reeble, and Lana 
Shroyer; seniors, Audrey Anderson, Rita Bowen, 
Agnes Brady, Harry Burk, Nellie LaBunker, Car- 
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rie Whipp, Albert Wigger, and Emma Ziegler. 
Philip Gould, elected previous meeting, was 
also initiated. Dr. Collier, head the 
Department Education, Washburn College, 
Topeka, spoke the group “Progressive Edu- 
cation.” Light refreshments were substituted for 
the customary formal banquet. 

Installation officers was deferred until Sep- 
tember that officers might representative 


the active membership. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


For this year Kappa chapter Kappa Delta 
has planned series lectures centering 
around the general theme, “National Contribu- 
tions World Culture.” The chapter feels that 
the time particularly appropriate for inter- 
national approach which will not 
gently assert what nations have common, but 
will also discover, investigate and strive com- 
prehend the very present fundamental and ap- 
parently inevitable cultural differences between 
nation and nation. The chapter hopes, with the 
generous aid eminently qualified and nationally 
recognized speakers, re-examine the single 
pattern man’s heritage into which are con- 
stantly being woven the diverse individual threads 
varied national cultures. 

Two aspects this theme were discussed dur- 
ing the past summer. July 14, Miss Roma 
Gans, the Teachers College staff, approached 
the theme from the racial angle and analyzed 
the position the immigrant child the Ameri- 
can school. August Dr. Harold Clark, 
Professor Education Teachers College, 
sounded another equally important note, the eco- 
nomic. probed the relationship between eco- 
nomics and nationalism. 

Further aspects this theme will explored 
during the coming semester. October 28, Dr. 
Charles Loram, Professor Race Relations 
Yale University, will discuss “Race Relations 
the United States and Elsewhere.” No- 
vember 15, Professor Harold Laski, the 
London School Economics and Visiting Pro- 
fessor Education Teachers College, will 
approach the international theme from the eco- 
nomic point view and will discuss “Economic 
Classes and International Relations.” 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta initiated the 
following members August John Phillip 
Allen, John Washburn Hodge, Ruth Aileen 
Chesebro, George Logan Clinebell, Helen Leone 
Fishback, Frank Truman Kaufman, Paul Walter 
Winkler. 

chapter held its first fall meeting 
September 26, 1938. Discussion was held con- 
cerning the annual chapter’s homecoming din- 
ner which will held October 22. 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


chapter has worked program for 
the coming year which will center around the 
various phases education. Some 
jects which intend discuss are: 

Education through the Ages 

Education the Blind and Deaf 

Education Juvenile Reform Schools 

The Contributions William McGuffey 

Education 

Education Europe during the Present 


Turmoil 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta gave 
Honors Reception June with Mr. Charles Sink, 
President the School Music the Uni- 
versity Michigan, the guest speaker. One 
the highlights graduation was the break- 
fast which Mr. William Bagley was 
speaker. 

The first meeting under the new president 
the chapter, Theo. Turnbull, was held the 
home Mr. and Mrs. Turner October 
The tentative program for the activities the 
coming year includes open meeting Novem- 
ber. hoped that this November meeting 
will successful the Honors Reception. 
Plans for entry the annual Homecoming 
Parade the Normal College were completed. 

After the business meeting, the members en- 
joyed themselves renewing acquaintances and 
singing group songs. Refreshments were served 


Mrs. Turner. 
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Central Missouri State Teachers College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


RHO CHAPTER held its first meeting the 
fall term the third Thursday evening Septem- 
ber. number members were lost through 
graduation but the organization still has mem- 
bership twelve. brief meeting was held and 
officers for the coming year were elected. 

The following week called meeting nine- 
teen names were submitted for membership. The 
candidates were found measure qualifi- 
cations and all were issued bids. 

Rho chapter was asked the convocation 
committee the college present program 
for convocation some time during the school 
year. The executive committee 
make plans for this and also outline the 
chapter programs and meetings for the year. 
The organization was fortunate securing the 
services the Rev. Richard Harbour this 
city, speak the next scheduled meeting. 


Tau 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


THE Tau chapter held banquet and pledge 
service for twelve new members July 30, 
1938. The theme the banquet was “Building” 
keeping with the construction the new 
buildings the campus. The twelve pledges 
were formally initiated into the organization 
August 1938. 

October 14, during the meeting the 
District association, the 
holding its annual banquet for former members 


who are now engaged the teaching profes- 
sion and will the campus during the meet. 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 


KADELPIANS general will interested 
know the completion and occupation the 
Albert Gallatin Jenkins 
School part the teacher training facilities 
Marshall College. construction and equip- 
ment for laboratory teaching this building 
modern every way. The latest scientific find- 
ings physical surroundings and arrangement 
thought facilitate learning and promote ef- 
fective teaching are found this building. 
Slightly under 400 children representing thir- 
teen grades, kindergarten through the twelfth, 
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are taught here. The major portion the di- 
rected teaching the college being done here 
with the assistance expert teachers and super- 
visors. Dr. Paul Musgrave, Alpha Upsilon 
chapter, principal the junior-senior high 
school, while Mrs. Harriet Lyon and Miss 
Virginia Foulk, Phi Counselor, share the duties 
supervising the directed teaching the ele- 
mentary grades. Annie Cubbedge and Mr. 
Lyell Douthat, members Phi chapter, are 
the teaching staff the school. 

Prominent parts were taken Kadelpians 
the Third Annual Teacher Training Conference 
sponsored Marshall, June and 24. 
this annual meeting the college invites county 
superintendents, principals schools, supervisors, 
and other persons who work with teachers 
the public schools. Dean Otis Wilson, Director 
the Summer School, was general charge 
the conference. was assisted Professor 
VanderZalm, Professor Roudebush, and 
Mr. Lyell Douthat. Dr. Trent, State 
Superintendent Mr. David Kirby, 
Secretary the State Board Education and 
State Director Teacher Training, and Dr. 
John Davis, Superintendent Schools Wood 
County, West Virginia, were among those who 
took part the conference. Dr. Olis Jamison, 
Indiana State Teachers College, made two ad- 
dresses during the conference. 

Phi chapter received twenty-one new members 
its initiation ceremony May 28, the 
Governor Cabell Hotel. The following persons 
were admitted membership the society: 
Wilbur Folden, Anna Virginia Smith, Eunice 
Bachtel, Eileen Ryan, Clarence Morrison, Mar- 
garet White, Mary Grass, Rebecca Blizzard, 
Madeline Sudderth, Audrey Harris, Margaret 
Reasor, Inez Carter, Mary Hart, Virginia Max 
Erwine, Raymond Hage, Ann Elizabeth Hooper, 
Shirley Young, Magdolene Smith, Edith Nash 
Justus, Marjorie Dawn Null, and Nellie 
Simmons. The initiation ceremony was followed 
banquet and address Rev. Jesse Pin- 
dell Peirce, the First Congregational Church. 

Dr. Roy Woods, past counselor Phi 
chapter, was delegate the National Con- 
vocation Kappa Delta Atlantic City 
early March. Dr. Woods served the com- 
mittee which revised the national constitution 
the society during this meeting. 

Dr. Umstattd, Professor Education 
Wayne University, resigned accept ap- 
pointment the faculty the University 

Dr. Paul Morrow, the Department 
Education the University Georgia, 
leave absence serving Director Cur- 
riculum Research for the State Department 
Education Georgia. 
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Dr. Thomas Donnelly, Department 
Political Science the University New 
Mexico, spent the summer with study travel 
group conducted through Russia Dr. Jerome 
Davis. 

Dr. Franklin Burdette was appointed 
position the teaching staff Princeton Uni- 
versity after his graduation with the class 
1938 with the degree doctor philosophy. 

Superintendent Marsten resigned 
county superintendent schools Cabell county 
become Executive Secretary the West Vir- 
ginia State Education association. 


Western State College Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 


THE annual banquet Sunday, May 22, 
honoring initiates furnished fitting close for 
the work the year. Professor Walker 
addressed the group the subject “Can Edu- 
cation The initiates were Kath- 
leen Baggott, Mary Ellen Brown, Hallie Col- 
lard, Margaret Dupps, Barbara Fulghum, Ma- 
cine Fullerton, Caroline Gill, James Johnston, 
Maxine Kelley, David Killian, Edwin Legg, 
Lois Mergelman, Sally Miller, Hannah Praxl, 
Elizabeth Sullivan, Lucille Wick, Mary Kay 
Yoklavich. 

Keating Hall, one the four new buildings 
the campus was the scene the banquet 
honoring initiates for the summer session, Tues- 
day, July 12. Mr. Grant Ruland, who has served 
counselor Chi chapter for the past eight 
years, was the speaker the evening. leather 
folder was presented him expression 
appreciation for his devoted service Kappa 
Delta Pi. The initiates for the summer were 
Hazel Carver, Grace Curtis, Edith Decker, Belle 
Bohlman, Dona Donahue, Margaret Falken- 
stein, Virginia Fulghum, Norton Gorman, Mat- 
tie Hendricks, Rheua Hogan, Charles Holcomb, 
Mildred Jacobs, Norreen Klein, 
wood, Laban Lydiatt, Doris Phenice, Frances 
Selke, Rebecca Shaw, Darrel Slocum, Susan 
Stephenson, Sara Williams, Zorie Zakely. 


Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


THE World’s Fair was the theme the formal 
initiation banquet this summer when new 
members were admitted the chapter. The 


place cards, decorations, and toasts carried out 
the central theme. 

For the first meeting the fall term the 
business meeting and picnic the local golf 
links were combined. Suggestions were made 
for the two meetings term. The chapter plans 
sponsor address from professor Chi- 
cago University and will invite the rest the 
student body. 


OMEGA 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


COMPLIANCE with the results 
taken our members last fall, the Omega chap- 
ter will begin this year with new schedule for 
its meetings. The new schedule, which was 
recommended three one vote, con- 
sist one social meeting per month plus busi- 
ness meetings. Last year social meetings were 
held twice month. 

Because the diversity the activities 
its members during the past summer months, 
Omega chapter has wealth very interesting 
program material which can draw upon this 
year. Mr. Wood, accompanied his trusty 
movie camera, traveled deep into Mexico, and 
has promised tell all about his 
talk “Mexican Travel” scheduled for January 
10. October Miss Wray and Miss Hand 
have promised tell us, talk entitled 
“Study and Travel Europe,” their sum- 
mer’s experiences the European continent. 
Other high spots our program schedule are 
listed below: 

November 8—Dr. Shoemaker will present 
discussion “Government Education.” 

December party and initiation. 
Miss Beechel will address “Meaning 
Vows.” 

February 15—Miss Hatcher and Miss Work 
are present with very interesting pro- 
gram entitled “Russia, Land Experience.” 

April 11—Our spring initiation banquet. 

May and installation officers, 


ALPHA 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


THE October meeting Alpha Alpha 
chapter Prof. Herrick Bawden talked about 
the physical, historical, cultural, and educational 
features New Mexico. Prof. Bawden has come 
the Ohio Wesleyan Education Department after 
spending two years Associate Professor 
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Education and Principal the Training School 
the State Teachers College New Mexico. 

Plans were discussed for making the campus 
more conscious Kappa Delta Pi’s activities. 
prize will given for the best paper upon 
some phase modern education contest 
launched the near future. The chapter 
will also sponsor chapel program during 
October that will feature authority edu- 
cational 

The next meeting will held the second 
week November. Initiation new members 
will held before Thanksgiving. This will 
followed formal banquet which the new 
members will give brief talks. 


ALPHA 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, Illinois 


19, the Alpha Epsilon chapter 
will hold service for the new 
members initiated into the chapter. 

The Alpha Epsilon chapter Kappa Delta 
held its annual Homecoming Banquet the 
Hotel Lamoine 5:45 o’clock October 22, 
1938. 

The main features the banquet were short 
talks Mr. Chester Kowal, active President; 
alumni, Miss Marjorie Simpkins; and Mr. Tom 
Houston, Principal, Rushville High School, 
speaking the subject “The Importance 
the Teaching Field.” 

The tables the banquet were arranged 
that one table was triangular 
senting the Delta Kappa Delta Pi, and the 
others combined three long tables. one 
these three tables was centerpiece representing 
Knowledge, another Duty, and the third 
Power, Each speaker was seated the respective 
tables. 

the spring the year new members will 
initiated into the chapter. 


ZETA 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


STATE SENATOR LEMON Pittsburg 
and Governor Walter Huxman Hutchin- 
son were initiated honorary 
Alpha Zeta chapter this summer. 

Each year Kansas State Teacher’s College 
Pittsburg sponsors contest scholarship for 
high schools throughout the state. the thirty- 
four scholarships given the school, three are 


taken over Alpha Zeta chapter. 
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ALPHA Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


THE first official meeting the Alpha Kappa 
chapter Kappa Delta was held Thursday 
afternoon, September 27. motion was adopted 
hold two meetings each month, 
and one social nature. social committee, 
consisting Martha Godwin, Robert Drum- 
mond, and Ruth Ratcliffe, was put charge 
the social meetings for the coming year. 

Sixteen people were initiated the annual 
summer formal dinner held Parson’s Hall 
July 11. The new officers were installed this 
meeting. 


LAMBDA 


University Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER activities for the 
past summer began with novel and bountiful 
supper served out-of-doors which 
July 26, the chapter was host the entire stu- 
dent body the summer session the University 
Denver Coffee Hour which the faculty 
members the department Education had 
been invited special guests. 

open meeting and reception for all 
students sponsored Alpha Lambda chapter 
Miss Elizabeth Fackt, Associate Professor In- 
ternational Relations, spoke the subject, “Ap- 
preciation America Through Contrast.” Dr. 
Arthur Jorden, the University North 
Carolina, was heard the subject, “The Psy- 
chology Personality Adjustment,” the regu- 
lar August meeting. The annual picnic held 
Washington Park August brought 
close the summer activities. 

Dr. Nininger discussed 
the meeting September 17, while Miss 
Thelma Inez Miller explained the pledge paper 
requirements the pledges. 

The subject, “Reporting Pupil Progress 
Modern Schools,” was most excellently presented 
the October meeting Mr. Virgil Rogers, 
Superintendent Schools, Boulder, Colorado. 
the same meeting Dean Walters, na- 
tional Executive Counselor, explained the or- 
ganization Kappa Delta the pledges. 

most delightful breakfast held during the 
annual meeting the Colorado Education as- 
sociation served reunion for the many mem- 
bers Alpha Lambda chapter teaching 
various parts the state. The brief travelogs 
presented: Trailer Trip Through Western 
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United States,” Dr. Gilbert Willey; “Tour- 
ing Europe,” Miss Constance Perkins; and 
“Cruising Alaska” Mrs. Della Golden 
Sealander were much enjoyed the members. 

The fall initiation dinner will held 
November 19, the Buchtel Club the Uni- 
versity Denver. The regular December meet- 
ing will Christmas party which time 
Miss Florence Briber East High, Denver, will 
tell the Christmas Story. 

Dr. Roy Hinderman, Director Special 
Service the Denver Public Schools will dis- 
cuss “Vocational Guidance” the January meet- 
ing while Mrs. Carl Sealander presents brief 
history Kappa Delta the pledges. 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


THE first meeting Alpha chapter will 
held Rawlins during the Wyoming State 
Teachers Meeting, October 19-22. The meeting 
will form luncheon Friday, Octo- 
ber 21. Mr. Moyer ana Miss Ruth Low- 
der are charge arrangements. The theme 
the meetings for the year “Current Inter- 
national Problems.” Talks will given the 
situations Germany, France, Italy, Spain, 
England, China, Japan. The effects the United 
States these conditions will stressed. 

Several Kadelpians from the University faculty 
are leave this year, and other Kadelpians are 
filling their places. Dr. Reusser, our chap- 
ter president, studying New York. Lawrence 
Conry taking his place teaching science the 
training school. 

Miss Francelia French attending Columbia 
University and plans tour Europe before re- 
turning Laramie. 

Miss Lilley Young went England travel 
and study but returned New York account 
the unsettled conditions there. Miss Katherine 
Smith and Mr. Bennet are taking her 
classes the training school. 

Miss Dollee Fauth has returned her work 
Laramie Junior High School after teaching 
Cardiff, Wales, exchange teacher last 
year. 

The following Kadelpians are new teaching 
positions this year: Helen Howard and Lorene 
Winingar, Cheyenne; Adelaide Story, Superior; 
Ruth Lowder, Rawlins; Marie Thayer, Lovell; 
Mary Ethel Smith, Laramie; Lois Giles, Ther- 
mopolis; Bonita Gardner, Worland; and Elsie 
Dolling, Atwood, Colorado. 

During the summer session banquet was held 


Gray’s Gables which Dr. Pippin, 


president State Teacher’s College Dickin- 
son, North Dakota, addressed the group 
“Scholarship.” The initiates who were honored 
were Myrtle Elizabeth Barry, Cawood, 
Louise Cox, Helen Dugas, Lean Ebert, 
Mrs. George Henry, William Staats, Mrs. Myrtle 
Hunsaker, Libbey, Mrs. Thelma Spring- 
stein, Ada Stephens, Maxine Stewart, Irene Stur- 
holl, Mae Swanson, Paola Thompson, Earl Hil- 
ton and Phyllis Knebel. 


Chico State College 
Chico, California 


THE first meeting Kappa Delta was 
held September the college auditorium 
lounge. Following short business meeting 
the members, the group was fortunate having 
Dr. principal the local high 
school, speak them. 

Dr. MclIntire’s talk was based upon his ex- 
perience administrator and centered around 
the problems which face beginning teacher 
when applying for position. His discussion was 
interesting and enlightening our chapter mem- 
bers. 

Our gathering was closed with period 
discussion and refreshments. 

tentative program for our fall semester has 
been presented the our meet- 
ings will consist of— 

Discussion and voting upon new members. 
Pledging ceremony. 

Social gathering Dr. Bernard’s home. 
guest speaker address the group. 

Formal 

Our meetings consist short business dis- 
cussion, speaker other special program, and 
close with informal discussions and refreshments. 


ALPHA 


College William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


This year Alpha chapter has planned 
conduct forum, sometimes open all the 
faculty and students and other times closed 
all but members Kappa Delta Pi. This 
forum will based questions, comments, and 
criticisms concerning the new educational meth- 
ods. shall hold open discussions, consult the 
most recent publications, and solicit the help 
those instructors the faculty whose ideas 
believe will pertinent the subject. 

October members Alpha are 
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holding reception honor the new mem- 
bers the education classes. hope give 
these students opportunity meet their in- 
structors more informal basis, and give 
them opportunity meet the members the 
faculty Matthew Whaley High School, where 
practice teaching done. 

The final activity have planned the 
participation the homecoming celebrations 
October the way float the parade. 
The final plans for this float have not yet been 
completed, 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


ALPHA CHAPTER had most enjoyable 
summer. Attendance the meetings was large 
and initiated quite number new mem- 
bers. order provide for those students who 
were only the campus for one term, held 
two initiations during the summer quarter, one 
the end each six-week term. The first 
was informal supper the Peabody club- 
house, followed program initiation 
ceremony. Over one hundred people attended 
this meeting and considered quite 
cess. The second initiation followed formal 
banquet after which the neophytes presented 
unusually entertaining skit pantomime. 

The first part this coming year plan 
center our programs around talks made 
students from other countries who are now 
studying Peabody, and some our neigh- 
boring colleges. hope make our programs 
this year more enjoyable and enlightening than 
ever before. 


ALPHA SIGMA 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


FULL season activities being planned 
for undergraduate and recent members 
Alpha Sigma chapter San Diego State 
College. The first meeting the year was held 
October during general Homecoming week 
and many Kadelpians were welcomed back 
the campus. The guest speaker, Mary Lindley, 
who has returned from six-month trip 
Europe, was member the society when she 
studied the 

Plans for the annual December banquet 
which new members will installed the 
society are progressing are the arrangements 
concerning tea given honor worthy 
freshman Teacher Training students, 
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The active members are happy welcome into 
their group new faculty members, Vera Arnold, 
Music and art supervisor the Elementary 
training school, and Dr. Evelyn Miller, Dean 
Women, who were affiliated with Kappa Delta 
their respective colleges. 


ALPHA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


PROGRAMS sponsored the Alpha Phi chapter 
Kappa Delta during the 1938 summer 
school session were follows: 

Dr. Zebulon Judd, Director Summer 
School and Dean Education. Greetings 
Kadelpians. 

Dr. Robert Bedwell, Mississippi, What Kappa 
Delta Should Mean Us. 

Dr. Smith, The School System 
Cuba, 

Professor Ranson, Sociological Trends 
the New Curriculum. 

Dr. George Hoffman, The Ideals Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Social activities the chapter included 
get acquainted party, watermelon cutting and 
chicken barbecue. 

Plans for the present year’s activities were 
outlined the following officers: Camilla New- 
berry, president; Lyle, vice-president; Dan 
Meadows, recorder-treasurer; Mrs. Hubert Har- 
ris, acting secretary; Mrs. Mary Sturkie, his- 
torian reporter; and Professor Edna Orr, 
counselor. Newer Trends Education will 
the theme for this year’s program. 

Special activities the chapter this semester 
will be: 

Assisting with concert series. 

Assisting with district education conference. 

Montgomery. 


Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio 


Tue Alpha Psi chapter Kappa Delta 
opened its official year Wednesday, October 
the Ranger Cabin located the banks 
the Sandusky River. 

business meeting was conducted first dur- 
ing which the plans for the coming year were 

The chapter will present 
gram for the student body the third Friday 
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October. The meetings for the year were 
scheduled. Five these will held jointly 
with the Education Club, thus making pos- 
sible procure better speakers. The December 
meeting, however, will held the home 
Prof. Williams, the chapter counselor. 

was decided that all possible, 
the entire membership will sent the Re- 
gional Conference and the Annual Kappa 
Delta Dinner Cleveland February. 

Alpha Psi chapter will host the many 
educators who attend the Educational Confer- 
ence held the Heidelberg campus each spring. 
March the new members will elected and 
initiated. The initiation always followed 
banquet the Blue Room the Shawhan 
Hotel. 

“hamburger fry” followed the business 
meeting. addition the regular members, two 
guests, Dean Florence Partridge and Mrs. 
Lancaster were present. 

This first meeting indicative the pleasant 
and profitable year the chapter has before it. 


ALPHA OMEGA 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


ALPHA OMEGA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
Oregon State College has concluded very 
successful summer session, and now looks for- 
ward successful 1938-39 school year. 

Among the Kappa Delta highlights 
the summer session this school were the initia- 
tion new members, picnic Avery’s Grove, 
and the bringing the campus guest speaker. 

honor the new members and 
friends Kappa Delta met for picnic 
July which featured steak broil. 

Under the sponsorship this honor society, 
Wheeler, chairman psychology the 
University Kansas, was brought this school 
June. spoke the scientific investigations 
the field nature before students and faculty 
members the summer session. 

Officers and members are making plans now 
make the coming year one the best the 
history Kappa Delta Oregon State 
College. 


Beta GAMMA 


State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


OCTOBER Beta Gamma chapter’s first 
meeting this fall, the new officers for the 1938- 
school year were installed. 


general program for the term was dis- 
cussed and the membership was divided into 
sub-committees according department. Each 
sub-committee will have charge evening 
program based upon some phase education 
its particular field. 

Beta Gamma chapter looks forward suc- 
cessful year under the leadership its new 
counselor, Miss Joy Mahachek. 


DELTA 


College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


Beta DELTA CHAPTER sent eight members 
the initiation and banquet Alpha Iota chap- 
ter North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas, namely, Rosa Lee Hammond, 
Joe Herman, Naomi Selvidge, Katyerae Stone, 
Anna Farr Pipkin, Gertrude Hammond, Dr. and 
Mrs. Walter Blain. little opportunity 
occurs for visiting other chapters that was 
most profitable evening for our delegates. 

May the chapter met with Miss Ethel 
and Miss Bertha Byrns hear discussion 
eclipses Dragoo, professor mathe- 
matics Southeastern. Joe Herman told the 
trip Alpha Iota chapter. The following of- 
ficers were elected and installed: President, 
Dragoo; vice-president, Anna Farr Pipkin; 
secretary, Kathyerae Stone; treasurer, Mrs. Floy 
Perkinson Gates; historian-reporter, Mrs. Walter 
Blain. The counselor, Miss Rosa Lee Ham- 
mond, holds over another year. 

June the meeting took place the home 
Mrs. Floy Perkinson Gates. Mr. Leak, 
director radio production WNAD the 
University Oklahoma, talked “Growing 
with Radio.” had just returned from 
New York where had studied the productions 
the Columbia Work Shop and the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

July the following were initiated 
banquet the Activity Hall: Roxie Anna Mayo, 
Mrs. Rose Kahn Solomon, Mrs. Etna Brown, 
Audie Priest, Margie Fae Lester and Pa- 
tricia Kennedy. President Posey was the 
principal speaker and gave informal talk 
“Getting Along with People.” 

The fall term began with meeting the 
home Mrs. Gates and all who had made any 
special trips during the summer were asked 
report them. Miss Ethel and Miss Bertha 
Byrns spent the summer Teachers College 
Columbia; Mr. Dragoo Oklahoma University; 
McCune the University Colorado; 
Gates Texas University and Cul- 
bertson the University Southern California. 
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welcomed into membership the new dean 
the college, Dr. Allen Shearer, Alpha 
chapter. Also, Dr. Hubert Harris, graduate 
Southeastern and member Beta Delta 
chapter, returns the campus associate pro- 
fessor biological sciences. received his 
doctorate from the University Illinois June. 


Beta 


State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


CHAPTER will hold the first 
program meeting the fall October 13. 
this time there will discussion the objec- 
tives and aims Kappa Delta Pi. feel 
that this will give fuller understanding 
the organization and what means us. The 
program committee planning definite pro- 
gram for the year which will presented the 
next 

Membership bids will issued new girls 
soon and hope have very successful year. 


Beta ZETA 


University Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


JUNE 24, 1938, the Beta Zeta chapter 
Kappa Delta entertained Professor 
Williams, National Recorder-treasurer. 

Professor Williams addressed the entire Sum- 
mer School student body the University 
Idaho the morning, and then spoke the 
Kappa Delta group luncheon held the 
same day. 

The members the Moscow chapter were 
pleased hear his talk which resulted 
greater feeling unity with the national organi- 
zation, and establishing more enthusiastic 
professional attitude and spirit. Every Kadel- 
pian present expressed the desire that Mr. Wil- 
liams would return the west soon. 


Beta 


Oklahoma Baptist University 
Shawnee, Oklahoma 


Beta ETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta con- 
tinued the chapter activities through the sum- 
mer session the school year. Summer meetings 
had been discontinued during the past several 

The opening event was informal reception, 
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the evening June greeting all students 
enrolled the school education. The guests 
were welcomed Miss Helen Hussey, president 
pro tempore, who also introduced the members 
the faculty that were present. Aline 
Christian, vice-president the chapter, was 
charge the program, which included med- 
ley southern airs the accordion Mrs. 
Chester McDonald; two clever readings Mrs. 
Rhetta Mae Dorland, professor speech and 
dramatic arts, Oklahoma Baptist University; 
short history Kappa Delta and its ideals 
Miss Lenna Smock, faculty counselor for the 
chapter; and group singing the Kappa Delta 
song, published the last supplement the 
EDUCATIONAL ForuM and the O.B.U. alma 
mater song. 

June the first strictly professional meet- 
ing was held the sunken garden the campus 
Oklahoma Baptist University and was open 
the public. Dr. Frederick Eby, Professor 
Education, University Texas Austin, Texas, 
gave interesting and helpful lecture “Fed- 
eral Support Public Education.” Following 
the lecture social hour was enjoyed about 
one hundred guests and members who were 
attendance, Dr. Eby spent week the Uni- 
versity campus during the summer session lec- 
turing twice day vital educational prob- 
lems. 

Formal initiation ceremony was held Beta 
Eta chapter for nine candidates the parlors 
Memorial Hall, Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity, Thursday evening eight o’clock, July 
21, 1938. Members the group initiated were 
Misses Helen Caylor, Lois Hendricks, Moorene 
Moore, Oleta Barnes, Mary Abbott, Mesdames 
Christine Deen, Ruth Johnson, Descygne Shu- 
bert, and Mr. Elmer Crittendon. Following the 
initiation services, informal reception was 
held the sunken garden, with Mr. George 
Kubik guest speaker. Mr. Kubik was visiting 
instructor the university during the summer 
session, taking the place Mr. Fred Watts, 
Professor economics and sociology. Mr. Kubik, 
who, with Mrs, Kubik, enjoyed bicycle tour 
Europe during the summer 1937, made 
interesting talk, dealing especially with 
comparison education Europe and the 
United States, 

Beta Eta chapter feels that her summer pro- 
gram has been reasonably gratifying 
sional honor society. The number students 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
terested teaching profession increasing. 
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Beta THETA 


Oshkosh State Teachers College 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


APRIL 25, Beta Theta chapter held its 
semi-annual initiation services banquet. 
Those taken into Kappa Delta this time 
were: Dorothy Briggs, Virginia Lorenz, Betty 
Vanderheiden, Jane Weber, Eric Becker, Ray 
Collar, Bernard Derr, Harold Hailer, Willard 
Hanley, and Kermit Myers. Professor Stephen 
Corey the University Wisconsin ad- 
dressed the group “Where Teachers Fail.” The 
election officers closed the meeting. 

The first meeting this year was held the 
Oshkosh Public Museum, October Plans for 
the year were set under way with the nomina- 
tion new candidates for membership. 

Beta Theta chapter sends out annual “News 
letter” alumni containing interesting bits 
news about alumni, well news the chap- 
ter’s activities. This will sent out shortly after 
Christmas 

Dr. May Beenken, chapter counselor, read 
letter from the National counselor, regard 
the regional meeting held soon. 
committee was appointed work with Dr. Been- 
ken concerning the Beta Theta representation 
the conference. 

The election new treasurer succeed Dr. 
Barbara Donner, whose resignation was regret- 
fully accepted, resulted the choice Ray 
Collar fill that office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nile Behncke presented in- 
teresting and informative program, the subject 
which was “Arts and Crafts Mexico.” Mrs. 
Behncke the art instructor the college, and 
Mr. Behncke the Director the Oshkosh 
Museum. 

The speaker for the next meeting was an- 
nounced Mr. Earl Clemans, the college 
science department. will give glimpse 
“Alaska Through Keyhole.” 

With this beginning, Beta Theta chapter hopes 
for even more successful year than the last 
one, with the organization functioning vital 
part the college life. 


Beta LAMBDA 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Beta Lambda chapter Kappa Delta 
honored its initiates tea-dance followed 
initiation banquet April 1938. Pre- 
ceding the banquet, the pledge ceremony was 
conducted Dr. Kathrine Vickery, Eloise Rey- 


nolds, Rosalie Tutwiler, Helen Hudson, Helen 
Moss, and Dr. Orr. The pledges were: 
Rebecca Anderson, Dorothy Bliss, Louise Cole, 
Doris Condon, Mary Elizabeth Ford, Virginia 
Harrison, Virginia James, Ola Martin, Mrs. 
Mary Moore Mills, Laura Nelson, Imogene 
Sharp, Annie Laurie Sigler, Mary Ellen Thomas, 
Frances Trueman, Edna Weaver, Ruth Weaver, 
and Kathleen Williams. 

Eight additional members, all seniors, will 
initiated into the chapter tea-dance and ban- 
quet late October. The initiates were chosen 
the first meeting the chapter this year. 

The pledges are: Kathrine Kulp, Harriet Car- 
penter, Fairye Carpenter, Ida Grace Palmer, Sara 
Mac Weed, Marie Christenberry, Margaret Han- 
nah Haslam, and Ruth Ellen Joyce. 


Beta 


Peru State Teachers College 
Peru, Nebraska 


BETA CHAPTER began this year’s activities 
with informal social meeting and business 
meeting which plans for the year were con- 
sidered. Plans were made observe Education 
Week bringing some prominent educator 
the campus speak college convocation. 
luncheon meeting the chapter will held 
honor the speaker. 

The program that has been planned for the 
year will center about problems Nebraska edu- 
cation. Problems the following fields will 
included: personnel and guidance, vocational edu- 
cation, administration schools, curriculum re- 
vision, and the State Teachers association. 

Seventy per cent those eligible for mem- 
bership Kappa Delta have accepted and 
will initiated the October meeting, 

Plans are under way for sending delega- 
tion the regional conference which will 
held this year. 


Beta 


Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


Beta chapter Kappa Delta held 
its first meeting the academic year 1938- 
September 28. this time officers for 
the term were elected and plans for the organi- 
zation for the entire school year were discussed. 

has been the custom the Beta chapter 
provide both professional and social meetings 
throughout the school year. The plans are for 
the chapter members visit least one other 
chapter the State Texas. They intend 


CHAPTER 


bring some educator note their chapter who 
will speak lines interest all members. 
This lecture will open all active and pro- 
spective teachers, 

addition this open meeting there will 
one other. This annual affair which time 
Professor Sparkman, chairman the Bay- 
lor University Teacher Placement Committee, 
brings address “The Ethics Securing 
Employment the Teaching World.” 

All other meetings are open only members 
the chapter, except the last meeting which 
social, this meeting each member has the 
privilege inviting guest. This the meet- 
ing for general discussion improvement 
the chapter from both the retrospective and 
prospective points view. 


OMICRON 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tue chapter planning State Breakfast 
November for the State Teachers associa- 
tion convention. There will representatives 
from the four state chapters, Whitewater, Osh- 
kosh, LaCrosse, and Milwaukee, present the 
break fast. 

are also inviting the regional meeting 
Milwaukee, which will probably held 
spring. hope that the invitation will ac- 
cepted. 

Meetings for the chapter are scheduled once 
month the college cafeteria. The chapter 
considering plans for the financing the 
annual All-City National Honor society banquet. 
Last year 400 students were entertained the 
Schroeder Hotel. new chapter estab- 
lished one the city high schools, thereby 
increasing the number about 450. The prob- 
lem financing the banquet difficult one, 
but hope solve and hold the banquet 
next spring usual. 


Beta Tau 


LaCrosse State Teachers College 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


TAU CHAPTER closed the 1938 spring 
semester with social and business meeting 
the Maple Grove club rooms. The members en- 
joyed dinner after which the officers for the 
following term were elected. 

Right now are concerned with pledges. 
After their initiation, our regular meetings will 
concerned with the development the fol- 
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lowing program: Problems the beginning 
teacher; What expect teacher; Teachers’ 
pensions and teachers’ tenure; Graduate study 
teaching; Personal applications; What should 
teachers’ training institution emphasize most: 
Scholarship, Culture, Social attitudes, 
Methods teaching, Practice teaching, Psy- 
chology and child development? 


Beta 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


BETA UPSILON CHAPTER held its installation 
officers for 1938-39 and initiation twelve 
new members the Claridge Hotel St. Louis 
May 17. Mr. Percival Chubb the St. Louis 
Ethical Society gave interesting and educa- 
tional talk that did much encourage those who 
are careful not off easily every new 
educational tangent that may arise. 

The summer initiation was held the Lee 
Hall Parlors Washington University July 
21. The ceremony was followed delicious 
dinner served Several games were 
thoroughly enjoyed all present. 

The officers met May and June 
discuss plans for the coming year. Committees 
were appointed and plans for the year’s program 
were 

was decided that the various members 
Beta Upsilon chapter would called upon for 
contributions discussions and talks educa- 
tional subjects interest the chapter, 

questionnaire was sent each member 
help determine the most convenient meeting time, 
and the most interesting and appropriate sub- 
jects for discussion. 

Plans were made, also, for social events that 
would enable the members get acquainted and 
thoroughly enjoy themselves each meeting, so- 
cially well educationally. 


Beta 


Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Pst CHAPTER was formally launched 
its year’s activities organization luncheon 
held September 27, which the program for 
the year was outlined. was decided enter- 
tain graduate members the chapter home- 
coming luncheon held October 29. Plans 
were made for National Education Week, and 
Miss Blanche Cline, president Alpha chapter, 
was invited speak teacher tenure. 
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Mr. Robert Hallowell, who attended the 
French summer school McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada, related few his experi- 
ences. Other summer activities members were 
reported follows: Dr. Zeigel taught 
the summer term the Arizona State Teachers 
College, Flagstaff, Arizona. Dr. Emma Rein- 
hardt, state president Delta Kappa Gamma, 
attended the national convention that organi- 
zation Denver. Dr. Cook, former di- 
rector teacher training Eastern, taught the 
summer term the University Pennsylvania 
and this year accepted associate professorship 
the school Education the University 
Minnesota. 

The chapter recently learned the death 
October Marquis Hutchinson, member 
Beta Psi chapter and principal the Garrtell, 
Illinois, schools. 


Beta OMEGA 


Fairmont State Teachers College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Beta Omega chapter Kappa Delta 
was active during the summer under the direc- 
tion Miss Louise Leonard, advisor. moving 
picture, “Dynamic Education,” was presented 
the college auditorium, July for the public, 
under the direction the Progressive Educa- 
tion association. 

July 14, six members were formally ini- 
tiated ceremonies held the Morgantown 
Country Club, Morgantown, West Virginia, 
joint meeting with the West Virginia Uni- 
versity chapter. Those initiated were: Eulalah 
Van Fleet, Mabel Masters Martin, James Mc- 
Coy, Louise Ward, and Frances 

Mary Louise Leonard was hostess the mem- 
bers the executive board luncheon held 
the Fairmont Hotel September 24. that 
time plans were made for the coming year. 

The sixth annual education council will 
held early April. The program for the council 
yet incomplete. 


GAMMA ALPHA 


Radford State Teachers College 
Radford, Virginia 


the fact that Radford College opened 
late this Gamma Alpha chapter has 
news for the EDUCATIONAL 


GAMMA BETA 


Bloomsburg State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


office, new members for this year have not been 
selected. 

The fraternity will hold its first meeting 
October 13, 1938. The purpose this meeting 
will mainly initiation new members. Com- 
mittees are busy now preparing 
program for this meeting. 


GAMMA 


Montclair State Teachers College 
Montclair, New Jersey 


THE last meeting Gamma Epsilon for the 
academic year 1937-38 was devoted the in- 
stallation the new officers and the reading 
the historian’s report. 

few days after this final meeting, Dean 
Charles Finley, counselor the chapter, en- 
tertained the retiring officers and the new officers 
his home Montclair, N.J. 

For the October meeting the academic year 
1938-39 Gamma Epsilon had its guest speaker 
Doctor Pollock, the new head the English 
Department Montclair State Teachers College. 
Doctor Pollock spoke “Artistic Illiteracy 
America.” 

Plans were made for subsequent meetings. 
appropriate program for Education Week 
Montclair State Teachers College and the chap- 
ter’s participation the coming Inter-Chapter 
Meeting are among the principal activities 
Gamma Epsilon for this year. 


GAMMA ZETA 


State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


closing meeting for the year 1937-38 
the Gamma Zeta chapter State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, elected the following 
officers for the coming year: Mainert Peterson, 
president; Veronica Bindas, Norma 
Crawford, recording secretary; Elizabeth Hurst, 
corresponding secretary; Regina Cheress, treas- 
urer; Rachel Jarrold, counselor. 

The following members were elected the 
organization its initial meeting the 1937-38 
school year September 28. The group includes 
seniors and juniors: 

Seniors: Tina Cannella, Ella Keane, Shirley 
Selbie, Florence Hartley, Sara Graham, Howard 
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Morris, Kenneth Pierson, Eleanor Solomon, 
David Tankel, Sol Whitman, George Wilson, 
Marjorie Houghton, LaVern Clark, Gerard 
Guenter, Thomas Hopkins, Clarence Graham, 
Howard Irvine, Anna Arendt, Earle Hartman, 
Lulu Lawsche, Victoria Sarandria. 

Juniors: Jean Cameron, Lorraine Klein, Mary 
Waldron, Elizabeth Brooks, Margaret Howarth, 
Marion Wood, Morton Ashman, Doris Gunder- 
son, Arthur Kahn, Doris Kase, Evelyn Kasprak, 
Susan Margerum, John Okerson, Robert Rence, 
Henry Rosenthal, Harold Winterhalter, John 
Yurcisin, Walter Cooper, Bernard Reed, Mildred 
Verdier, Vincent Dresser, Robert Spiers, Priscilla 
Carswell, Marie 

Preparations were immediately made for the 
annual initiation banquet held Friday 
evening, October 14, which the guest speaker 
will Assistant Professor Education, Wini- 
fred Weldin. Miss Weldin will give illustrated 
lecture Mexico, Among the guests are Dr. 
and Mrs. Morrison. Dr. Morrison the Com- 
missioner Teacher Training the State 
New Jersey. The guests also include all the de- 
partment heads the college and the Dean 
Men and the Dean Women. 

connection with the initiation college as- 
sembly program will sponsored the chapter 
October 11. Miss Veronica Bindas, the Vice- 
President the organization will give short 
talk the history and significance Kappa 
Delta Pi. She will conclude her talk reading 
the names the newly-elected members. Mr. 
Howard Todt will introduce the guest speaker, 
Dr. Lewis, President Lafayette College. 

extensive program has been planned for the 
year under the direction Mr. Howard Todt, 
chairman the Program Committee. The Gamma 
Zeta chapter looking forward bigger and 
better year Kappa Delta Pi. 


GAMMA LAMBDA 


Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


GAMMA LAMBDA CHAPTER held its first meet- 
ing the 1938-39 season Wednesday evening, 
October six The place was the 
cafeteria the St. Louis University Medical 
Building. The first order business, following 
delicious supper, was the formal initiation our 
two newest members—Mildred Thomsen and 


Marie Gaffron. Both girls are students Harris 
Teachers College, and are, indeed, happy 
welcome them members our chapter. 

discussion program activities for the 
coming season, submitted the executive com- 
mittee, occupied the group for the remainder 
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the meeting. This program will include two ex- 
cursions—one through our new Post Office and 
another through newspaper plant—a report 
the Missouri State Teachers Convention, dis- 
cussion new books, travel lecture, and 
musical program. The responsibility for the suc- 
cess each meeting rests with member-chairman 
who will work with committee his own 
selection, 

Gamma Lambda chapter looking forward 
season interesting, fruitful activity. are 
glad see our membership grow, and our older 
members show increasing interest. Ours happy 
outlook enter the season. 


Buffalo State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


GAMMA CHAPTER expecting enjoy 
full and profitable year. Its semi-annual tea for 
those students who made the Dean’s List, 
October 17, was great success. Informal initia- 
tion followed breakfast will held Novem- 
ber with formal initiation sometime the 
future. For Education Week November 
are planning open forum, art poster con- 
test and general informative program for the 
student body. 

Our assembly program last spring, celebrating 
Horace Mann’s birthday encouraged that 
are venturing another this year for the 
anniversary the first normal school. 

The meetings, held every other Monday, are 
full prospective plans well interesting 
programs with which are starting off the new 


Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


May held our annual spring ban- 
quet and initiation the Propyleum downtown 
Indianapolis. Mr. Merle Sidner, member the 
city school board, spoke “Teachers Hu- 
mans,” the Gamma Plaque was presented 
Val Williams, outstanding senior the College 
Education, and the following were initiated: 
Magdalene Adams, university instructor, 
Shildes Johnson, Marie Kunts, Evelyn Little, Ruth 
Luckey, Mary Minturn, Byron Moss, and Matilda 
Sparenblek. 

Miss Elizabeth Myers, our retiring president 
and delegate the Atlantic City Convention, 
now teaching the Social Studies department 
George Washington High School, Indianapolis. 

are looking forward busy year. Plans 
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have been made hold Kappa Delta break- 
fast Hotel Washington October 27, during 
the Indiana State Teachers Convention, which 
out-state members and teacher-alumni have been 
invited. our first meeting committee com- 
prised Winona Watson, Marthana McWhir, 
Mary McLane, and Geraldine Johnson led the 
discussion plans for fall pledging and for the 
annual regional conference. 


GAMMA 


State Teachers College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


GAMMA CHAPTER Kappa Delta held 
its first meeting for this school year October 
1938. discussed the election and initiation 
new members which will take place very soon. 

Although definite plans have been made 
for this year’s program, expect that will 
very interesting and worthwhile. There will 
several lecturers who will speak various sub- 
jects. 

One the outstanding social events the 
year our annual dinner-dance which held 
the spring. 


St. Cloud Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


first meeting, informal get-together, 
was held Tuesday, October 11, P.M. the 
Social Room. 

The Executive Board has planned the year’s 
program based upon “Contemporary Education 
Problems.” will use newspapers, magazine 
articles, and education literature for source ma- 
terial. Most the contributions will made 
our members contrast with the idea im- 
ported talent. The discussion will led 
panel group and engaged all the members 
the organization after the initial presentation. 

Last year sponsored Student Loan Fund 
which feel was very successful that was 
very helpful the students. 


GAMMA 


University Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


first meeting Gamma Rho chapter was 
held October Fourteen juniors and seniors 
were invited membership. Plans were made 
for the coming year. One these have social 
features part every regular meeting, several 


which will held homes. hope this 
will create better interest the meetings and 
will also further better acquaintance among the 
members. 

There will social for prospective pledges 
before our formal pledge dinner order that 
they may become acquainted with Kappa Delta 
before becoming members. 

Among other plans for the year educa- 
tional moving picture shown open 
meeting and dinner acquaint next year’s 
prospective pledges with the organization. 

least two reviews current educational 
books will given. are hoping have 
open forum discussion and panel discussion dur- 
ing the year. special effort will made 
get many members participate possible. 

will also send delegate group 
regional conference Norman, Oklahoma, next 
spring. 
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GAMMA SIGMA 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


for the year still not entirely settled, 
Gamma Sigma chapter looks back the very 
successful events the latter part last year. 
great deal interest was aroused the Sun- 
shine School for Crippled Children. sponsored 
drive for unused children’s books which was 
very successful. Also musical program was 
given the school some our members. 
his return from the N.E.A. Convention At- 
lantic City our sponsor, Dr. Sherman Brown, 
gave very interesting and worthwhile account 
his trip, the same evening presenting the 
chapter with book the history Kappa Delta 
from 1911 1936. 


GAMMA CHI 


Worcester State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


fourth annual initiation the pledge 
members Kappa Delta was held the col- 
lege April 30, 1938. The following girls were 
initiated: Virginia Burke, Charlotte Good- 
win, Elizabeth Kennerly, ’39; Olive Lutz, 
Mary McDonald, Carolyn Nyquist, 
Elizabeth Peterson, Anita Samuelson, 
Ruth Stevens, Ruth Richards, Elizabeth 
Wilson, 

After the initiation the members enjoyed 
banquet the Hotel Standish. Truman Lee 
Kelly was the guest speaker and was greatly ap- 
preciated. 
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meeting the active members May 
10, 1938, elected our officers for the year 
1938-39. Elizabeth Kennedy was 
dent; Florence Ahern, vice-president; Caro- 
lyn Nyquist, secretary; Ruth Stevens, treasurer; 
Elizabeth Wilson, historian-recorder. These of- 
ficers were installed the final meeting the 
year, which was picnic supper the home 
our counsellor, Miss Fitch. 

Gamma Chi chapter has been unfortunate 
that has lost fine member and active worker. 
Mr. Echterbecker, Professor Education and 
member Kappa Delta Pi, was instantly killed 
last summer when automobile struck him. 
miss greatly our loyal friend and wish express 
our appreciation his past assistance and counsel. 


Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


Gamma Psi chapter opened their first fall 
meeting Wednesday evening, September 28, 
the home Dr. Albert Lang, counselor. busi- 
ness meeting conducted Alvia Del Carlo, presi- 
dent, preceded the evening’s entertainment. Dr. 
William Tucker, professor geology, then pre- 
sented five exciting reels colored movies which 
were taken his trip around the coasts South 
America, Refreshments closed the meeting. 

The honor societies Fresno State College are 
invited the special guests Gamma Psi 
the next regular meeting Wednesday, October 
19. The evening devoted words, their 
origin and their romance. Colored slides tracing 
the origin words will shown. These slides 
are available through the courtesy the Merri- 
man Dictionary Company. Comments accompany- 
ing the slides will made Alvia Del Carlo. 
Refreshments alphabetical cookies and punch 
will complete the evening. 


GAMMA OMEGA 


Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


GAMMA OMEGA CHAPTER functioned during 
the nine-week summer term Central State 


Teachers College and enjoyed active and 
profitable period. There were several meetings 
and initiation and banquet. 

The chapter planning busy year with 
varied program. each the regular monthly 
meetings—held the last Tuesday each month 
from 7:00 8:00 P.M.—there will one special 
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feature outsider. minister, Rhodes 
Scholar, school superintendent, musician, 
college professor—just returned with doctor’s 
degree from the University Toulouse, France, 
Latin Ph.D., and librarian are the program 
for the year. 

Each fall the chapter issues yearbook. Thanks 
our president, art teacher, the yearbook 
for 1938-39 unique. The cover thin wood 
with the Kappa Delta emblem carved the 
front. 

Besides the regular monthly meetings, Gamma 
Omega chapter will sponsor College Assembly 
Program; hold three initiations with banquets— 
one each semester and one during the summer 
term; give reception tea the Spring for 
the honor students the college and have 
Kappa Delta page the Bronze Book, the 
college annual. 

The chapter members this year are anticipating 
several treats the form occasions which will 
associate with other Kappa Delta chapters 
this and other states. First the annual Kappa 
Delta breakfast, during the State Teachers 
Meeting February. This very delightful 
and recommend the custom. 
The chapters the state take turns serving 
hosts—assuming the responsibility all arrange- 
ments, program, etc. Gamma Omega chapter had 
the state breakfast 1937. plan attend 
least one initiation state sister chapter and 
last and greatest all, attend the Regional 
Conference this district. carload our mem- 
bers attended the regional meeting Wichita, 
Kansas, April 1937, and found inspira- 
tional that feel cannot afford miss an- 
other one. 


ALPHA 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Delta Alpha chapter Kappa Delta 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
met October and outlined some general plans 
for the ensuing year. are hoping buy 
Kappa Delta lamp displayed promi- 
nent place our Administration Building. 
also hope sponsor some assembly programs 
the high schools Madison County, Kentucky, 
order promote the ideals Kappa Delta 
Pi. Our main efforts this year, however, will 
directed toward offering scholarship worthy 
student who financially unable attend college. 
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GAMMA 


Concord State Teachers College 
Athens, West Virginia 


GAMMA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
held its first meeting the year the home 
Mrs. Cooper, Tuesday, September 13, 
o’clock. informal business meeting was led 
the sponsor, Miss Pearle Fankhauser. 

One the aims Kappa Delta for the cur- 
rent school year bring some noted educator 
the college campus. 

Mrs. Cooper, mother Irene Cooper, alum- 
na, served chicken dinner the actives and 
sponsor after the meeting. 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


THE theme chosen for the Delta Delta chapter 
Kappa Delta Winthrop College, the South 
Carolina College for Women, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, “Present-Day Social and Economic 
Trends the South.” present there are ten 
student members the chapter. 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
Kalb, Illinois 


THE Delta Epsilon chapter Kalb, 
nois, looking forward very profitable year. 
Throughout the year the programs will 
planned around the central theme, “New Trends 
Education.” various meetings there will 
superintendents who will speak what they con- 
sider new trends, teachers who are interested 
graduate work, students who will give what seems 
new trends their particular departments, 
and alumni who are doing their first year 
teaching. Besides these programs there will two 
initiation banquets, several cooperative dinners, 
and Christmas party. 

The week-end October was homecoming 
Northern Kappa Delta was active 
this event several ways: Sunday morning 
breakfast for all alumni members was held the 
Rice Hotel. The program consisted musical 
numbers and very interesting talk one our 
members, Mr. Parson, who last year traveled 
around the world. Also Kappa Delta was 
represented the annual 


ZETA 


Northern State Teachers College 
Marquette, Michigan 


May 1938, Delta Zeta chapter held its 
annual election officers for the year 1938-39. 
The society elected Walter Carlson, president; 
Raymond Larson, vice-president; Hazel Elson, 
secretary; Taimi Ranta, treasurer; Ada Hosking, 
and Miss Maude Van Antwerp, 
counselor. These officers were installed May 26, 
interesting meeting held the apartment 
Miss Martha Cooley, faculty member. Questions 
concerning world affairs and educational prob- 
lems were discussed. 

The chapter concluded its spring program with 
picnic breakfast and hike Sugar Loaf 
June 

Our society remained active during summer 
term under the leadership Jayne Kitzman, The 
first meeting was tea given the home Miss 
Kitzman for members and guests. 

August Dorothy Kinsman, Robert Erick- 
son, and Robert Northey were formally initiated 
membership Kappa Delta Pi. 

The chapter now busy planning its annual 
banquet held Northern’s “Homecoming 
Day,” October 20. 


Northwestern State Teachers College 
Oklahoma 


DELTA ETA CHAPTER held its annual convoca- 
tion banquet the Bell Hotel, April 30, 1938. 
Mr. Deusinger, director band and or- 
chestra Northwestern State Teachers College, 
favored the organization with two violin solos. 
was assisted the piano Mrs, Marjory 
Youngblood. Dr. Peterson, professor 
history the University Oklahoma, addressed 
the members and guests. 

New members taken into the society, selected 
the basis scholarship and personality traits, 
were: Howard Harpman, Durward Borden, Mil- 
burn Beaman, Bonita Wynn, Helen Pierce, Mrs. 
Mabel Murphy, Wilton Anderson, Doris Baker, 
Cecil Robinson, Lois Miller, Doris Patten, 
Perry Irons, Vevian Chew, Cathleen Irwin, Gwen- 
dolyn Hollis, and Evelyn Chaffee. 

The officers for the year 1938-39 were installed. 

The program committee met and worked out 
very interesting and profitable program for the 
current year. 

Due the various activities the members 
the preparation for Homecoming Week, our first 
meeting this year has been postponed until 
October 20. 
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THETA 


Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Huntsville, Texas 


THETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
met five times during the first half and five times 
during the second half the 1938 summer ses- 
sion, Stanley Hazel, our president-elect the 
Spring, was not enrolled college the sum- 
mer, Paxton Hall was elected serve summer 
president. 

our first regular meeting June 16, Miss 
Hazel Fuller presented the paper which won for 
her the Gamma award, Big Brother 
Big Stick.” 

Several our programs consisted reports 
candidates for the Master’s degree their 
various theses subjects. Mrs. Evelyn Vann Bell 
gave evaluation two personality tests for 
high school students; Miss Estelle Smith discussed 
the planning and presentation pageants and 
plays the elementary grades; Mr. Amos Binney 
gave discussion his Master’s thesis which 
“To Construct for the Teacher Physical Science 
Sourcebook for Elementary Teaching”; Miss 
Antoinette Miller reported the extracurricular 
activities Sam Houston State Teachers College; 
and Mr. Hulon Anderson discussed the or- 
ganization junior high school Conroe. 
Eight out nine the candidates for the Mas- 
ter’s degree this summer were members Delta 
Theta chapter. 

Two programs the summer consisted very 
interesting and inspiring papers presented mem- 
bers the Education Department, Miss Frances 
Giddings and Mr. Aydelotte. Miss Giddings 
discussed nature study and vocational experiences 
with edementary school pupils 
section California, and Mr. Aydelotte’s paper 
was “The Influence the Germans the Kin- 
dergarten the First Quarter Century Its De- 
velopment.” 

Tuesday evening, July 12, thirty-three students 
were pledged members Delta Theta chapter 
beautiful and impressive ceremony held 
the lawn Professor and Mrs. Montogom- 
ery. After the ceremony the group enjoyed 
old-time watermelon feast prepared Brooks 
Holleman, chairman the Social Committee for 
the summer. 

The initiation ceremony for forty candidates 
for membership Delta Theta chapter was held 
August the Austin College Building. After 
the initiation ceremony the members adjourned 
the private dining room the Cafe Raven 
where the banquet was held. The address the 
evening was given Professor Mont- 
gomery, counselor Delta Theta chapter, who 
amusingly gave the highlights his trip and 


from Atlantic City and the Twelfth Biennial 
Convocation, which attended February 
the representative Delta Theta chapter. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


THE second anniversary Delta Iota chap- 
ter, May eight candidates for membership were 
received into the chapter. addition initiation 
ceremonies the anniversary was marked for- 
mal banquet attended resident members and 
goodly number alumni. Dr. Craddock Jag- 
gers, head the Department Psychology 
Southwestern, spoke interestingly certain cur- 
rent trends the field education. 

The activities Delta Iota were not suspended 
during the summer session. the afternoon 
July 27, nine candidates the summer student 
body were initiated into membership together with 
Dr. Thomas Harris, State Superintendent 
Education. The initiation Dr. Harris, unavoid- 
ably postponed from the spring, was source 
unusual gratification this chapter. 

The opening the new academic year has 
brought this college unprecedented increase 
student enrollment. This evidence growth 
and widened sphere service are genuinely wel- 
come members Kappa Delta whose oppor- 
tunities growth service are likewise widened. 
meeting September 29, plans for the year’s 
program were tentatively formed. 


Eastern Washington College Education 
Cheney, Washington 


KAPPA CHAPTER welcomed its fourth 
honorary member, Kingston, vice-president 
Eastern Washington College, into our society 
banquet held last spring. Dr. Slaugh, 
president Spokane Junior College, was the 
speaker. Other honorary members our chapter 
are Governor Clarence Martin, President Har- 
greaves, and Dr, Pratt, Superintendent 
Schools, formerly president N.E.A. 

Frances Lane and Mary Heaton, delegates from 
the local chapter the Atlantic City convention 
February and March, discussed their journey 
and observations for the benefit club members 
meeting last spring. President Hargreaves, 
who also attended the convention, discussed the 
speech John Dewey, given 
March 

Delta Kappa has program support worth- 
while activities the campus. Last summer the 
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chapter held reception for one its members, 
Betty Foster, talented pianist, after her last re- 
cital. 

July banquet was given for the new mem- 
bers. The initiation service preceded the banquet. 
Those initiated were: Audrianna Allen, Mar- 
guerite Chittick, Russell Esvelt, Edith Giles, May 
Mann, Myrna McQuown, Denise Murray, Mil- 
dred Scrimsher, Evelyn Soderberg, Edith Thoma- 
son, Dorothy Robertson, Ray Foster, and Ruth 
Smith Green. 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


THREE new members, Tedford Huck, James 
Shear, and Thomas Sturgeon, were initiated into 
the Delta chapter the May meeting. 

Following the formal initiation, new and old 
members proceeded the park for picnic sup- 
per and short business meeting afterwards, Elec- 
tion new officers for the coming year was the 
main item business. James Shear was elected 
president; Louise Lane, vice-president; Elizabeth 
Ofrazia, secretary; Olive Whitehead, treasurer; 
and Leah Naugle, historian-reporter. 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
Wisconsin 

DELTA CHAPTER Kappa Delta hon- 
ored its returning members homecoming 
breakfast Sunday, October 16. the same time 
seven new members were initiated. The affair 
was fitting climax week-end homecom- 
ing festivities. The returning alums had many 
suggestions offer that will help make this 
better and more worthwhile year. 

plan several social meetings well 
forum discussions educational topics. are 
also looking forward regional conference 
the spring. 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

THE installation Delta chapter Kappa 
Delta and the initiation its thirty-one char- 
ter members was held Leupp Hall January 
28, 1938. Dr. William Bagley, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, was charge 
the installation. 

Following the ceremonies, short business 


meeting was held and the following officers were 
elected: Emily Quig, president; John Du- 
gan, vice-president; Gregg Hibbs, secretary; 
Edna Wood, treasurer; Regina Martin, 
historian-recorder. 

The ceremonies were concluded dinner 
the Woodrow Wilson Hotel which time Dr. 
William Bagley delivered the address the 
evening. were fortunate having him our 
speaker this occasion. 

The fourteen national honor societies the 
Rutgers University campus held formal dinner 
meeting March 1938. Dr. Robert Cloth- 
ier, president the university, presided. was 
the second time the groups had met “to promote 
fellowship among the members the honor socie- 
ties the university.” Dr. Daniel Prescott, 
professor Education, delivered the address 
the evening “The Emotions Per- 
sonality Development.” Kappa Delta partici- 
pated this year for the first time. 

May 16, Kappa Delta held dinner- 
business meeting. Our president, Miss Emily 
Quig, reported the Twelfth Convocation 
Kappa Delta held Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, from February March 1938, which 
she had attended our delegate. 

this organization meeting, committees were 
appointed for the ensuing year which know 
will successful and busy one. 

special table was reserved the Commence- 
ment Dinner for members Kappa Delta 
June 1938. This meeting completed the activi- 
ties for the year. 


Central Washington College Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


THE first meeting fall quarter, 1938, 
Delta Omicron chapter Kappa Delta elected 
its officers for the coming school year. They are: 
Dorothy Ridley, president; Robert Nesbit, vice- 
president; Dorothy Balyeat, secretary; Lois Hub- 
bell, historian-reporter; May Ota, treasurer; Ruth 
Eldredge, corresponding secretary. Miss Mary 
Simpson counselor the chapter. 

The chapter enlarged its membership during 
the spring and summer initiating twelve new 
members during April, and seven new members 
during August. Whitney, Dean the 
Faculty and Registrar the College, was made 
honorary member April. 

Plans for the coming year were discussed the 
first meeting the chapter. Plans were made 
have two meetings each month; one for discus- 
sion business, and one for social evening. 
Delta Omicron, encourage scholarship and ac- 


CHAPTER LETTERS 


tivities, sending out deserving freshmen this 
year card commending those who have worked 
hard for the school. Other plans for the year in- 
clude tea for all upperclassmen, and series 
book reviews and open forums for all students 
and townspeople, 

For our active members who are teaching and 
who, course, are unable attend chapter meet- 
ings, Delta Omicron preparing news-letter 
keep them touch with the school and with the 
chapter. The news-letter will sent out about 
four times year. 

The chapter also plans entertain its out-of- 
town members luncheon during Homecoming 
week-end. Probably the thing the chapter work- 
ing the most keep its active members, 
and prevent them from becoming members-at- 


large. 


Henderson State Teachers College 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Delta chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, was 
installed Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, February 19, 1938. 
The installation service was conducted Prof. 
Williams, National Recorder Treasurer, 
assisted Dr. Hotz the University 
Arkansas. 

addition Prof. Williams and Dr. Hotz, 
guests attending the banquet following the initia- 
tion ceremony included Mr. Phipps, State 
Commissioner Education; Mrs. Phipps, Little 
Rock; Mr. Whiteside, Superintendent 
Schools Camden; Mrs. Whiteside; Miss Willie 
Lawson, Executive Secretary the A.E.A., Little 
Rock; Miss Pearl Williamson, Superintendent 
Schools DeQueen; and Miss Beryl Henry, Su- 
perintendent Schools Hope. 

later date, the Delta chapter had Mr. 
Milton Beckwith guest speaker. Mr. Beck- 
with was born China and, until nine years ago, 
has spent his life there. His message the cus- 
toms the Chinese, their history, and their pres- 
ent life was very educational and interesting. 

Another very inspirational program was given 
“Modern Poetry.” The speaker that occa- 
sion was Mrs. Boulware Ohls, Professor Eng- 
lish Henderson State Teachers College Arka- 
delphia. 

Officers for the 1938-39 term have been elected 
follows: counselor, Dr. Flora 
president, Mrs. Louise Hardman; vice-president, 
John Baker Elms; secretary, Mrs. Fannie Wright; 
treasurer, James Sloan Ross; and historian-report- 
er, Miss Eloise McKnight. 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Newark, New Jersey 


THE chapter held mid-summer tea the 
college, July 15, during the summer session the 
college. Twelve student, graduate, and faculty 
members Kappa Delta attended. 

first fall meeting the chapter was held 
October the college. Dr. Townsend, 
president the college and chapter counselor, 
spoke his recent European visit. Plans for the 
year were presented. 


Tau 


State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


THE September meeting Delta Tau chap- 
ter Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma, sponsor, installed the 
new officers into their respective offices. 

The Constitution and By-Laws Kappa Delta 
were discussed and explained the members. 

tentative program for the year was presented 
and accepted. 

The candidates who were invited join were: 
Lois Headland, Meryle Smith, Eugene Moffatt, 
Gertrude Lavery, William Ewing, Shirley But- 
ler, Josephine Banicher, Alice Tack, James 
John Hartman, John Kaugman, Margaret Eakin, 
Eva Heinda, Doris Henderson, Jean Wadsworth, 
Dorotha Elder, Olga Lang, Ethel Kislig, Eleanore 
Deitrich, Ethel Nagy. 


SIGMA 


Lock Haven State Teachers College 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Delta Sigma chapter started its first 
year member Kappa Delta pledging 
seven seniors October 11. The pledges, who 
were pledges the Education Club the time 
installation last May, are: Madolyn Deise, 
Nolan Emory, Agnes Greene, Louise Selleck, Sara 
Sykes, Hannah Wesesky, and Geraldine Mertz. 
These students will initiated into Kappa Delta 
October 27. 

Delta Sigma planning program for the 
year make Kappa Delta positive influence 
the campus, The first event will the spon- 
sorship Education Week the campus, No- 
vember 6-12. This include responsibility for 
that week’s vesper service, assembly, and chapel 
programs. 

Next month eligible members the junior class 
will selected for membership Kappa Delta 
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UPsILon 


State College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


THE Delta Upsilon chapter Kappa Delta 
was installed June 11, 1938. Prior this time, 
the chapter was held together social way 
under the direction the counselor, Dr. Lamson. 
This group was named State Teachers College 
Honorary Fraternity. were fortunate se- 
curing the services Dr. Florence Strate- 
meyer installing There are fourteen 
charter members. 

Following the installation and short business 
meeting the college Tower Room, formal 
banquet was held near-by club. 
tory Kappa Delta was given Dr. Strate- 
meyer. Dr. Rossey, State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, passed along members and guests 
some the main thoughts from “Experience and 
Education” John Dewey. 

picnic meeting was held September, dur- 
ing which future plans the chapter were dis- 


JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI 
Jacksonville, Florida 


May the Jacksonville alumni chapter 
held its last meeting the year. this time new 
officers were elected and installed, and new mem- 
bers initiated. This meeting was held the 
home Mrs. Palin Neptune Beach, 
with the executive board hosts. Preceding the 
business session, delicious out-door steak dinner 
was enjoyed. 

The new executive board held its first meeting 
September the Windsor Hotel and com- 
pleted plans for the year. The first meeting 
the chapter will held the evening No- 
vember the home Miss Gertrude Jacobi. 
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Spearfish Normal School 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


THE return Leone Whitlock, president 
the alumni chapter, from Atlantic City with re- 
ports the Biennial Convocation brought new 
life the waning months the school year, 
1937-38. The April meeting reviewed addresses, 
educational and entertainment features the 
Convocation; the May meeting reported the busi- 
ness transacted the Convocation, Constitutional 
changes, and local election officers. All officers 
were unanimously reelected. commencement 
time Black Hills alumni chapter continued for its 


seventh year the annual scholarship recognition 
awards—a silver loving cup the highest rank- 
ing senior for his senior year Spearfish High 
School and one the highest ranking freshman 
Spearfish Normal. The chapter also has student 
loan fund open deserving sophomores Spear- 
fish Normal from which loan was granted dur- 
ing the spring quarter. 

Instead the annual anniversary banquet cus- 
tomarily held May 25, the chapter held June 
picnic following the opening session the Spear- 
fish Normal, Special invitations were sent all 
returning chapter members and former Beta Nus 
and also former Beta Nus living nearby 
towns. the case the April meeting each 
alumni chapter member was privileged invite 
one guest. Held the summer gardens the 
counselor, Mrs. Estella Bennett and husband, 
Bennett, the picnic was decided success 
with large attendance. 

The new school year opened with 
meeting October outlining tentative plans for 
the year. The resignation Leone Whitlock, pres- 
ident, was accepted, Dorothy Beck, vice-president, 
taking the presidency. Ida Henton was elected 
vice-president. Miss Henton, who automatically 
became chairman the program committee, out- 
lined accordance with the wishes the group 
five meetings held: educational programs 
December and March, social meetings January 
and the spring, and election officers May. 
The organization plans keep actively touch 
with Beta Tau Gamma, Spearfish Normal honor 
society founded Beta 1932 when the 
four-year course was cut two-year course, 
thus discontinuing Beta chapter. The members 
Beta Tau Gamma will invited one pro- 
gram meeting and one social meeting this year. 

The alumni chapter, consisting seventeen 
members, has held all meetings reported above 
the attractive home the Personal 
items concerning the members reveal that: 

Mrs. Gertrude Millar and Dr. Jessie Pang- 
burn spent ten days the Regional Y.W.C.A. 
conference Estes Park, Colorado, June 
chaperons eleven delegates from Spearfish Nor- 
mal. Miss Pangborn counselor the local 
Later the summer Dr. Pangborn 
made extended trip old Mexico. 

McCain co-author with Jeannette Van- 
derpol, Aberdeen, new South Dakota history 
text for the grades, “True Stories for Little Da- 
The book, published last spring, at- 
tractively and accurately written and illustrated, 
and contains up-to-the-minute objective study aids 
for pupil and teacher. Mr. and Mrs. McCain and 
daughter Wenona and friend from Rapid City 
toured Yellowstone Park after summer school, 
then visited daughter, Dorothy Johnson and 
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husband, Blackfoot, Idaho. Wenona, former 
Beta Nu, attended six weeks summer school 
Colorado State College Education Greeley, 
working toward her Bacholor’s degree, before her 
vacation trip. She returned teach third grade 
the Rapid City schools. Reba Wood McCain, 
former Beta Nu, has returned from Philip 
Spearfish where her husband now employed 
the bank. 

Miss Frances Repass took eight weeks sum- 
mer school Greeley toward her Master’s de- 
gree. She studied Guidance, Junior High School 
Supervision and Administration, and Remedial 
Reading. 

Miss Ada Hoyman attended summer school 
Spearfish Normal, taking choric speaking and art. 

Malvin Skarsten took trip Duluth and 
other points northern 

Mrs. Ada Warren’s summer brought visit 
from her daughter Margaret, former Beta Nu, 
now Mrs. Leland Tronson, Faribault, Minnesota. 

Vera Hahn has returned the University 
Louisiana continue work her Doctor’s de- 

Dorothy Jackson Beck assisted judging 
Young Citizens League declamatory contests last 

Dr. Fred Guenther has taken horticulture 
during the summer and beginning wonder if, 
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after all, school teaching should just hobby, 
after the unexpected financial success his ven- 
Texas seeds procured vacation trip 
year ago and planted his small town garden 
yielded profit thirty-five dollars water- 
melon besides serving numerous family friends 
and two huge parties; two hundred dollars 
Bermuda onions; and fine crop wax beans 
coming which has already brought ten dol- 
lars. The unusual success Texas seeds the 
northern climate especially delighted the Guenth- 
ers, who are former Texans. 

The year 1938 witnessed the weddings four 
members: Virginia Rebbe, high school instructor 
Blunt, Eugene Kennedy Nisland, now 
living Rapid City; Dorothy Woodburn, speech 
and English teacher Gettysburg, Stephen 
Crawford, son the vice-president Springfield 
Normal, living Bryant where Crawford vo- 
cational agriculture and band instructor; Allene 
Wolzmuth the junior high Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, Horace Gilbert Chandler, Arizona, 
located Manhattan, where super- 
intendent schools; and Leone Whitlock, Eng- 
lish and speech teacher Spearfish High School, 
Floyd Mahanke, Watertown. 

Miss Winnie Thomas, Theta chapter, Greeley, 
Colorado, now member the Spearfish Nor- 
mal Training School faculty. 
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Honorable Profession* 


Mr. President and Members Delta 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi: 


You honor most graciously 
inviting share the joys you feel 
the distinct honor conferred you 
membership this distinguished 
honor educational society—a society 
formed enhance learning and dif- 
fuse knowledge, and make con- 
tribution the task turning the 
teacher’s job into the educator’s pro- 
fession. acknowledge especial obli- 
gations that invited speak 
this occasion Honorable 
Profession. 


Our Profession 


both ancient and modern calling. 
the roster the world’s great 
educators are not the fewest nor the 
least significant. Indeed, both num- 
bers and lasting distinction, the pro- 
ably with any profession. 

address banquet when twenty young men 
and women were initiated into Delta Theta Chapter 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Warriors 


The first the ancient callings was 
war, and the earliest honors were mili- 
tary honors. Even today the world 
gives greater glory the hero-de- 
stroyer than the hero-savior men. 
But from ancient days the wisest war- 
riors sensed that 

Peace hath her victories 
less renowned than war. 


Now the arts peace are, and 
always must be, promoted the 
teacher. wonder then that 
Alexander the Great, even while 
“drenching the earth with blood and 
strewing with the bodies the 
dead” kept another army—an army 
collectors and scientists—busy col- 
lecting specimens for his old tutor, 
Aristotle, increase the great learn- 
ing the Greeks, knowing that what 
had been conquered Might could 
only ruled /ntelligence. 

Likewise, mighty Caesar, after sub- 
jugating the world, planned univer- 
sal system schools that every citizen 
Rome might educated. 
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Constantine, the first Christian em- 
peror, freed teachers from all taxa- 
tion and reckoned them special 
citizens the Empire. 

Charlemagne, founder the Holy 
Roman Empire, never learned 
write well himself but called the best 
scholars—even from distant points 
his realm—to establish schools his 
courts; and he, also, planned system 
universal education. 

Not tedious, our own George 
Washington wrote education his 
last official message his country- 
men, and gave part his private 
fortune establish National Uni- 
versity the Capital, believing (as 
John Quincy Adams tells us) that na- 
tional unity could best achieved 
national system education, com- 
mon all the states, headed the 
University Washington. 

And dearer our Southern hearts 
perhaps than even the “Father His 
Country” was that peerless soldier, 
“The Hero the Lost Cause,” the 
princely Robert Lee, who, receiv- 
ing back his surrendered sword from 
the hand the generous Grant, 
sheathed honor, became school- 
master, and died the profession. 


Philosophers 


“Philosophers are spectators all 
time and space” declared the sublim- 
est them all, but scarcely has any 
influential philosopher not written 
education. Many were schoolmas- 
ters. mention only few, Plato, 
Hegel, and Rousseau, crowned their 
philosophic achievements with treatises 
education; and Herbert Spencer 
said that the greatest endeavors the 
human mind had with “the the- 
ory and practice education.” 


Religion 

religious leaders can safely 
said that 100 per cent them have 
been teachers, whether you consider 
the world religions only the re- 
ligious groups the Western World, 
exemplified St. Paul, St. Bene- 
dict, Luther, Calvin, and Loyola— 
even though they differed from each 
other widely Jonathan Edwards 
and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
not accidental that Jesus sometimes 
preached but always taught; hence 
nowhere called preacher the 
Gospel writers but The Teacher—a 
title justified the unimpassioned 
verdict nineteen centuries. 


Scientists 


Most scientists who have achieved 
distinction have been connected with 
educational institutions. Germany 
only Leibniz achieved scientific dis- 
tinction layman and made his 
contributions felt through the schools. 
other countries, notably England 
and the United States, larger pro- 
portion scientists were, and are, 
non-professional, but many these 
have influenced education deliberately 
their writings; for example, 
Huxley, Bacon, and Benjamin Frank- 
lin; and the latter was the founder 
the University Pennsylvania. 


Statesmen 


While many statesmen have never 
been teachers yet nearly all major 
statesmen have written education 
have shown profound interest 
education other ways. the four 
outstanding philosophers govern- 
ment Aristotle stands point 
time and probably importance. 
His Politics educational classic! 


: 


John Locke’s are instinct with 
education and through these voiced 
the demand for universal justice. 
Thomas Jefferson filled complete 
life establishing the University 
Virginia, realizing that only through 
education could the breath life re- 
main the body politic born his 
own Declaration Independence. 
And John Dewey, champion de- 
mocracy education and philosopher 
the New Deal, full years and 
honors, works his ideas, even 
achieved his own distinction, through 
education. 

major statesmen not few arose 
distinction through the art teach- 
ing. the more brilliant examples 
one might mention Quintilian, John 
Quincy Adams, James Garfield, 
and Woodrow Wilson. 


Schoolmasters 

Scarcely less distinguished than 
these are men whose only efforts were 
educational. The world cannot forget 
them, viz.: Erasmus, Vittorino, Sturm, 
Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Noah 
Webster, Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, Wm. Harris, Chas. 
Eliot, Nicholas Murray Butler, Mark 
Hopkins, Wm. Rainey Harper, 
Stanley Hall, and Wm. James. Like- 
wise how significant are the follow- 
ing women educators: Mary Lyon, 
founder the first college, 
losopher, and Margaret Washbourne, 
distinguished Others 
might mentioned. 

Time would fail enumerate 
the tribute laid the feet the edu- 
cator other professional men, and 
editors, and poets, and captains 
industry and finance. repeat, ours 


HONORABLE PROFESSION 


honorable calling, everywhere 
recognized except, perhaps, among 
ourselves. 


the Line Great Tradition 


Kadelpians, your fraternity stands 
the line great tradition. “The 
Society for the Preaching the 
Gospel Foreign Parts,” “The Sun- 
day School Society,” “The Infant 
School Society,” “The Free School 
Society,” “The American Philosophi- 
cal Society,” which had one its 
major interests the “acquisition and 
diffusion knowledge,” and which 
worked zealously national system 
schools when the United States was 
fledgling nation, are its forebears. 
might interest some you 
young Texans, centennially minded 
you are, mention that the Republic 
Texas had its “Texas Philosophi- 
cal Association” modelled after the 
American Philosophical Association, 
and that President Lamar was presi- 
dent that Association and Ashbel 
Smith, the father the University 
Texas, was vice-president. All these 
societies have done yeoman service for 
education for all the children all 
the people. 

Also your fraternity stands 
direct line descent another class 
educational organizations. refer 
the scholarly Beta Kappa, 
The American Bar Association, The 
American Medical Association, the old 
Herbartian Society (now the National 
Society for the Study Education), 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement Science, the National 
Education Association, and other so- 
cieties furthering critical and exact 
scholarship. These have sought 
build and maintain high standards 
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excellence, establish codes ethics, 
and promote mutual 
Such, understand it, our frater- 
nity proposes do. 

teaching organization your 
honor society combines 
practical aims the first group 
organizations with the scholarly aims 
and professional efforts the latter. 
This being true your election Kappa 
Delta challenges the best you 
develop yourselves the best 
scholarship and the art teaching. 


Honor You 


congratulate each you your 
membership Kappa Delta Pi. 
dare, however, call your attention 
the obligations this honor implies. 

seems inexorable law living 
that honors are always freighted with 
corresponding responsibilities. out- 
standing pupils Sam Houston State 
Teachers College you will ex- 
pected leaders the educa- 
tional enterprise. You may not shirk 
the “burthen” with impunity either 
yourselves your Alma Mater. 


Elaborating the Obvious 


your obligations? Certainly, can- 
not hope bring you anything new 
startling. could either, doubt- 
might the thing do—but life 
cannot always entertaining. Rather, 
occasionally least, must bear 
with the prosaic, the commonplace, 
and the obvious. 

Robert Lee said, “Duty the 
sublimest word the English lan- 
guage,” but you and know that 
not always the pleasantest. Neverthe- 
less, significantly important. May 
then suggest few commonplace 
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duties the teacher, believing do, 
that their performance makes for 
Honorable Profession? 


Conservation 

the very nature the teaching 
office much the work the edu- 
cator must conserve present 
values. This tremendously impor- 
tant. Present values must 
served vantage points from which 
the teacher may project needed guid- 
ance for his immature charges. The 
teacher knows the need the existing 
values for his own guidance. But 
the teacher needs these values point- 
ers necessary reforms and changes 
changing society, certainly the 
youths without knowledge such 
values are left without intelligent di- 
rection. The teacher, therefore, will 
remiss his duty whose teaching does 
not conserve and 
values. 

Producing Values 


But these values are not simply 
ends achieved; they are also 
means the achieving further 
values, which will function dy- 
namic society. just here the 
teacher fulfills his mission. The 
teacher not simply priest offer 
the altar the god-of-things-as- 
they-are but prophet point the 
shrine the god-of-things-as-they- 
ought-to-be. doubt the teacher 
who spends his time teaching “the tra- 
ditions the fathers” guided the 
stars, but conceives that his 
whole task, even the chief part, 
sees his stars through reversed tele- 
scope; that say, uses his eyes 
all! Probably blind his duty, 
and only guided ears the 
ground.” 
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NEWS FROM THE SOCIETY 


The New Social Order 


hear much the New Social 
Order. The teacher cannot help help- 
ing build new social order, nor 
should try help it. Rather 
should see that the Social Order 
least, try approximate it. 

This once his challenge and his 
opportunity, indeed our faith the 
efficiency the teaching office not 
authority than the great Humboldt 
said, “What you would put into the 
nation you must first put into the 
schools.” The implications 
truth are fraught with the most seri- 
ous consequences, and teachers you 
cannot evade these consequences. 
profession you must accept the chal- 
lenge. war-weary world and 
socio-economics driven populace, hav- 
ing their train suffering, famine, 
crime, immorality, inequality, sordid 
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selfishness, and racial antagonisms, 
you cannot indifferent. The teacher 
who washes his hands moral prob- 
lems will find with Pilate his hands 
the filthier for the washing. With 
“truth forever the scaffold” and 
“wrong forever the throne” you 
must something about it. While 
you wield your sickle garnering the 
grains present truth you must pre- 
pare for another crop future truth 
turning under the weeds error 
with the plow-share intelligent 
radicalism, trusting the unhurried 
haste the teaching process. 

New occasions teach new duties 

makes ancient good uncouth 

They must upward still—and onward— 
Who would keep abreast with Truth. 


You have entered into the temple. 
Profane not shirking your duty. 
Finish your course nobly, fight the 
fight bravely, and keep the faith— 
then you will honored members 
Honorable Profession. 


THE SOCIETY 


Kappa Delta Addressed Edward Lee Thorndike 


was brilliant social and intel- 
lectual event when Kappa Delta 
presented Dr. Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, our membership the 
annual dinner the Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 28. The 
dinner was served the main ball- 
room the hotel three hundred 
sixty-five guests. Dinner music was 
furnished the Louis Rich Orches- 
tra Cleveland. Allan Schirmer, 


the Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory 
Music, who was accompanied Ruth 


Taylor, 
groups tenor solos. 
Dr. Thorndike spoke the subject 
“Education Cause and Symp- 
tom.” The basis for the investigations 
used the report was made possible 
Grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. the address Dr. Thorndike 
analyzed the elements “the good 
life,” showed criteria which can 


delightful 
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measured and judged, 
unique and intricate statistical analysis 
showed the effect public education 
developing it. the thesis his 
book that education more symp- 
tom cause. The lecture had been 
published one the Kappa Delta 
lecture series the Macmillan 
Company prior the dinner meeting, 
and was placed sale that those 
attendance and others might have 
permanent record it. 

was thrilling sight view the 
beautifully appointed banquet tables, 
the many representatives from the 
various chapters Kappa Delta Pi, 
and the illustrious representatives 
the Laureate chapter. Dean Mc- 
Cracken, Executive 
sided masterful fashion maintain 
the high standards excellence which 
these occasions have always shown. 

Among those who attended were 


the following members the Lau- 
reate chapter: Dr. William Kilpatrick, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. William Bagley, Teachers 

College, Columbia University; Dean 
Henry Holmes, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Paul Monroe, Roberts College, Con- 
stantinople, Turkey; Dr. Frank Free- 
man, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Following the dinner there 
was reception for Dr. Thorndike and 
other members the Laureate chap- 
ter. was announced the National 
President that the additional members 
had been elected the Laureate chap- 
ter the Executive Council. These 
are: Dr. Thomas Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. 
Kandel, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; and Dr. William 
Phelps, New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE SOCIETY 


Meeting the Executive Council 

Several sessions the Executive 
Council were held connection with 
the Cleveland meeting. All members 
were present except Dean Wal- 
ters, the University Denver, who 
could not come because illness. 

usual many matters came the 
attention the Council, and there was 
report the regional conferences 
which had been held various parts 
the country. The Recorder-Treas- 
urer presented report which 
serve the preliminary basis for pre- 
paring budget which will sub- 
mitted the next Convocation. This 
will discussed and revised, seems 
necessary, the next meeting the 
Council will presented the 
chapters when the Convocation meets. 

Several petitions for chapters were 
considered and approved which will 
eventuate the further growth 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Plans were made for more intensive 
advertising the publications the 
Society. Preliminary plans for the next 
Convocation were considered. 

The study teacher training which 
being made under the auspices 
the American Council Education 
was considered. Certain new forms 
used the business transactions 
the Society were submitted. 

interesting departure from the 
usual meeting was the session held 
Tuesday afternoon, February 28, 
when response invitation from 
the Executive Council twenty-one vis- 
iting members from various chapters 
were present. There was detailed dis- 
cussion the place which the alter- 
nate delegate should assume the 
Convocation. preliminary report 
committee selection faculty 
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members active and honorary 
members was submitted. The commit- 
tee has been asked make final draft 
which will sent chapters soon 
can completed. There was valu- 
able, constructive, and wholesome dis- 
cussion the many problems con- 
cerned with the development Kappa 
Delta Pi. The visiting members and 
the Executive Council both expressed 
themselves pleased with the result 
the open session which members 
were invited. 

fair-minded appraisal the di- 
rection which the Society moving 
and the interest which being 
shown the officers and members 
promoting superior type education 
indicates the value honor society 
such ours and 
splendid progress reaching and 
maintaining the high standards 
ideals toward which Kappa Delta 
has been advancing. 


few autographed copies Thorn- 
dike’s Education Cause and 
Symptom, containing the material 


his address given before the annual 
Kappa Delta dinner Cleveland, 
are available for sale the General 
Office, Tiffin, Ohio. The price $1.25 


this season the year members 
often purchase plaques Kappa Delta 
which are useful for gifts for com- 
mencement recognitions serv- 
ices. The plaque mahogany-finished 
back with seal Kappa Delta Pi, 
five inches diameter, sells for $6.00. 
The larger shield with ten-inch seal 
sells for $12.50. The former suit- 
able for individual members or- 
nament their rooms and chapters 
have purchased the latter for their 
meeting rooms. Both may ordered 
through the General Office. 


Arrangements are under way 
manufacture the Kappa Delta lan- 
tern. hoped that announcement 
can made definitely the near fu- 
ture that chapters which have in- 
quired about making purchases may 
secure them. 
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KAPPA DELTA 


Established March and incorporated under the laws the State Illinois 
Honorary Educational Fraternity, June, 1911. Later this title was changed Kappa 
Delta Pi, Honorary Society Education, and registered the the Secretary 


HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 
PURPOSE 


(Article Section the Constitution) 


The purpose Kappa Delta shall encourage its members higher degree devotion 
social service (1) fostering high intellectual and personal standards during the period preparation 
for teaching and (2) recognizing outstanding service the field education. 

this end shall invite membership such persons exhibit worthy educational ideals, sound 
scholarship, and adequate personal qualifications. shall endeavor develop high degree pro- 


fessional fellowship among its members and shall foster professional growth recognizing achievement 
educational 


OFFICERS THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


University, Athens, Ohio 


McCRACKEN, Ohio 


Vice-President—FLORENCE STRATEMEYER, 
Teachers College, Columbia 
New York 


Second Vice-President and Editor THE 
EDUCATIONAL FORUM—ALFRED 
New York University, New York 


University, 


LAUREATE 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 1925 


John Dewey, Professor Emeritus Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Pierrepont Graves, President the Uni- 
versity New York and Commissioner 
Education, State New York, Albany, New 
York 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, Northville, 
New Milford, Connecticut 


Mrs. Edwin Avery Parks (née Frances Fenton 
Bernard), East Sixty-third Street, New 
York, New York 


Edward Lee Thorndike, Professor Educa- 
tional Psychology, Division Psychology 
Institute Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 

Werrett Wallace Charters, Director, Bureau 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


elberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


Executive-Counselor—R. WALTERS, Univer- 
sity Denver, Colorado 


BAGLEY, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


MEMBERS 


Charles Hubbard Judd, Director Education, 
National Youth Administration, University 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, Dean Emeritus 
School Education, 610 Cabrillo Avenue, 
Stanford University, California 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 


James Earl Russell, Dean Emeritus Teachers 
College and Professor Emeritus Education 
the Richard March Hoe Foundation, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York 


Frank Washington Ballou, 
Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Susan Miller Dorsey, Los Angeles, California 


Lewis Madison Terman, Professor Psychology 
and Executive Head Department Psy- 
chology, Stanford University, California 
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Paul Henry Hanus, Dean Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED DALLAs, TEXAS 
MARCH 1927 
Paul Monroe, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


ELECTED BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 
William Bagley, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


Payson Smith, Lecturer Educational Admin- 
istration, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York, New York 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 
Dorothy Canfield 


Fisher, Arlington, Vermont 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 
McKeen Cattell, President Science Press, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, New York 


ELECTED MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FEBRUARY 27, 1933 
James Angell, President Emeritus, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 
Mary Woolley, President Emeritus, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Henry Holmes, Dean School Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, President Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. Elected Febru- 
ary 25, 1926; deceased April 19, 1931. 

Sir John Adams, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University London, England. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25, 1926; deceased September 29, 1934. 

Henry Suzzallo, President the Carnegie Founda- 

tion for Advancement Elected 


MEMBERS DECEASED 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 20, 1935 
John Finley, Editor-in-Chief, New York 
Times, New York, New York 


FEBKUARY 25, 1936 
Boyd Bode, Professor Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Frank Freeman, Professor 
Psychology, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Grace Abbot, Professor Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 


David Eugene Smith, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and Mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 


Walter Damrosch, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, New York 


ELECTED NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
FEBRUARY 23, 1937 
Charles Beard, Historian, New Milford, 
Connecticut 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director the Institute for 
Advanced Research, Princeton, 

Patty Hill, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 
Thomas Briggs, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 


York, New York 


Kandel, Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York 


William Lyon Phelps, Professor Emeritus Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


March 1927; deceased September 25, 1933. 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, 
Elected February 23, 1932; deceased May 21, 
Lotus Coffman, President the University 
Minnesota. Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
September 22, 1938. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


1—ALPHA, University Illinois, Urbana, 

Ill. (March 1911). 
President—Blanche Cline 
Hatch 
Historian-Reporter—Kathryn Hansen 
Secretary—Miles Hartley 
Bottenfield 
Counselor—L. Williams 


BETA, University Colorado, Boulder, 

Colo. (May 30, 1912). 
Stiles 
Vice-President—Mrs. Francis Geck 
Thomson 
Secretary—Gertrude Van Loon 
Treasurer—Winifred Thomson 
Counselor—W. Dyde 


> 


3—GAMMA, University Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. (April 23, 1915). 
Gaither 
Stella Owen 
Historian-Reporter—Chas. Caldwell 
Secretary—Chas. Caldwell 
Treasurer—Dr. Ellsworth Collings 
Counselor—E, Edmondson 


University Texas, Austin, Tex. 
(May 30, 1916). Charter withdrawn 
February 24, 1932. 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa (March 23, 1917). 
President—William Morris 
Vice-President—Marion Streyffeler 
Historian-Reporter—DeLoris Stone 
Secretary—Wilma Wright 
Treasurer—Emma Scott 
Counselor—Evelyn Peterson 


6—ZETA, Kappa Delta Pi, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(June 13, 1917). 

President—Mary Alice McCartney 
Vice-President—Mildred Maddux 
Reszke 
Corresponding Secretary—Monica Caveman 
Treasurer—Helen Puhl 
Jenkins 
Recording Secretary—Harriet Hensler 


7—ETA, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Ind. (June 11, 1919). 
President—William Feldman 
Vice-President—Barbara Gibbs 


Zussin 
Holt 
Treasurer—Charles Mason 
Counselor—Muriel McFarland 


8—THETA, Colorado State College Edu- 

cation, Greeley, Colo. (February 
1920). 

President—Alice Ovesen 

Vice-President—Elena McGlothlan 

Secretary—Marie Kiser 

Treasurer—Gladys Wallace 

Counselor—Kenneth Perry 


g—IOTA, Kansas State Teachers College 

Emporia, Emporia, Kan. (March 15, 
1920). 

President—Ross Herron 

Vice-President—Agnes Doyle 

Historian-Reporter—Margaret Kirby 

Iva Derrick 

Treasurer—Coette Newton 

Counselor—Miss Kathryn Kayser 

Member the Executive Board—Miss 
Vida Askew 

Head the Membership Committee—Dr. 
Schrammel 


Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. (August 1920). 
Francois Cillié 
Vice-President—Miss Katherine Hill 
iss Wanda Robertson 
Wanda Robertson 
Treasurer—Mr. Clark McDermith 
Members the Executive Committee—Dr. 
Ross Pugmire, Mr. Kenneth Benne 
William Bagley 


11—LAMBDA, Oklahoma and College, 

Stillwater, Okla. (April 16, 1921). 

President—Susann Fry 

Vice-President—Roberta Adams 

Recording Secretary—Lou Anna Boydstone 

Treasurer—Prof. Ben Dyess 

Counselor—Dr. Reed 

Corresponding Gilbert 
Criswell 


Illinois State Normal University, 
mal, Ill. (March 1922). 
President—Leo Clair Stine 
Vice-President—Katherine Paulsen 
Secretary—Ancilla Toigo 
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Lage Helen Walker 
Counselor—Dean Schroeder Vice-President—Mary Margaret Shoush 
Historian-Reporter—Porter Price 
13—NU, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio retary—F 
(April 29, 1922) Wadsworth 
President McCoy Counselor—Bracy Cornett 
Historian-Reporter—Drucilla Bain University Florida, Gaines- 
Carmille Holley Rush ville, Fla. (June 23, 1923). 
Recording Secretary—Frances Schultz Edwards 
Counselor—Dean Minich Gladys Laird 
Corresponding Secretary—Arthur Assum Lewis 
Treasurer—Miss Lillian Maguire 


Ala. (May 16, 1922). 
President—Ruth Fetz 
Vice-President—Nilaouise Carnes 
Historian-Reporter—Marguerite Turner 
Secretary—Rebecca Thompson 
Treasurer—Mary Lucile James 
Counselor—Dr. Pannell 


21—PHI—Marshall College, 
W.Va. (June 1923). 

President—Dr. Hedrick 
Elizabeth Burks 
Historian-Reporter—Dr. Harris 
Secretary—Miss Margie Hinerman 
Fox 
Foulk 


Editor Phi News—A. Harris 


State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, (June 1922). 
President—Barbara Bixler 
Vice-President—Phyllis Roberts 
Historian-Reporter—Dorothy Hooper 
Secretary—Dorothy Hooper 
Hald 
Recording Secretary—Elizabeth Sullivan 
16—PI, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- ascal Poe 
lanti, Mich. (June, 1922). 
Counselor—Dr. John Dynes 
«0 €5 Sha crétary-—L 
Historian-Reporter—Evelyn Dutcher 
r resident-——Lois ade 


Carl 
' Secretary—Rae Kreussel 


Treasurer—Lee Parman 
Counselor—Dr. John Charles 
Corresponding Secretary—Clara Lounsberry 


22—CHI, Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo. (July 14, 1923). 
President—James Johnston 


23—PSI, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 


RHO, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, Mo. (October 28, 
1922). 

President—Verne Kresse 

Vice-President—Martha Roop 

Rinnie 

Treasurer—Margaret Larkin 

Historian-Reporter—William Rice 

Counselor—Pauline Humphreys 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
(August 1923). 
President—Betty Hoyt McCoy 
Vice-President—Katherine Boyd 
Historian-Reporter—J. Bartholomew 
Treasurer—Irma Voight 
18—SIGMA, Pennsylvania State College, State Counselor—Thomas Cook McCracken 
College, Pa. (January 11, 1923). Char- Recording Secretary—Virginia Lee 
ter withdrawn February 26, 1936. Corresponding Mumma 


19—TAU, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 25—ALPHA ALPHA, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
College, Kirksville, Mo. (February 24, sity, Delaware, Ohio 
1923). 1923). 
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Hall 32—ALPHA THETA, University Akron, 
Vice-President—Carolyn Hageman Akron, Ohio (April 24, 1925). 
Secretary—Charlotte Gallant President—James ‘Thomas 
Treasurer—Marian Riemann Vice-President—Grant Shibley 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Louise Spauld- Historian-Reporter—Beatrice Earley 

ing Secretary—Anne Morton 
Counselor—Dean Harold Sheridan Treasurer—Harriet Miller 

Kuhnes 
26—ALPHA BETA, University Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. (February 1924). IOTA, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Tex. (January 23, 
27—ALPHA University Kentucky, 1925). 

Lexington, Ky. (May 19, 1924). President—Alonzo Jamison, Jr. 
President—Leslie Betz Vice-Presidents—Louise Russell, Philip Ma- 
Vice-President—Mrs. Grand Briggs nire 
Secretary—Kitty Conroy Historian—Stella Mae Roark 
Treasurer—Dr. Taylor Corresponaing Secretary—Meland Bagby 
Meece Treasurer—T. Livingston 

Counselor—Dr. Newton 
28—ALPHA DELTA, Florida State College for Brown and Bessie Shook 

Women, Tallahassee, Fla. (January 12, Recording Secretary—Margaret Carver 

1925). Reporter—Harry Black 
President—Margaret McCurdie 

KAPPA, Indiana State Teachers 

Recording Secretary—Ruth Ellis College, Terre Haute, Ind. (February 12, 

Treasurer—Lillian Ruediger 1926). 

Counselor—Mrs. Finner Hopp 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mamie Lee ice-President—Ruth Ratcliffe 

Mackerey Historian-Reporter—Eloise Moss 
Secretary—Raymond Fortune 

29—ALPHA EPSILON, Western Illinois State Treasurer—Kate Browning 

Teachers College, Macomb, (Febru- Counselor—Will Bryant 

ary 27, 1925). 

President—Chester Kowal LAMBDA, University Denver, 
Vice-President—William Denver, Colo. (May 22, 1926). 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Louise Wilson President—Vivienne Worley 
Secretary—Mary Waid Vice-President—Annette Badgley 
Helen Graham Historian-Reporter—William Eggleston 
Counselor—Prof. Simpkins Treasurer—Lillian Wangnild 
Recording Secretary—Ruth Rose 
Counselor—Dr. Gilbert Willey 
Second Ramsburg 
Miller 
Alumni Representative—Arthur Jackson 
Student Representative—Oswald Regatz 
Faculty Representative—Dr. Alvin Schind- 
ler 


30—ALPHA ZETA, Kansas State Teachers 

College, Pittsburg, Kan. (March 14, 
1925). 

President—Lewis Corporon 

Vice-President—Cecelia Ensman 

Historian-Reporter—Martha Hessong 

Secretary—Belle Provorse 

Treasurer—Odella Nation 

Counselor—President Brandenburg 


31—ALPHA ETA, Southeast Missouri State 36—ALPHA MU, University Wyoming, 

Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Laramie, Wyo. (May 24, 1926). 
(April 17, 1925). President—Dr. Reusser (on leave) 

President—Josephine Bauer Vice-President—John Thomas (acting pres- 

Vice-President—Jeanette Beard ident) 

Secretary—Edna Haman Mae Halsted 

Treasurer—Esther Knehans Secretary—Marguerite Foley 

Historian-Reporter—Elouise Schrader Treasurer—Alice Jennings 
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37—ALPHA NU, Chico State College, Chico, 


Treasurer—Lillian Secrest 


Calif. (May 28, 1926). John Carr, Jr. 
President—Marion King Program Cornelia Doty 
Secretary—Jane Hauck UPSILON, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W.Va. (July 21, 
Historian-Reporter—John 1927). 

Counselor—Dr. Lloyd Bernard President—Bernice Thomas 
Corresponding Reed ora Ann Miller 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Knapp 

38—ALPHA XI, College William Mary, Zimmerman 

Williamsburg, Va. (April 22, 1927). Zimmerman 
President—Loue Pendleton Counselor—Rebecca Pollock 
Vice-President—Edna Howell 

Recording Secretary—Prudence Searle Membership—Mildred Mason 
Treasurer—Armina Crosby Pollock 
Historian-Reporter—Lucile Bybee Program—Frances Zimmerman 
Counselor—Dr. Helen Foss Weeks 
Corresponding Secretary—Mae Hawkins 45—ALPHA PHI, Alabama 
tute, Auburn, Ala. (January 27, 1928). 
OMICRON, Franklin College, President—Camilla Newberry 

Franklin, Ind. (May 12, 1927). Lyle 

Historian-Reporter—S. Brannon 
PI, George Peabody College for tary—J. Brackin 

Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. (May 14, Meadows 


Counselor—Prof. Edna Orr 


1927). 
President—Eva Wade 
Vice-President—Hubert Coleman 
Recording Secretary—Evelyn Karr 
Treasurer—Bess McCann 
Historian-Reporter—Barbara Diatikar 
Lanning Shane 
Corresponding Secretary—Celia Lynn Pitts 


46—ALPHA CHI, State Teachers College, Har- 
risburg, Va. (January 30, 1928). 
President—Agnes Bargh 
Vice-President—Mary Ella Carr 
Recording-Secretary—Helen Hardy 
Corresponding Secretary—Annie Vincent 
Treasurer—Virginia Smith 
Historian—Lena Mundy 
Sergeant-at-arms—Ruth Mathews 
Counselor—Dr. Gifford 


41—ALPHA RHO, State College, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. (May 20, 1927). 
President—Christina MacKellar 
PSI, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Margaret Ellerton Histori 
Counselor—Dr. Charles es Jacobs Secretary—Hulda Jane Spangler 
Treasurer—Karl Klopfenstein 
Reporter—Janet Somers 


42—ALPHA SIGMA, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. (May 21, 1927). 
President—Arnold Spencer 


Vice-President—Olga Langenstein OMEGA, Oregon State College, 
Historian-Reporter—Catharine Applewhite Corvallis, Ore. (February 15, 1928). 
Secretary—Alene Ransdell President—Maynard Ringham 
Treasurer—Patricia Beyer Vice-President—Natalie Franzke 
Counselor—Katherine Corbett Secretary—Bernice Elle 


Treasurer—Emma Langhei 


43—ALPHA TAU, Duke University, Durham, Historian-Reporter—Mikie Kageyama 
N.C. (May 28, 1927). Counselor—Carl Salser 
President—Elizabeth Shortridge 
Vice-President—Betty Koehnlein 49—BETA ALPHA, San Jose State College, 
Historian-Reporter—Kenneth Kuehner San Jose, Calif. (February 21, 1928). 


Secretary—Clyde Edwards President—Albert Copeland 
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Vice-President—Ruth Scott 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Zingheim 
Secretary—Leona Solon 
Secretary—Carolyn Aglesby 
Treasurer—Mabel Crumby 
Counselor—Lillian Billington 


BETA, University New Hamp- 

shire, Durham, N.H. 
1928). 

Bray 

Vice-President—Raymond Beal 

Gladys MacPhee 

Hartwell 

Counselor—Professor Harlan Bisbee 


GAMMA, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. (May 14, 1928). 

President—Vernon Zeitler 
Vice-President—Betty Kanable 
Recording Secretary—Ann 
Corresponding Secretary—Robert Hensel 
Treasurer—Dixie Beachy 
Historian-Reporter—Russell Kelley 
Counselor—Miss Joy Mahachek 


52—BETA DELTA, Southeastern Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla. (May 14, 1928). 

President—R. Dragoo 
Farr Pipkin 
Stone 
Floy Perkinson Gates 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Walter Blain 
Counselor—Rosa Lee Hammond 


EPSILON, State Teachers College, 
Farmville, Va. (May 21, 1928). 
President—Ann Billups 
Vice-President—M. Coyner 
Historian-Reporter—Rosemary Howell 
Secretary—Beulah Ettinger 
Treasurer—Mary Evelyn Burford 
Pauline Camper 


ZETA, University Idaho, Mos- 
cow, Idaho (June 1928). 
President—Billie Louise Hilliard 
Secretary—Calypso Hawley 
Treasurer—Angeline Helmholz 
Counselor—Dean Messenger 
Historian-Reporter—Lillian Larson 


55—BETA ETA, Oklahoma Baptist University, 
Shawnee, Okla. (June 1928). 
President—Willa Dean Duncan 
Vice-President—Mrs, Aline Christian 
Historian-Reporter—Eunice Short 
Secretary-T reasurer—Margaret Poling 
Counselor—Lenna Smock 


56—BETA THETA, Oshkosh State Teachers 

College, Oshkosh, Wis. (January 26, 
1929). 

President—Kermit Myers 

Vice-President—Dr. Irene Price 

Secretary—Mary Agnes Hurd 

Treasurer—Roy Collar 

Historian-Reporter—Virginia Lorenz 

Counselor—Dr. May Beenken 


IOTA, Western State Teachers Col- 

Kalamazoo, Mich. (February 
1929). 

President—Alta Jane Francoise 

Vice-President—Leon Burgoyne 

Secretary—Carolyn Krouse 

Treasurer—Edwin Haire 

Historian-Reporter—Stephen Liddicoat 

Counselor—Dr. William McKinley Robin- 


son 


KAPPA, University Georgia. 
Athens, Ga. (May 1929). 

President—Joe Jacob 
Vice-President—Joe Williams 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Allan 
Treasurer—George Smith 
Deal 
Counselor—H. Ritchie 


Montevallo, Ala. (May 24, 1929). 

President—Mary Elizabeth Ford 

Vice-President—Edna Weaver 

Recording Secretary—Ola Martin 

Treasurer—Imogene Sharp 

Historian—Ellen Thomas 

Counselor—Dr. Katherine Vickery 

Corresponding Secretary—Virginia Harri- 
son 

Reporter—Dorothy Bliss 


MU, Peru State Teachers College, 

Peru, Neb. (May 25, 1929). 

President—Laura Baum 

Vice-President—Robert Synder 

Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Clara Dunn 

Secretary—Ruth Sutorius 

Treasurer—Mrs. Alice Ulbrick 

Counselor—Dr. Maxwell 


61—BETA NU, Spearfish Normal School. 
Spearfish, (May 25, 1929). Char- 
ter withdrawn. Institutional Reorganiza- 
tion. 


62—BETA XI, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
(May 29, 1929). 
President—John Sanders 
Vice-President—Mary Lou Kee 
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Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Seth Burnitt, Jr. President—Alfred Thomas 
Secretary—Joanne Moore Vice-President—Annie Rose Setka 
Treasurer—Lorena Stretch Historian-Reporter—Dewey Blackshare 
Goething Treasurer—Catherine Carns 
Payne 
63—BETA OMICRON, Milwaukee Recording Secretary—Charles Morris 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. Corresponding Secretary—Robert Williams 
(April 17, 1930). 
President—Anthony Karpowitz 
Vice-President—John Tierny 
Secretary—Celesta Klumb President—Raul Castro 
Treasurer—Oral Robbins Vice-President—Harold Kassel 
Counselor—John Lazenby lara Dayton 
Rousseau 
PI, New York University, New Counselor—Mildred Kiefer 
York, N.Y. (April 17, 1930). 
President—Frank Pill, PSI, Eastern State Teachers 
Historian—Helene Taylor 1931). 
Reporter—Muriel Crooks President—Doit Montgomery 
Recording Secretary—Leonie Brandon Preside nt—James Rice 
Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Elizabeth Historian-Reporter—Robert Hallowell 
Claar 
Treasurer—Dale Goldsmith 
Emma Reinhardt 
Social Chairman—Mary Jane Kelly 


CHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
1930). 


Treasurer—Top Vernon Fetters 
Counselor—Dr. Alonzo Meyers 


6s—BETA RHO, State Teachers College, 
Mansfield (Mav OMEGA, Fairmont State Teachers 
Uy, a. i a) 3° . 


President—Howard Anderson 
Vice-President—June Bowman 1931). 


College, Fairmont, W.Va. (January 13, 


Recording Secretary—Jeanne Ream President—Helen Hunt Jackson 
Harris Vice-President—Elizabeth Hall 

Counselors—Miss Margaret O’Brien, Dr. Anne Holbert 

Secretary—Gladys Currey 
Corresponding Grim layton 
66—BETA SIGMA, Georgia State Teachers Corresponding Secretary—Mary Reiser 
College, Athens, Ga. (May 28, 1932). 


Charter withdrawn. Institutional merger. ALPHA, State Teachers College, 


East Radford, Va. (February 1931). 
67—BETA TAU, Crosse State Teachers President—Wilma Dean Sherrod 
College, Crosse, Wis. (June 1930). Calhoun 
President—Robert Reider Irene Goody- 
Vice-President—Jeanette Zimmer koontz 
Historian-Reporter—Anabel Crowley Secretary—Mary Porterfield 
Secretary—Alice Frorer Treasurer—Blanche Daniel 
Treasurer—Virgil Zwarte Counselor—Dr. M’Ledge Moffet 


Counselor—E. Walters 
74—GAMMA BETA, State Teachers College, 


68—BETA UPSILON, Washington University, Bloomsburg, Pa. (February 21, 1931). 
St. Louis, Mo. (June 1930). President—Walter Wytovich 

DeWitt Vice-President—Anne Seesholtz 
Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Hunnicutt Historian-Reporter—Virginia Burke 
Historian-Reporter—Virginia Horn Recording Secretary—Miriam Utt 
Secretary—Dorothy Lauterback Yarworth 
Stephen Gribble Corresponding Secretary—Harriet Kocher 
Counselor—Dr. Reals Counselor—Dr. Nell Maupin 


69—BETA PHI, Arizona State Teachers Col- 75—GAMMA GAMMA, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, Ariz. (December 16, 1930). lege, Moorhead, Minn. (May 31, 1931). 
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President—Lucy Grommesh 
Vice-President—Lucia Askegaard 
Historian-Reporter—Laura Simonson 
Secretary—Margaret Bieri 
Treasurer—Margaret Bieri 
Christensen 


DELTA, North Dakota State 


College, Fargo, N.D. (May 1931). 
President—Donald Krebsbach 
Vice-President—Peder Nystuen 
Historian-Reporter—John Thompson 
Huntley 
Treasurer—Bryce Cascaden 
Counselor—Glenn Lawritson 


EPSILON, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Montclair, N.J. (May 22, 1931). 
President—Joan Kopf 
First Vice-President—Elizabeth Bissel 
Second Vice-President—Nellie Harriss 
Historian-Reporter—Frank Soda 
Recording Secretary—Madelon Grimm 
Corresponding Bader 
Treasurer—James DeSonne 
Counselor—Dean Charles Finley 


78—GAMMA ZETA, State Teachers College, 


Trenton, N.J. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Mainert Peterson 
Vice-President—Veronica Bindas 
Recording Secretary—Norma Crawford 
Corresponding Secretary—Elizabeth Hurst 
Treasurer—Regina Cheress 
Counselor—Rachel Jarrold 


79—GAMMA ETA, New Mexico State Teach- 


ers College, Silver City, N.M. (May 

26, 1931). 
President—John Harlan 
Vice-President—Leola Ramsey 
Historian-Reporter—Mollie Cherney 
Secretary—Edna May Mosley 
Treasurer—Thelma Mardis 
Counselor—Dr. James 


THETA, Ball State Teachers 


College, Muncie, Ind. (May 28, 1931). 
President—Lowell Koontz 
Vice-President—Richard Cady 
Corresponding Secretary—Elaine Snyder 
Recording Secretary—Margaret Work 
Treasurer—Clarence Pittman 
Counselor—Dr. Whitcraft 
Special News Reporter—Ruth Russell 


IOTA, College the City 


New York, N.Y. (May 29, 1931). 


82—GAMMA KAPPA, University Tulsa, 


Tulsa, (May 30, 1931). 


President—Edwinna Calhoun 
Vice-President—Robena Snavely 
Jenkins 

Recording Secretary—Betty Joe Smith 
Treasurer—Bernice Mendenhall 
Counselor—Dr. Fellows 
Reporter—Barbara Miller 

Corresponding Secretary—Nancy Trolinger 
Membership Cline 


83—GAMMA LAMBDA, Harris Teachers Col- 


lege, St. Louis, Mo. (June 1931). 
President—Otillia Wehrle 
Vice-President—Louise Carr 
Historian-Reporter—Jessie DeWever 
Recording Secretary—Eleanor Grant 
Weinreich 
Corresponding Secretary—Helen Stephan 
Counselor—Katherine Byrne 


New York State Teachers 


College, Buffalo, N.Y. (June 1931). 
Martorana 
Vice-President—Samuel Baruch 
Historian-Reporter—Robert Philips 
Secretary—Annette Pausewang 
Martin 
Counselor—Dr. Chester Pugsley 


85—GAMMA NU, Butler University, Indian- 


apolis, Ind. (June 1931). 
President —Winona Watson 
Vice-President—Marthana McWhir 
Historian-Reporter—Mary McLane 
Recording Secretary—Mary Hannar Sail- 
ors 
Treasurer—Marie Kuntz 
Irvin Shultz 
Corresponding Secretary—Geraldine John- 
son 


State Teachers College, East 


Stroudsburg, Pa. (October 23, 1931). 
President—Thomas Blewitt 
Vice-President—Joseph Krajsa 
Historian-Reporter—Helen Geary 
Recording Secretary—Edna Russ 
Treasurer—Robert Brown 
Counselor—Oscar Liljinstein 
Corresponding Secretary—Anna May 


doud 


87—GAMMA OMICRON, 


Maine, Orono, Me. (February 

1932). 
President—Ruth Gregory 
Vice-President—Helen McCully 
True 
Treasurer—Venora Stinchfield 
Historian-Reporter—Dr. Ava Chadbourne 
Counselor—Dean Edith Wilson 


Pay 
Ba- 
of 
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PI, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minn. (April 23, 1932). 
President—Jeanette Gruber 
Vice-President—Beatrice Bourelle 
Secretary—Rosemary Lee 
Treasurer—Edith Mae Martin 
Historian-Reporter—Mary Emerson 
Paulu, Lela Stanley 


RHO, University Wichita 
Wichita, Kan. (May 26, 1932). 

President—Mary Ella Howell 
Vice-President—Margaret Myers 
Historian-Reporter—Alice Lyon 
Secretary—Carol Wood 
Treasurer—Dr. Cecil Read 
Counselor—Dean Leslie Sipple 
Corresponding Secretary—Esther Mullikin 


go—GAMMA SIGMA, San Francisco 
College, San Francisco, Calif. 
ary 13, 1934). 
President—Helene London 
Vice-President—Margaret Robinson 
Historian-Reporter—Kay Bailey 
Secretary—Mrs. Mae Somers 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mae Somers 
Counselor—Dr. Sherman Brown 


Counselor—Dr. Elene Michell 


State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minn, (February 10, 1934). 


State 


(Janu- 


UPSILON, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, La. (May 10, 1934). 

President—Helen Jean Frumhof 
Jones 
Historian-Reporter—Simon McNeeley 
Secretary—Mary Ellen Frost 
Treasurer—Genine Garmo 
Counselor—Dr. Irving Foote 
Corresponding Secretary—Lois Anderson 


93—GAMMA PHI, Louisiana State Normal 

College, Natchitoches, La. (May 11, 
1934). 

President—Mary Catherine Williams 

Vice-President—Mary Ida Aycock 

Historian-Reporter—Eleanor Williams 

Garlington 

Treasurer—Francis Bryan 

Counselor—Mamie Bowman 


94—GAMMA CHI, Worcester State Teachers 

College, Worcester, Mass. (March 
1935). 

President—Elizabeth Kennedy 

Ahern 

Historian-Reporter—Elizabeth Wilson 

Secretary—Carolyn Nyquist 

Treasurer—Ruth Stevens 

Counselor—Edmund Osborne 


PSI, Fresno State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fresno, Calif. (April 13, 1935). 

President—Alvia Del Carlo 
Vice-President—Catherine White 
Park 
Secretary—June Martin 

Francis Smith 
Lang 


OMEGA, Central State Teachers 
College, Edmond, Okla. (April 27, 
1935). 
Vice-Pre ide 
Historian-Reporter—Edna Jones 
Secretary—Clara Kessler 
Treasurer—Evelyn Holcomb 
Counselor—Winifred Stayton 


Reeves, Jr. 
nt—Frances Kunc 


ALPHA, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. (May 
1935). 
President—Lucile Nunnelley 
Mayes 
Turner 
Martha Culton 


Barksdale 

Mattox 

Chairman the 


H le n Xx horle 


Program Committee— 


BETA, Kent State 
Kent, Ohio (May 15, 1935). 

President—Helen Schneider 
Vice-President—Betty Manchester 
Historian-Reporter—Leah Jones 
Secretary—Helen Gray 
Treasurer—Helen Gray 
Counselor—Dr. Heer 


University, 


99—DELTA GAMMA, Concord State 
College, Athens, W.Va. (May 24, 1935). 

President—Bettye Elkin 
Vice-President—Kate Sibold 
Historian-Reporter—Nancy Gladys Vest 
Secretary—Evelyn Edmonds 
Treasurer—Ovid McMillion 
Counselor—Pearle Fankhauser 


DELTA, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, (May 25, 1935). 
President—Amelia Veronee 
Vice-President—Maude Minter Turner 
Historian-Reporter—Sara Tribble 
Secretary—Elizabeth Shepard 
Williams 
Counselor—Miss Agnes Erickson 
101—DELTA EPSILON, Northern State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. (May 29, 
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President—Sara Trexler 
Vice-President—Phyllis Van Zandt 
Historian-Reporter—Margaret Graupner 
Secretary—Barbara Love 
Treasurer—Emma Grace Trepus 
Counselor—Miss Grace Nix 


102—DELTA ZETA, Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, Mich. (June 
1935). 


President—Walter Carlson 
Vice-President—Raymond Larson 
Historian-Reporter—Ada Hosking 
Secretary—Hazel Elson 
Treasurer—Taimi Ranta 
Counselor—Maude Van Antwerp 


103—DELTA ETA, Northwestern State Teach- 

ers College, Alva, Okla. (January 11, 
1936). 

Campbell 

Vice-President—Mary East 

Chaffee 

Secretary—Pearl Marlatt 

Ward 

Counselor—Margaret Riggs 


THETA, Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. (May 
1936). 
President—Paxton Hall, 
Stanley Hazel, 1938-39 
Vice-President—Nettie Marie Hill 
Smith, 
1938; Dorine Smith, 1938-39 
Secretary—Virginia Kesterson 
Denton 
Counselor 


Summer 


Montgomery 


IOTA, Southwestern Louisiana In- 

stitute, Lafayette, La. (May 1936). 

President—Margaret McMillan 

Vice-President—Lydia Blanche Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Historian-Reporter—Muriel McCulla 

Tinsley 


106—DELTA KAPPA, Eastern Washington Col- 

lege Education, Cheney, Wash. (May 
16, 1936). 

President—Ernestine Hamburg 

Vice-President—Edith Giles 

Historian-Reporter—Vera Wagoner 

Secretary—Jean Ferguson 

Treasurer—Bob Cavanaugh 

Counselor—Dr. Williamson 

Corresponding Secretary—Erma Ryan 


107—DELTA LAMBDA, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D.C. (June 13, 1936). 

Ella Armes 
Vice-President—John Almquist 
Historian-Reporter—Rose Lewis 
Secretary—Catherine Keliher 
Padgett 
Counselor—Anna Halberg 


MU, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. (May 1937). 

President—James Shear 
Vice-President—Louise Lane 
Historian-Reporter—Leah Naugle 
Secretary—Elizabeth Ofrazia 
Treasurer—Olive Whitehead 
Counselor—Dr. Joseph Dewey 


109—DELTA NU, Whitewater State Teachers 

College, Whitewater, Wis. (January 22, 
1938). 

President—Baron Barker 

Christiansen 

Christiansen 

Treasurer—Richard Lee 

Counselor—Clay Daggett 


110—DELTA XI, Rutgers University, New 

Brunswick, New Jersey. (January 28, 
1938). 

President—Emily Quig 

Vice-President—John Dugan 

Historian-Reporter—Regina Martin 

Secretary—M. Gregg Hibbs 

Treasurer—Edna Wood 

Counselor—C, Partch 


111—DELTA OMICRON, Central Washington 

College Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 
(February 19, 1938). 

President—Dorothy Ridley 

Vice-President—Robert Nesbit 

Rasmussen 

Recording Secretary—Dorothy Balyeat 

Treasurer—Ruth Black 

Counselor—Mary Simpson 

Corresponding Secretary—Ruth Eldredge 


DELTA PI, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas (Febru- 
ary 19, 1938) 

Louise Hardman 

Vice-President—John Baker Elms 

Historian-Reporter—Miss Eloise McKnight 

Secretary—Mrs. Fannie Wright 

Treasurer—Robert Borroughs 

Counselor—Dr. Flora Gillentine 


112 


113—DELTA RHO, State Teachers College, 
Newark, N.J. (February 19, 1938). 
President—Emily Manganelli 
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Vice-President—Vincent Sarnowski 
Historian-Reporter—Leonard Johnson 
Secretary—Careta Dillinger 
Treasurer—Saul Bosek 
Earnest Townsend 


SIGMA, State Teachers College, 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania (May 12, 
1938). 
President—Marguerite McCollum 
Vice-President—Woodrow Rohrbaugh 
Historian-Reporter—Jane Seltzer 
Secretary—Ruth Simon 
Treasurer—June Freed 


Counselor—Dr. Axel Rude 


115—DELTA TAU, Slippery Rock State Teach- 


ers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
(May 14, 1938). 
President—Geraldine Jaarsma 
Fehl 
Balsley 
Secretary—Erma Moore 
Counselor—Dr. Cornelius Jaarsma 


116—DELTA UPSILON, State Teachers Col- 


le ge, Jersey City, New Jersey (June Il, 

1938). 
President—William Elliott 
Vice-President—May Hartman 
Historian-Reporter—Marion Moore 
Secretary—Margaret Williams 
Treasurer—Dorothy Luetke 
Counselor—Dr. Edna Lamson 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


1—JACKSONVILLE ALUMNI, Jacksonville, 


Fla. (January 1934). 
President—Mrs. Henry Sawyer 
Vice-President—Miss Grace Glidewell 
Corresponding Secretary—Mr. Frank Hud- 

nall 

man 
Historian-Reporter—Mrs. Mike Foor 
Counselor—Dr. Ballard Simmons 


ALUMNI, Ft. 
Tex. (May 1936). 

President—Miss Pearl Johnson 

Nina Hurley 


Worth, 


Recorder-Treasurer—M iss Anna Goerte 
Historian-Ref r—Miss Corne lia Hood 


BLACK HILLS ALUMNI, Spearfish, 
(May 25, 1936). 

President—Dorothy Jackson Beck 

Vice-President—Ida Henton 

Historian-Reporter—(President and Coun- 

Recording Secretary—Ada Warren 

Treasurer—Malvin Skarsten 

Bennett 

Corresponding Pang- 
burn 
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GAMMA 


University Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


GAMMA CHAPTER met Monday, April 1939, 
and the following students were pledged: Phyllis 
Barclay, Salt Fort, Oklahoma; George Charon, 
Wetumka, Oklahoma; Lucia Jane Clark, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Elvira Crooks, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa; Marian Dierdoff, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; John Gittinger, Norman, Oklahoma; 
Eloise Rodkey, Edmond, Oklahoma; Wyona 
Smith, Norman, Oklahoma; Naomi White, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma; and Marian Wright, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

These pledges will initiated into Gamma 
chapter May Dr. Bender, the Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, will the speaker the 
banquet. His subject will 
Children School.” 


Drake University 
Des Moines, 


Miss EVELYN PETERSON, Professor Elemen- 
tary Education, was elected counselor replace 
Dr. Masters and Miss Hethershaw. Dr. Masters 
resigned Dean the Education College 
accept the presidency Albright College Al- 
bright, Pennsylvania. Miss Hethershaw now 
married Mr, Charles Darnell and they are 
doing radio work Tucson, Arizona. 

Our local constitution was reorganized and 
brought date the November meeting. 

our semi-annual banquet held January 
seven new members were initiated. They were: 
Hyla Beroen, Barbara Bitting, Dorene Capps, 
Rosella Furness, Florence Schmidt, Mildred Stur- 
holm, and Mrs. Marie Welch. The speaker 
the evening was Mr. Merrill, superin- 
tendent the Des Moines school system. 
spoke the topic “What expect teachers 
the Des Moines schools.” One the points 
stressed was the lack the ability most teach- 
ers use the English language correctly. 

Members the faculty belonging Kappa 
Delta Pi, the March meeting, gave valuable 
information what expect when teach 
small town. 


The semi-formal spring banquet for initiation 
newly elected juniors will held April 
with prominent speaker education problems 
the guest speaker, 

May our annual picnic will held and 
with the election officers for the coming year 
the year Epsilon chapter will come 
close. 


ZETA 


University Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE general theme chosen for our 1938-39 
program “Enrichment Teacher’s Life.” 
The Rev. Mr. Jarman, cousin Mark 
Twain, spoke “Mark Twain.” member 
the U.C. faculty, Dr. Marni, presented stim- 
ulating discussion “Language and Civiliza- 
tion.” All honorary educational organizations 
joined for Christmas supper Janu- 
ary, Rabbi Victor Cohon, Rev. Warren Lilly, 
and Rev. Otto Nall presented their re- 
spective views “What Judaism, Catholicism, 
and Protestantism have Contributed Civiliza- 
tion.” “The World Science” was revealed 
Dr. Ralph Dury, curator Cincinnati’s Natural 
History Museum. are looking forward 
hearing our following meetings Mr. Red- 
head Froome, director dramatics the Col- 
lege Music and Mr. Herman Wessell, pro- 
fessor art the Cincinnati Art 

Mr. Arthur Chesley, member Zeta chapter, 
has conceived very satisfactory plan whereby 
Kappa Delta may advertised among under- 
graduates the campus. 


© 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


CHAPTER Kappa Delta has devoted 
its program this year series panel dis- 
cussions centering around problems current 
significance educators. The chapter feels that 
such program may not only disclose new opin- 
ions, but will give student membership greater 
opportunity for expression 
granted. 
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Such topics as: Who Should Come College? 
What Are the Purposes and Justifications for 
Tests and Measurements? Should College Re- 
quirements Dominate High School Curricula? and 
For What Purpose Are College? were 
considered important enough for discussion. 

Initiation services were held for ten pledges, 
January 17. Services were not formal, since sev- 
eral members were engaged other activities 
prior the ritual, making formal dress incon- 
venient. New members include Imogene Borton, 
Betty Cremer, Margaret Carr Hardman, Gertrude 
Jean Lemon, Mark Lumb, Elizabeth Ellen Os- 
born, Dorothy Leslie Reimer, Laurene Emma 
Schlatter, Olive Wilson, and Jonathan Wolfe. 

Furthering the chapter’s plan student par- 
ticipation, election student delegate the 
meeting the National Executive Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was held. Ross Herron, chapter presi- 
dent and the delegate chosen, gave report 
this convention the March meeting. Al- 
though Mr. Herron had voice the meeting, 
his presence there, together with his experiences, 
seemed value Iota chapter voiding the gap 
between national and local structure. 


KAPPA 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


CHAPTER has had most successful year. 
Its program, based upon the general theme 
“National Contributions World Culture” has 
been challenging well pertinent present 
world problems. The chapter has been particularly 
fortunate securing the services such able and 
eminent speakers Miss Roma Gans and Prof. 
Harold Clark Teachers College; Dr. Charles 
Loram, Professor Race Relations, Yale 
University; Dr. Frederick Barry, Professor 
the History Sciences, Columbia University; 
Sir David Ross, Provost Oriel College, Ox- 
ford, and Visiting Professor Philosophy, Co- 
lumbia University; Prof. Harold Laski, Pro- 
fessor Political Science, University London, 
and Visiting Professor Education, Teachers 
College; Mr. Ludwig Lore, foreign editor 
the New York Post; and Prof. Arthur Lismer, 
Educational Supervisor the Art Gallery To- 
ronto, and Visiting Professor Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College. 

The chapter has received into its membership 
large number outstanding students this year. 
Among others, feels especially honored the 
fact that Laski accepted honorary member- 
ship the organization. 

Kappa chapter has been peculiarly favored 
that has had Prof. William Bagley its 


counselor since the founding the chapter. 
with regret that the fact must accepted that 
retiring from Teachers College the end 
the present school year. valued, not 
only because one the founders the 
Kappa Delta Fraternity and one the 
first members the Laureate chapter, but also 
because the fine service has rendered 
Counselor to Kappa chapter. 


State Normal University 
Normal, 


THE annual Homecoming Banquet October 
served magnet draw together the mem- 
bers chapter. Frances Huggins, Ruth 
Schmitt and Reyon Shockey were initiated this 
time. December the following people were 
initiated: James Allen McDonough, Jack Rad- 
Ruth Ryburn, Max Chiddix, Louise Sum- 
merfelt, Louise Margaret Cox, Bruce Edward 
Orr, Richard Brown, Roy Donaldson, 
Charles Harper, and Kenneth Brumm. 

chapter was represented Ida Lage and 
Bruce Edward Orr the Kappa Delta regional 
meet held Terre Haute, Indiana, 

During the year chapter has had the op- 
portunity hear several interesting speakers. 
Miss Harriet Berninger gave account her 
trip Hawaii. Mr. Clifford Horton spoke 
“How Can Best Use Our Leisure Time.” Dr. 
Richard Browne entertained the group with his 
moving picture drama his trip England. 
Dr. Marxolf discussed with the group 
ing the Child His Limitations.” 

During the remainder the year chapter 
will hold another initiation service. The Kappa 
Delta medal will presented the highest- 
ranking sophomore. Finally chapter’s activi- 
ties will culminate the Spring Banquet which 
the new officers will introduced. 

Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

chapter plans initiate eleven new mem- 
bers our spring initiation and banquet 
held April 18, that time Mrs. Josephine 
Gatteau, prominent attorney Toledo and 
member the Miami University Board Trus- 
tees, will made honorary member. She will 
our speaker the evening. 

February sent two student repre- 
sentatives Cleveland the National Executive 
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Council meeting and banquet. report this 
trip was given our regular business meeting. 


University Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


THE chapter the University Alabama 
has had very successful year. Ten new members 
were initiated December. The formal initiation 
was followed banquet. Plans are being made 
for the spring initiation, which will held with 
the local chapter Phi Delta Kappa. 

The monthly meetings have been extremely in- 
teresting with well planned programs. Program 
themes have been Education England, Art, and 
German Universities. The president the chapter 
and several the members attended the regional 
meeting the Southern District, which was held 
the University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

the annual meeting the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association, all Kappa Delta chapters 
the state were guests the Auburn chapter 
breakfast. Representatives the chapter and 
the Alabama College chapter gave reports 
their respective chapter work this breakfast. 

business meeting held March, the presi- 
dent and secretary for 1939-40 were elected, the 
other officers elected the beginning the 
next school term. 


Michigan State Normal College 
psilanti, Michigan 


open meeting January was used dis- 
cuss the relationship between teachers and teacher’s 
unions. Maurer Ann Arbor was the guest 
speaker. 

March nine members chapter accom- 
panied Dr. Turner attended the ini- 
tiation ceremony and banquet given the Beta 
Iota chapter Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

the present time expect some the 
members Beta Iota present our ini- 
tiation ceremony and banquet April 15. 
are initiating forty juniors and Mr. Gro- 
phear who associated with the Greenfield Vil- 
lage Schools, Dearborn, Michigan, will our 
guest speaker. 


University Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Yonge Laboratory School staff leave ab- 
sence this year doing graduate work Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

are glad have Dr. Edwards back 
with after year absence. received his 
doctor’s degree Ohio State University Au- 
gust this year. president our chapter 
this year. 

The Bureau Educational Research co- 
operation with the N.Y.A. and large 
ing committee has produced bulletin 170 
pages the Citrus Industry Occupations and 
Workers, for use high schools and colleges 
occupational study material. The bulletin will 
issued the N.Y.A. 

Mrs. Margaret Boutelle the Yonge 
Laboratory School while visiting her daughter 
Wilmington, Delaware, was injured while riding 
automobile that she was not able care 
for her work here during the first semester; how- 
ever, she has now completely recovered 
assumed her usual duties. 

During the summer session 1938, the chap- 
ter was very active. held ten different meetings 
with McGlon president. Two selections 
new members were made, practically from 
among the graduate students. 

Kenneth Kidd the chapter George Pea- 
body College for Teachers new member 
our Laboratory School staff this year and affil- 
iated with our chapter, 

Homer Howard our College Education 
staff residence doing graduate work Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

The University Florida expanding its Cur- 
riculum Laboratory this year. During the past 
two years this has been the charge the 
Bureau Educational Research. Beginning this 
year, Mr. Hazen Nutter will full time 
Director the Curriculum Laboratory. will co- 
operate with the State Department Education 
and the public schools. 

Two members Kappa Delta Florida 
have been honored having schools under their 
supervision selected schools the 
experimental program the Southern Association 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. They are Dr. 
Geiger St. Petersburg, and Mr, 
Feagle Cross City, Florida. 


© 


Marshall College 
Huntington, West Virginia 
PHI CHAPTER completing successful year 
under the Presidency Dr. Hedrick. At- 
tendance regular monthly meetings has been 
somewhat larger than usual. Several meetings 
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have been attended members who drive con- 
siderable distances from surrounding counties. Es- 
pecially gratifying the large number resident 
student members who have shown interest the 
work the chapter regular attendance and 
participation its activities. 

The institution program graduate stud- 
ies leading the master’s degree Marshall 
College, beginning the summer 1939, offers 
broader field for service for our chapter. Sev- 
eral Kadelpians have been prominent planning 
for this work, 

late June meeting dealing with the pro- 
fessionalization teaching being held Mar- 
shall College. general charge arrangements 
for this meeting are Dean Otis Wilson, Miss 
Virginia Foulk, Professors Shouse, 
Roudebush, Roy Woods, and Vander 
Zalm. with the committee are Secre- 
tary David Kirby, the State Board Educa- 
tion and Director Teacher Training, and 
Superintendent Trent. Dr. Ambrose Suhrie 
will appear the program. 

the meetingy the chapter January 16, 
the following persons were initiated: Evelyn Ep- 
ler, Mervin Hall, Richard Hobson, Grace In- 
man, Glenva Starcher, Brooke Dorsey, Sarah 
King, Averil Massie, Elizabeth Robinette, Ruth 
Rothgeb, and Virginia Reyburn. The February 
meeting was planned and conducted the newly 
initiated student members, 

April 26, Dr. Bagley, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will guest speak- 
for Phi chapter’s annual open meeting. 
dinner the Frederick Hotel will followed 
address Dr. Bagley the Marshall College 
Auditorium. the address the public being 
invited. 

sions the Executive Council Kappa Delta 
Cleveland, February 26, 27, and 28. 

Plans are being made send delegates the 
regional conference the society held with Alpha 
Theta chapter the university. 

Phi chapter sponsored breakfast for Kadel- 
pians the annual meeting the West Vir- 
ginia State Education Association October, 
Charleston. More than seventy members the 
society attended. Eight chapters were represented. 


Western State College Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 


THE programs Chi chapter for the current 
year have dealt with the cardinal principles 
education. 

The following have been elected member- 


ship: Vernon Burlisen, Helen Kehmeier, Mar- 
garet Klingensmith. 


State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, 


THE following people were formally initiated 
into Kappa Delta November 10, 1938: 
John Cross, Gordon Hoxie, Eugene Bovee, Dun- 
can Lampman, Alice Siglin, Laura 
Robert Kamm, Gerald Moser, B’Ann Heron, and 
Mary Elizabeth Colburn. formal dinner was 
held after the initiation which football theme 
was cleverly carried out with Robert Kamm act- 
ing referee for the teams, Kappa Delta and 
the Future Mr. Paul Bender the 
Iowa State Teachers College Physical Education 
Department made the touchdown, 
abling him give bit good advice. 
course, Kappa Delta won. 

Mr. Robert Haupt, who has taught India the 
past few years and who now taking graduate 
work Iowa State Teachers College, gave 
illustrated lecture life India. showed 
moving pictures which took India and 
also displayed many interesting articles had 
brought from India. 

February Dr. Selmer Larson, Registrar 
Iowa State Teachers College, talked 
tional Complexes Have Come Contact With.” 
Dr. Larson was formerly Professor Psy- 
chology Carleton College. 

February 23, Miss Marna Peterson, critic 
the Teachers College Training School, gave 
interesting talk “Swedish Balance.” Miss 
Peterson has traveled great deal and also spent 
good deal time Sweden. 

March 16, Mr. Charles Hoffman, Principal 
Sloane Wallace Junior High School Water- 
loo, talked “Possibilities the Field 
Administration for Students High Scholarship.” 

Psi chapter now getting ready for its spring 
candidate meeting. 


OMEGA 


Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


Omega chapter’s most interesting meet- 
ings the year was held March the 
home Dr. and Mrs. Foster. The topic 
for the evening, “Thumb-Nail Sketches Laure- 
ate Chapter Members,” was most ably handled 
Mr. Herman Humphrey, Principal the 
Plains Schools, who, with the assistance several 
student members, gave five-minute reports the 
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members the Laureate chapter. Mr. Humphrey 
had written each Laureate member asking for 
work greeting and perhaps the loan 
picture. The response was excellent, and delight- 
ful and instructional evening was spent getting 
better acquainted with our Laureate members, 

The chapter voted to make up a scrapbook of 
information about the Laureate chapter members, 
including pictures, greetings, and 
which may later put the permanent files. 
With the material thus collected, and the en- 
thusiasm shown that evening, big beginning 
has already been made interesting project. 

Members the group who had attended the 
educational meetings and the annual Kappa Delta 
dinner Cleveland also gave brief reports. 
Seven members Omega chapter were privileged 
attend the lovely annual dinner and hear the 
history-making lecture given Dr. Thorn- 
dike. 

The annual spring initiation and banquet will 
held the Athens Country Club April 
18. interesting program being prepared 
for the evening. 

Installation officers for the coming year will 
held the spring picnic May This event 
will 
bers the chapter believe has been them 
both interesting and inspiring. 


ALPHA ALPHA 


close the year’s program mem- 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER sponsoring con- 
test this year which open any student 
the university. prize fifteen dollars will 
given the person writing the best paper 
some specified educational topic. The chapter hopes 
make this prize annual affair. 

Our group also brought Dean Arthur Kline 
Ohio State University the Wesleyan campus 
speak chapel program during National 
Education Week. Dean Kline was entertained 
afterwards luncheon held his honor, 
members the organization. 

The chapter meetings this year have consisted 
several talks members our own faculty 
and outside visitors, Christmas party, and 
two initiation banquets. 

Seventeen new members have 
into the chapter this year. They are: Professor 
Bawden, Martha Cunningham, Eleanora 
Davis, Donna Davis, Margaret Fox, Jane Gate- 
wood, Robert McCormack, Arline Lennox, Vir- 
ginia Mantle, Eleanor Powell, Elizabeth Robin- 
son, Annabelle Wade, Ruth Williams, Malinda 
Horn, Howard Southwick, Virginia Wilkinson, 
Peggy Wolff, and Luella Yeiter. 


ALPHA GAMMA 


University Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
ALPHA GAMMA CHAPTER having breakfast 
the Kentucky Educational Association Meeting 
Louisville, Kentucky, Friday, April 14. All 
members Kappa Delta the state have 
been 


ALPHA 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb, 


ALPHA EPsILON CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
presented set Westminster chimes Western 
Illinois State Teachers College this spring. The 
chimes, which were installed early April, rang 
for the first time Easter Sunday, and were dedi- 
cated impressive ceremony that day. 

The unit consists synchronous electric chime 
movement which gives impulses small hammers 
which strike tubular bells. The sound picked 
microphone, relayed amplifiers and 
then carried four weather-proof speakers 
mounted the cupola the main building. The 
chimes are broadcast approximately one-half 
one mile under favorable weather conditions. 
The chimes strike follows: four blows the 
first quarter, eight the second, twelve the 
third, sixteen the fourth quarter, followed 
the striking the hours. 

Ten years ago Alpha Epsilon chapter presented 
Western with beautiful memorial gateway which 
now familiar landmark the campus. The 
gift chimes this year another outstanding 
example the chapter’s loyalty and service 
the college. 


ALPHA ZETA 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


following were recently given the pledge 
service: Janus Broome, Aaron Butler, Joe 
Campbell, Mildred Cutler, Helen Gibson, 
Richard Greer, Helen Marchbanks, Hazel Mau- 
gans, Cora Montgomery, Ralph Overman, Ruth 
Price, Melvin Shipley, Howard Siple, Thelma 
Stokes, Jessie Timmi, Edna Marie Weidlein. Four 
these students are music majors—a large num- 
ber for this chapter. 

The programs this year have been very educa- 
tional. study has been made school systems 
Hawaii, Europe, and America. Speakers 
these topics were students and teachers who have 
studied taught these places. 
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ALPHA 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


10, Alpha Eta chapter enter- 
tained the visiting Kadelpians annual tea 
held during the District Teachers 
October get-acquainted meeting was held and 
report given the results survey secure 
suggestions the programs given that 
would most vital the three types mem- 
bers—students, faculty, and alumni. 

The following persons have been initiated into 
Alpha Eta chapter during the year 1938-39: 
Charles Bowers, Audra laypool, Jack Daugherty, 
Evelyn Keller, Ruth Kurre, James Poe. the 
night initiation the five formed 
panel and defended various aspects the pro- 
gram progressive education. 

Reports five delegates the regional con- 
vention held Terre Haute, Indiana, were given 
before Alpha Eta chapter February 

March 15, Alpha Eta chapter entertained 
the thirteen highest ranking freshmen the an- 
nual testimonial banquet. More than eighty guests 
were present. Professor Strunk our facul- 
tor English, gave address “The Good 
Teacher.” Dr. Kruse, head the educa- 
tion department, spoke “Honor Societies 
American Colleges.” Each freshman was intro- 
duced student members Kappa Delta Pi. 
George Lowe gave the response for the freshmen. 

April 13, the members Alpha Eta chap- 
ter were invited guests the cere- 
mony initiation high school students into 
the National Honor Society Central High 
School. 

The following persons have been pledged 
membership and will initiated the May 
meeting: Ruby Barks, Margaret Clare, Fern 
Esther Dahlke, Hope Smith, and Everett 


pledges 


Looney, 
Yount. 


Teachers College 
Texas 


North Texas State 
Denton, 


first meeting the 
“Kappa Delta Day” the campus. Through- 
out the day all members wore badges, and 
maintained prominent place the campus 
interesting exhibit showing the work the 
chapter. 

The chapter planned and presented our annual 
Kappa Delta convocation the college audi- 
torium February 21, which was attended 
our student body 2500 and most the faculty. 


Dr. Lindeman, New York School Social 


1938-39 year climaxed 
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Work, president institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, Inc., and contributing editor the New 
Republic, spoke “Democratic Ideals and Their 
Dangers.” The chapter also honored him with 
luncheon. 

Throughout the year the chapter 
sored weekly reviews new professional books 
the Campus Chat, our college weekly. 
reviews have been written students and 
faculty members, and have been well received. 

This fall initiated new 
spring, 18, including two honorary members, 
Professors Bonney and Looney, Our 
annual the fall initiation, and 
the spring ceremony was followed our annual 


mbers; this 


reception honoring members the local campus 
which the 


publish 


scholarship society for underclassmen, 
chapter sponsors. April the 


for all alumni members bulletin ex-student 
and chapter news. Our May meeting planned 
for the exes, and large number will 
present hear the president the college, Dr. 


McConnell, deliver his annual lta 
address that meeting. 


ALPHA 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


THE Alpha Kappa chapter Delta 
evening, May 19, Parsons formal din- 
ner will held honor the new members. 

Kappa Delta will sponsor special convoca- 
tion program the May Dr. 
Morris, the speech department the college, 
will give the 

During the spring term the 
Kappa Delta will hold its 
Tea honor the freshmen 
outstanding scholastic 
past year. 


will initiate its spring class pledges 


lece 
colle ge on 


active chapter 
Freshman 
who have been 
achievement during the 


annual 


ALPHA LAMBDA 


Denver 
Colorado 


University 

Denver, 

THE officers Alpha Lambda chapter com- 
pleted activity major importance during the 
Christmas vacation with the compilation and dis- 
tribution directory the membership from 
the installation the chapter 1926 the 
present time. examination the 
revealed members scattered throughout the United 
States and foreign countries. The names and pres- 
ent locations former schoolmates provided 
the directory served bring the minds the 
alumni members many pleasant professional and 


directory 


CHAPTER 


social contacts during college fellowship Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Since the last edition THE EDUCATIONAL 
FORUM many fine programs have been enjoyed 
the membrs Alpha Lambda chapter. the 
Christmas Party, held during December, Miss 
Florence Briber East High, Denver, told the 
Christmas story. 

Dr. Roy Hinderman, Director Special 
Services the Denver schools, presented very 
practical discussion the subject, “Vocational 
Guidance,” the January meeting. this time 
Mrs. Carl Sealander outlined briefly the history 
Kappa Delta Pi for the pledges. 

“The History Music Relative Teaching” 
was the subject address Mrs. Gordon 
Johnston the February meeting. The pledge 
topic, “National Officers Kappa Delta Pi,” was 
discussed Dr. Gilbert Willey. 

The March meeting was devoted discus- 
sion the subject, “The Development the 
Pre-School” led Miss Carla Swan, Ph.D. 
this time Miss Helen Campbell told the pledges 
the Laureate members. report the annual 
Kappa Delta dinner held during the Cleveland 
meeting the Department Superintendents 
was given Counselor Dr. Willey. 

Dr. Cushman outlined “The Responsi- 
bility the Classroom Teacher Curriculum 
Development,” the April meeting. THE 
CATIONAL FORUM was explained pledges 
Dr. Alvin Schindler. 

interesting panel discussion, 
various teaching alumni the May meet- 
ing. The annual reunion outing will held 
the cabin Dean Walters May 27. this 
time pledging, initiation, and installation new 
will held. 

The members Alpha Lambda have greatly 
missed our beloved National Executive Counselor, 
Dean Walters, who has been unable at- 
tend the last two meetings because illness and 
unite wishing him speedy 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


ALPHA CHAPTER has used the theme, 


topics this year. All the meetings have been very 
interesting and worth while. Conditions Spain, 
Japan, Italy, Germany, France, and England have 
been ably presented university professors, most 
whom have visited the countries recently. 
The following students will honored the 
initiation banquet May 11: Wyoma Reitveld, 
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Alberta Nordstrom, Margaret Cowper, and Joyce 
Imeson. The banquet will held the new 
Wyoming Union building. Miss Glennie Bacon 

Dean Maxwell, Dean the College 
Education, and Dr. Reusser, Professor 
Education, collaborated the writing book, 
Observation and Directed Teaching Secondary 
Schools, published Prentice-Hall Company. 

Dr. Reusser, our chapter president, 
sabbatical leave this year. studying Co- 
lumbia University, and will teach the Univer- 
sity West Virginia this summer. 

Miss Francelia French and Miss Lilley Young, 
both whom are leave this year, are studying 
Columbia University also. Miss French plans 
travel Europe this summer. They will both 
return the university September. 

Lois Giles, who was teaching Thermopolis, 
was married Quincy Tarter during Christmas 
vacation. They are living Casper where Mr. 
Tarter 

Maxine Wood 
Scotty Jack. 

Frances Pearson doing library work New 
York City, Christmas time she attended the 
dinner given honor President 
Crane, while was New York. 

Former State Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion Jack Gage and his deputy, Robert Outsen, 
are now members the Outsen-Gage-Moore Cor- 
poration Cheyenne which handles school and 
office supplies. 

Miss Glennie Bacon making plans 
Round-the-World Cruise, sailing from New 
York, July and returning San Francisco 
December. Her sister, who teacher New 
York City, will accompany her. Miss Bacon will 
leave during the fall quarter 1939. 

Mr. Lowry, chairman the art depart- 
ment the University Wyoming, and Mrs. 
Wood Sheridan were co-directors 
the state for National Art Week held November 
1-7. Twenty cities and towns Wyoming cele- 
brated the event. The co-directors compiled 
book these activities which was awarded honor- 
able mention the national convention held 
January. 


secretary State Auditor 


Chico State College 
Chico, California 


effort further the interests education 
Chico State College, our chapter Kappa 
Delta has meeting each month which de- 
voted this end. Some outstanding man edu- 
cational work our part the state asked 
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speak the group each these meetings. 
carry discussions current problems topics 
the field while have expert present 
give accurate information. 

These meetings are usually given social touch 
serving refreshments and having few minutes 
informal chatting. 

The outstanding events Alpha chapter 
are the initiation ceremonies held each semester. 
selected beautiful Hotel Richardson Springs 
the setting for the semi-annual gathering. The 
affair consists the formal initiation pledges 
and elaborate banquet which time hear 
from our guest speaker the field education. 
close our evening adjourning the ball- 
room where the members and their guests enjoy 
dancing. 


ALPHA 


College William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


ALPHA CHAPTER making plans for the 
initiation and formal spring banquet celebrating 
the initiation new members. 

are also planning send delegation 
Washington for the regional meeting Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

special series Kappa Delta meetings 
have been scheduled which time panel discus- 
sion will held with the supervisors the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades Matthew Whaley 
School Williamsburg chairmen. are dis- 
cussing questions the problems arising these 
grades, and how meet them, The meetings 
will open the entire faculty and student 
body; fact, anyone who interested 
these problems and would like the opportunity 
discussing them. 


€ 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, 


For our fall initiation decided leave the 
campus. There nice tea room about twelve 
miles out town, and held our banquet and 
ceremony there. pleasant evening was enjoyed 
large group members. 

Peabody are very fortunate having 
active and well trained catering class 
part the Home Economics Department. Alpha 
chapter usually has the good fortune having 
its winter banquet prepared and served this 
class. Those girls have made quite reputation 
and the winter initiation nearly always well 
attended. accordance with our custom, the 


neophytes presented the program the evening 
the form stunt. 

Our latest project for being assistance 
the campus contributing the library from 
time time, books which our librarian considers 
worth while the field education. 

About ten members our chapter attended 
regional conference Kappa Delta Terre 
Haute, Indiana, January. enjoyed the trip 
and meetings immensely and felt that the con- 
ference idea is a decid ‘dly worth while one. 


ALPHA RHO 


Santa Barbara State College 
Santa Barbara, California 


ALPHA RHO CHAPTER has again successfully 
followed program outlined for the year ad- 
vance. the first meeting the fall semester 
Mrs. Laura Price, head the Elementary 
Education Department, spoke her experiences 
the South Seas last summer. 

October the annual party for entering honor 
students, life members the California Scholar- 
ship Federation was held the home Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Phelps. The main feature 
the evening was colored movie our na- 
tional parks shown Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe 
Lyans. 

Five candidates, Waldo Phelps, Dorothea Wil- 
son, Persis Kent, Elizabeth Ross, and Mrs. Phyllis 
Watts, were pledged the November meeting. 
Following the ceremony, Dr. Halterman 
gave very interesting talk the group describ- 
ing the paternal organization the Guiness Brew- 
ing Company Ireland. The next meeting, De- 
cember was given over debates prepared 
the pledges the topic “Resolved: The philoso- 
basis education than that idealism natural- 
ism.” The following evening the pledges were 
formally initiated. formal dinner followed the 
ceremony the Mar Monte Hotel. 

January, Mr. Francis Noel, charter mem- 
ber and past president Alpha Rho chapter 
and now head the Visual Education Project 
the Santa Barbara City Schools, was host the 
society the Visual Education building where 
the work the department was demonstrated and 
explained, Santa Barbara one the three 
national centers for research the use visual 
aids teaching, feel particularly fortunate 
having this opportunity see the work this 
department. 

February one the most successful meet- 
ings the year, Dr. David Rogers, national- 
recognized anthropologist, gave very inter- 
esting talk the various stages social and 
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cultural development among the Indians the 
Pacific Coast and those the Santa Barbara area 

March eleven candidates were pledged. This 
the largest group Alpha Rho chapter has been 
able pledge for several Following the 
ceremony, Dr. Russell Leiter, who has spent 
several years research, spoke 
the group “Comparative Psychologies and 
Intelligence Levels Different Nationalities.” 

The next meeting was devoted debates 
the pledges, after which they were questioned 
from the floor. The topics for debate were: 

“Resolved: Progressive education ex- 
emplified the activity program the elemen- 
tary school, the integrated program the junior 
high school, and the core-curriculum the high 
school more desired than the traditional 
form 

“Resolved: That functional college education 
based modern needs more desired than 
one based the classical trivium and quadriv- 


Following the debates the pledges sang the 
Kappa Delta song composed Mr, 


Werner, counselor Alpha Rho chapter. 

April 15, Jean Anglemeyer, Jean Clausen, Mar- 
jorie George, Gwelda Loyd, Verne Jones, 
Elizabeth Peden, Norma Pratt, Robert Scalapino, 
Frank Graves, and Melvin Frankel formally took 
the vows the society. Following the ceremony, 
four alumni gave short talks the practical 
significance the vows. After the formal dinner 
the Mar Monte Hotel, Mr. Curtis Warren, 
Superintendent Santa Barbara City Schools, ad- 
dressed the society. 

Sunday evening, April 23, the annual open 
house for honor students was held the home 
Dean Paul Jones. Entertainment games, 
music, and fortune telling was enjoyed over 
100 


ALPHA SIGMA 


San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


KADELPIANS Alpha Sigma chapter have 
been following with interest topics presented 
series speakers whose subjects included collegi- 
ate life Oxford, the the visiting teacher 
child guidance, teacher’s journey through 
Sweden. 

tea honoring lower division and junior 
teacher training students exceptional scholar- 
ship was held during March attempt 
interest these students the aims and scope 
Kappa Delta Pi. The chapter hopes keep this 
function one its annual events. 

Extensive plans for Kappa Delta Pi’s part 
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the celebration Founders’ Day the college 
are now under formation. addition the ex- 
hibits which will include some rare old texts and 
primers, demonstration typical 1839 class- 
room will staged, which the children 
the training school will participate. This 
keeping with the theme the day which “One 
Hundred Years Education.” 

Plans for the annual May dinner which new 
members will installed are being made. will 
celebrate Kappa Delta Pi’s twelfth year ac- 
tivity the campus. 


Tau 


Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


ALPHA TAU CHAPTER played its part the 
Centennial Celebration Duke University 
entertaining luncheon Dr. Charles Judd, 
who Laureate member Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. 
Judd Professor Emeritus Education the 
University Chicago and also member 
President Roosevelt’s Advisory Council Educa- 
tion; was one the university’s most out- 
standing speakers their centennial lecture series. 

February, two our members, Frances 
Goddard and Betty Shortlidge, attended the Re- 
gional Conference Athens, Georgia. 

During our fall and spring elections have 
been happy welcome fourteen new members. 
special feature the centennial year are 
initiating two honorary members, Mr. New- 
bold, Director Negro Education North Caro- 
lina, and Mr. Hamfield, vice-president 
the North Carolina Teachers’ Association. 

our most recent meeting had our 
guest speaker Mr. Brantley Watson, graduate 
student, who gave very interesting discussion 
his recent experiments musical meanings. 
hope encourage this type program which 
illustrates advanced learning the field edu- 
cation. 
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West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Alpha Upsilon chapter Kappa 
Delta for the present year were inaugurated 
tea given Dr. Rebecca Pollock, chapter coun- 
selor, October the Old Stone House for 
both active and alumni members. 

Alpha Upsilon was host the Fairmont chap- 
ter luncheon meeting given the Student 
Center October 16. The program featured 
discussion the recent Progressive Education 
Workshops held Sarah Lawrence College 
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New York. Talks were made two University 
High School teachers who attended the workshop 
last summer, Miss Sarah Frances Perdue and Mr. 
Ned Bryan, 

During the State Education Association held 
Charleston, West Virginia, the members 
Alpha Upsilon were guests Phi chapter 
Marshall College breakfast given the 
Daniel Boone Hotel October 28. 

The regular meetings during the year have 
featured members the College Education 
speakers, among whom were Dr. Bald- 
win and Dr. Hill, who spoke “Recent 
Developments the State Education Associa- 
tion,” and Dean Earl Hudelson, who spoke 
“Activities the National Education 
tion.” 

Persons initiated into Alpha Upsilon chapter 
Kappa Delta last semester and the past 
summer session were: James Kessel, Vie Teter, 
William Nels, Anna Laura White, Gertrude Lind- 
quist, Jean Fife, Helen Boggess, Roy Campbell, 
William Chafin, Edward Cordray, Kenneth 
Cubbon, Aubrey Goff, Gray, Arthur 
Knight, John Largent, Grace Maust, Pauline 
Mattingly, Dorthea Piers, Edna Prunty, Nellie 
Morris Rider, Joseph Straight, Sullivan, 
James West, Wilmoth, and Fauntie 
Williams. 

The officers and members feel deeply indebted 
Dr. Rebecca Pollock, chapter counselor, for 
her wise guidance during very successful year. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn, Alabama 


Alpha Phi chapter has enjoyed year 
filled with activities both educational and 
social nature. Lectures and demonstrations 
“Making Kappa Delta Significant the Cam- 
pus,” Mr. Collins, Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment; “Magic and Feats Memory,” Prof. 
Charles Hixon; “Human Values Teaching,” 
Prof. Kirkley; “The Function Honor 
Societies College and After Life,” Dr. Willis 
Sutton; “Education Trends Prof. 
Charles Davis; and “Training for Progress,” 
Mr. Davis, Director Extension Service. 

outdoor supper Chewacla Park was at- 
tended twenty-five members and guests the 
chapter during the month October. Our chap- 
ter was represented the regional conference 
held Athens, Georgia, six delegates. 

Twenty students education and one educa- 
tion professor were initiated into membership 
December: Virginia Adams, Algie Barnett, 
Ellene Bramblett, Mrs. Orlean Brown, 


Ben Hagler, Sarah Hardwick, Ingram, 
Nell Jackson, Jordan Langford, Erline Lide, Ann 
Moon, Murrah, Hoyt Nation, Wal- 
ton, Wheeler, John Weeks, and Prof. George 
Sargent. 

Twelve students and one professor 
ated March: Ann Drake, O’Shields, 
Stokeley Bozeman, Eunice Boone, Mildred Alice 
Faneuf, Helms, Callie May Johnston, Mary 
Lou Majors, Paul Sewell, Jonnielyn Campbell, 
Ward Wagnor, George McFaden. 

Dr. Morrison W. McCall, Director of Division 
Education, was given honorary membership the 
last initiation. Banquets honor the initiates 
followed each initiation. Candlelight services were 
used very effectively. 

Alpha Phi chapter was host the Beta 
Lambda chapter, Montevallo, Alabama, the 
chapter, University Alabama, and other Ka- 
delpians the state breakfast March 
the Jefferson Davis Hotel Montgomery. 
Other chapters represented were Peabody and 
Baylor University. This breakfast annual 
occasion, occurring during the Alabama Education 
Association meeting, and the privilege being 


host rotates among the chapters the state 


Heidelberg College 
Tiffin, Ohio 


ALPHA Pst CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
drawing near the close its eleventh 
Heidelberg’s campus. survey the eleventh 
year shows the activities have been not only suc- 
cessful but most profitable. 

October, Mr. Kershner Columbus, 
Ohio, explained the teacher retirement system 
the state. Both the members the chapter and the 
students the Education Club attended this lec- 
ture. Since was decided that these two groups 
working together could procure better speakers, 
they joined again January hear Superintend- 
ent Bell Norwalk discuss “Democracy 
for and March hear Judge 
Vinton consider Chil- 
dren.” 

December 12, 1938, Professor Wil- 
liams, counselor Alpha Psi, and his sister, Miss 
Grace Williams, entertained the group their 
home. Combining business with pleasure, was 
decided that the entire membership and any the 
pledges who desired would attend the Annual 
Dinner Kappa Delta which was held 
Cleveland this year. result this decision, 
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this chapter had one the largest representations 
the banquet. 

The final arrangements for attending the Cleve- 
land dinner were made the February meet- 
ing. the same day the following members were 
voted upon and accepted for invitation mem- 
bership Kappa Delta Pi: Marian Ball, John 
Boyd, Dorothy Dull, Dorothy Keppel, Robert 
Shaw, Clarence Schiller, Susan Shumaker, and 
Ellen Sherck. 

The date initiation set for March 
and Miss Hulda Jane Spangler was appointed 
chairman the banquet which always follows 
the initiation ceremony, Prof. Williams was the 
main speaker the evening for this delightful 
dinner. “The Ideal Kappa Delta Pi” was the 
appropriate consideration which made. Miss 
Louise Nader acted toastmaster, while Miss 
Willetta Kime gave the the new 
members and Jack Boyd the response for 
the initiates. 

Alpha Psi chapter also sponsored the dinner 
held connection with the annual Education 
Conference held Heidelberg every April. Two 
hundred guests were present the banquet. Mr. 
Remmers the Bureau Education Ref- 
Purdue University gave the address. 
The members the chapter attended other ses- 
sions the Conference which Grove Patterson, 
editor of the Toledo Blade ; Director W. W. Char- 
ters the Educational Research Bureau Ohio 
State University; and Dean Smith, School 
Education Indiana 
main speakers, 

April the new officers for the 1939-40 
academic year were elected follows: Jack 
Boyd, Susan Shumaker, secretary; Clar- 
ence Schiller, treasurer; Ellen Sherck, historian; 
and Dorothy Keppel, reporter. With such leader- 
ship, feel confident the Alpha Psi chapter will 
maintain its place one the outstanding 
groups the campus. this same meeting 
was voted that the new members the chapter 
will attend the regional conference which 

The last meeting the year will held dur- 
ing graduation week which time the active 
members and the alumni Alpha Psi chapter 
will have luncheon the Green Room the 
Shawhan Hotel Tiffin, and climax the year’s 
activities with address some outstanding 
leader the field education. 


was 


welcome to 


erence 


University, were the 


ALPHA OMEGA 


Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


SINCE the issue which the last news Alpha 
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Omega chapter Kappa Delta was published, 
this group has done some interesting well 
worthwhile things. 

the fall the organization pledged 
ated new members. the initiation had our 
speaker Macomber the University 
Oregon School Education. 

Social and business meetings have been held 
and pertinent questions discussed. Among the big 
activities are forming alumni chapter Port- 
land and contacting the Mothers’ Club about their 
caravan which brings high school seniors who 
are prospective Oregon Staters. 

Perhaps one the most interesting activities 
was the sponsoring panel discussion the 
subject, “Grades Grades.” The registrar 
the college, instructor English, the stu- 
dent body president and member Kappa 
Delta Pi, Dorothy Cook, led the discussion, 

spring term project the Alpha Omega 
Newsette, newspaper published this chapter. 
The paper contains news articles, features and 
names and addresses alumni. 

Plans are now under way for spring pledging 
and initiation. Superintendent Dugdale 
the Portland public schools will the principal 
speaker the banquet which follows the initia- 
tion. 


Beta DELTA 


Southeastern Teachers College 
Durant, Oklahoma 


DELTA CHAPTER gave breakfast 
October during the Southeastern Teachers Meet- 
ing, when number visiting members attended. 
President Vance Posey and Dean Allen Shearer 
appeared the program. 

November, Dragoo, president Beta 
Delta, accompanied McCune, registrar 
the college, Anna Farr Pipkin, and Marion 
French went the regional meeting Edmond, 
Oklahoma. Mr. Dragoo and Miss Pipkin appeared 
the the local meeting, held the 
home Miss Elizabeth McKinney, Mr. McCune 
discussed “Trends Education.” 

The Christmas program was given the home 
Mr. and Mrs. John Patterson. Fred Hall Gates 
Durant High School read “The Other Wise 
Man.” The president and Mr. McCune reported 
the conference. 

Dr. Walters visited Durant for few 
hours during the November holidays. called 
the home your humble reporter, who mis- 
took him for the Fuller Brush man. The chapter 
much regrets his not coming when the college 
was session. Dr. Walters has been great help 
the mid-western chapters and inspiration 
the regional 
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January, meeting Dr. Marion Fort’s 
home, the chapter listened Dr. Shearer’s talk 
Challenge for Teachers.” 

The chapter gave George Washington tea 
February honoring the Southeastern students who 
had made the Dean’s List during the last semes- 
ter. During this month number the mem- 
bers Beta Delta attended the state breakfast 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

March the chapter met the home Mar- 
guerite Harral when Dragoo gave educa- 
tional book review. pledge service was held for 
candidates who will initiated May. 

ALUMNI 

During the past year Burt Holt, one our 
chapter members, died. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Slaughter are Vander- 
bilt where Eugene working his doctorate. 

Lewis Armstrong Peabody also studying 
for the doctorate. 


Mrs. Ethel Hall teaching Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 
Mrs. Ralph Shaw (Mary Lucille Nichols) has 


returned the campus faculty wife. 

Oscar Gellein studying Oklahoma and 

Kenneth Campbell Columbia University. 

Sarah Clayton married George Duke last sum- 
mer and lives Madill, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Crump teaches psychology Arkan- 
sas and M., Monticello, Arkansas. 

Dr. Smith now Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma, with Dr. Eugene Briggs. 

Mrs. Roy Taylor (Hermine Truby) taking 
active part Girl Scout work Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 

Anna Jim Holman, after taking her Master’s 
degree journalism the University Okla- 
homa, was made editor publications the 
University Arkansas. 

The father Mrs. Glen Fergus (Mildred 
Laird), Paul Laird, died during the Christmas 
holidays. had been professor chemistry 
Southeastern for more than twenty-five years and 
his death was great loss the school. 


Beta 


State Teachers College 
Farmville, Virginia 


BETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta 
has had very successful year. For the past three 
months have had lectures various mem- 
bers our faculty. January, Dr. Jef- 
fers, head biology department, gave splendid 
report the meeting the American Associa- 
tion Science which was held Richmond, 
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Virginia, December. emphasized the rela- 
tionship science and education. February 
were favored having Mr. Coyner, 
gence Tests and Their Relation Scholarship.” 
March, Dr. Francis Simpkins, professor 
history, read excellent paper “Research 
Scholarships.” All these programs have been 
the educational world. 


carry 


The big event the spring will our annual 
reception which are invited Kappa Delta 
those freshmen and sophomores 
whose grades rank the upper quartile. 


members and 


Era 
Oklahoma Baptist University 
Oklahoma 


Shax nee, 


UNDER the direction Mrs. Aline Christian, 
vice-president and chairman the program com- 
mittee, Beta Eta chapter has enjoyed interest- 
ing and stimulating series programs. 

the first meeting October, the theme 
the program was vacation echoes. Mrs. Marjorie 
Dodge Tapp, Art Supervisor the Shawnee Pub- 
lic Schools, who had studied Thurn’s School 
Modern Art Gloucester, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the summer, discussed “Modern Art,” and 
Dr. Jent, vice-president Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, gave most interesting account 
his vacation motor trip, telling about the different 
university and colles 
the Alabama 


campuses which 
states far 
and far north 

November the chief feature the evening’s 
program was interesting dramatic review 
Shakespeare’s “Richard Mr. Angus Moore, 
who had spent the summer participating 
Shakespearean Festival Southern Oregon. 

The student membership Beta Eta chapter 
arranged Christmas program for the December 
meeting and served hostesses and hosts. The 
read Miss Cleo Schultz, dramatic art stu- 
dent, and special arrangement Christmas 
carols and monologue voice students and 
speech student the Fine Arts 

December 10, ten members Beta Eta 
chapter attended the regional conference which 
was entertained Gamma Omega chapter Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 
Two our members appeared the conference 
program discussion leaders. 

the January meeting which was open 
visitors, Mrs, Patton spoke the topic 
“American Education Abroad,” speaking particu- 
larly American education Europe and de- 


various south 
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scribing the Mac Jannet school France which 
she and Mr. Patton were instructors this past sum- 

February 16, Dr. Jent, Director 
Personnel, Oklahoma Baptist University, Miss 
Annie Juliet Earle, Dean Women, and Mrs. 
Paramore, acting executive the local Red 
Cross, led panel discussion the topic 
tal Hygiene Danger Signals.” 

the March meeting Mr. Luther Cox, in- 
structor the English department Oklahoma 
Baptist University, gave informal and interest- 
ing talk the educational system Japan where 
had taught for four years. 

Plans are now being formulated for pledge 
service held the April meeting for eight- 
een candidates with initiation services 
quet follow May the last regular meeting 
the present academic year. 

Beta Eta chapter most grateful Mrs. Aline 
Christian, program chairman, for the unusually 
interesting and educational programs which she 
has graciously planned and executed. Mrs. 
University, now serving Senior High School 
Librarian the Shawnee Public School System. 


THETA 
Oshkosh State Teachers 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THETA CHAPTER has enjoyed profitable 
year educational experiences. the fall initia- 
tion banquet, Pledges Arlene Morris, Betty War- 
tinbee, Phyllis Mueller, Mary Agnes Hurd, Mar- 
garet Denis, Bettye Zimmermann, and Harold 
Bieber were taken into the group. Dr. 
Flory, of Lawrence College, spoke on “Teachers 
What?” 

few highlights the year’s programs are 
follows: Mr. Clemans the college 
faculty peek “Alaska 
Through Keyhole,” illustrating his talk with 
beautifully colored slides his own Mr. 
Spencer Scott, teacher the Oshkosh school 
system, later the year told about the bicycle 
tour Europe which made last summer. Mr. 
Scott, who interested the Youth Hostel 
Movement, related many fascinating incidents 
his stays hostels England, Holland, France, 
Germany, and Austria, Still later, Mr. 
Greenaugh, assistant principal the Oshkosh 
High School, discussed Education,” 
stressing the opportunities for character training 
high schools, 

The spring initiation banquet was held the 
Athearn Hotel, April 15. Following the initia- 
tion pledges Mabel Fratzke, Walter Grembau, 


gave the chapter 


Lona Gaylord, Dorothy Nelson, Aletha Vedder, 
Jean Wogsland, Wilhelmina Schafer, and Mr. 
Nelson, director secondary education 
the college, delicious dinner was enjoyed. Prof. 
Milton Towner, Lawrence College, challenged 
the future with his address, “Little Future, What 
Now?” 


annual news 


members was again sent out, with Harold Hailler 
charge. The mid-year graduation Jane 
Weber, who has accepted teaching position 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin, resulted the election 
Mary Agnes Hurd secretary. 

Beta Theta chapter was represented several 
delegates the regional conference, held Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, April and 29. 


ZETA 


University Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


THE Beta Zeta chapter has had several inter- 
esting meetings. Current events have been par- 
ticular interest these 

This year have initiated fifteen new mem- 
bers. The following the list: Kathleen Carlson, 
Raymond Smith, Mildred Cochran, Carl Claus, 
John Edlefsen, Horace Woodworth, Laurence 
McArthur, Margaret Marcus, Viola Johnston, 
Sabey Driggs, Willeen Shaver, Iris Tunney, Grace 
Anderson, Howard Breithaupt, and Helen Sulli- 
van. 
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Beta LAMBDA 


Alabama College 
Montevalla, Alabama 


THE Beta Lambda chapter has just held its 
annual spring banquet, April 1939. this 
time thirteen new members were initiated. They 
were: Bettie Archibald, Josephine Baldwin, Mary 
Belk, Anne Butler, Mary Steele Herrington, Elea- 
nor Hubbard, Vandalyn Lazenby, Birdie Margaret 
Moorer, Frances Page, Jane Pittman, Elizabeth 
Stanley, Virginia Varner, Madie Belle Ward. 

Four delegates from our chapter, Mary Eliza- 
beth Ford, Ola Martin, Imogene Sharp, and Ida 
Grace Palmer, and our counselor, Dr. Vickery, 
attended the regional conference the University 
Georgia this fall. This spring three our 
members, Rebecca Anderson, Dorothy Bliss, and 
Ellen Thomas, attended the annual Kappa Delta 
breakfast given the Alabama Education 
Association convention. 

present are making plans for the cele- 


bration our tenth anniversary, held 
May. 
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Bera 


Peru State Teachers College 
Peru, Nebraska 


BETA CHAPTER Kappa Delta Peru, 
Nebraska, has had active program this year. 
The membership has risen 40, the largest 
several years. 

Our about educational 
problems Nebraska, have been vital and inter- 
estingly conducted. have had open forums, 
speeches, divisional group studies, debates, and 


discussions centering 


panel discussions. 

The three outstanding activities left this 
year’s calendar are initiation new members 
April when six more initiates will join the 
chapter, breakfast May honoring the high- 
ranking sophomores, and sponsoring the all- 
campus interfraternity banquet held the 
latter part May. 


Beta 
Baylor 
Waco, Texas 

THE Beta rather active both 
professional and social lines. Each month the 
chapter meets body for professional study 
some nature. The meeting this month was 
the home the vice-president, Miss Mary Lou 
Kee. this time District State Superintendent 
Tate spoke the chapter the qualities 
sought teachers superintendents. After the 
address followed social hour which time Miss 
Kee served refreshments chapter members and 
their guests. 

The ideals Kappa Delta are held 
prospective teachers this campus. Each mem- 
ber the chapter does his best encourage those 
the best qualities become interested teach- 
ing. 


Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FIFTEEN members were initiated the Beta 
Omicron chapter this February. They were: Mar- 
tha Fleter, Laura Gilbert, Martin Sussman, Nor- 
man Graebner, Louise Knuth, Dorothy Masiakow- 
ski, Sally Dashefsky, Lawrence Urbscheit, Mar- 
delle Leupold, Eunice Leupold, Kenneth Mangan, 
Arnold Jones, Benjamin Strehlow, Earl Veenen- 
daal, and Roland Schwitzgoebel. 

The chapter expectantly awaiting the re- 
gional conference, which held Milwau- 
kee April and 29. Representatives from 


the University Kalb, Illinois; 
and Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
four Wisconsin chapters, Crosse, Oshkosh, 
Whitewater, and Milwaukee, will present, Rob- 
ert Bowman the general chairman arrange- 
ments for the conference. 

Looking forward the convention, the chapter 
especially anticipating the presence Prof. 
Williams, the national secretary from 
Heidelberg College, who the guest speaker 
the regional meeting. 

New York University 
New York, New York 


CHAPTER participated varied ac- 
tivities during the 1938 summer session. Dr. Fritz 
Karsen addressed the society the 
Progressive Education,” and Prof. Fowler 
presented the topic “Social Values Literature.” 
The social meetings consisted dinner Stouf- 
fer’s Restaurant and the enjoyment the play 
Married Angel.” Dean John Withers 
was the speaker the initiation dinner, his sub- 
ject being “An Interesting Indoor Sport,” which 
“thinking.” 
welcomed 


initiates 
These 


vice-president, 


was Fourteen were 
meetings 

Arthur 
Hughson, assisted Dorothy Cantfil and others. 

Our fall meetings began October with 
inspiring address Dr. John Loftus, assistant 
superintendent the New York City Schools, 
the topic “Education for Democracy.” 
November meeting, Dr. Frederick Pertsch, 
principal J.H.S. 29, Brooklyn, discussed “The 
Education Subnormals Regular and Special 
Classes,” based upon statistical findings during 
definite January, Beta held joint 
meeting with Phi Delta Kappa, which 
come yearly affair. this occasion, Dr. Charles 
Winning favored with motion pictures tech- 


organization. 


were conducted 


nicolor his exploratory expedition last sum- 
mer the Middle West. spring meeting in- 
troduced “Children’s Gardens” the subject for 
Miss Ellen Eddy Shaw, curator the Brooklyn 
Botanic Gardens. Both initiation dinner meetings 
December and April were held the Hotel 
Lafayette. the former occasion, Dean Charles 
McConn discussed the topic “Progressive 
Education.” the latter meeting, Professor Al- 
bert Meredith spoke, his subject being “Highlights 
the Regents Inquiry Education New 
York.” additional feature was the 
all initiates the year 1934. 

The main topic discussion this year has 


reunion 


been the question active and inactive mem- 
bership. Many our members travel long dis- 
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tances attend classes the university, and 
upon graduation return remote communities. 
Others, adjacent the university, continue pay 
National dues, but not take active part 
chapter affairs, Because the requirement the 
National Constitution that only members whose 
membership dues are paid may participate the 
business local chapters, resolution was passed 
that the active member list should read before 
voting upon new members our November meet- 
ing. Changes our Constitution and By-Laws 
provide that graduates with the degree A.M., 
D.E., Ph.D. from New York University may 
invited join our chapter every three years, 
with the proper change the 
nomination and election officers designates the 
instead April, 


indorsement. 


election in 
formerly. 
The past year has revealed increased interest 


annual 


chapter affairs with spirited discussions, The 
new members have manifested active response, 
which has been enlivened unusually dis- 
tinguished group 


€ 


State Teachers College 


Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


monthly programs for Beta Rho chapter 
during the past year have centered around the 
general theme, Beyond 
room.” Stagecraft and dramatics, modern art, and 
choral reading were among the particular aspects 
the topic that were discussed members 
the organization. 

the course the year thirty-seven new mem- 
bers were initiated. 

the last meeting, held April 13, the new 
installed, 


omeers 


were 


Washington University 
St. Louts, Missouri 


THE Beta Upsilon chapter has had very in- 
teresting program for the year 1938-39. The 
meetings have been regular and well attended. 
order keep the members informed, printed 
roster and program meetings was distributed 
all members. 

The speaker the November meeting 
Mrs. Hardin Smith, Jr., president the Mis- 
souri State League Women Voters. She out- 
lined the work and problems the league, Her 
talk was followed informal discussion 
the members the topic what the schools 
can help make good citizens. 


was 
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December, Santa Claus visited the chapter 
and the members enjoyed evening games 
and good fellowship. 

The topic for January was “Vocational Guid- 
ance the St. Louis The leader for the 
discussion was Dr. Clara Menger, consultant 
the St. Louis Psychiatric Clinic. The panel con- 
sisted Miss Alma Fletcher, educational director 
the St. Louis Public Schools, who explained 
guidance the schools; Mr. Griffith the Mis- 
souri State Employment Service, who told guid- 
ance employment service; and Mr. Bjornaraa, 
local director, Division Standards and Re- 
search, Employment Service, who explained 
how statistics are gathered for the use schools 
and employment 

Dr. Markert the report the 
Carnegie Foundation study, “The Student and 
His Knowledge,” for the February meeting. This 
meeting ended with contest between group 
teachers and group students from Webster 
Groves High School, Webster Groves, Missouri. 
The honors were even. 

March, Beta Upsilon chapter participated 
the Mid-West Educational Conference Wash- 
ington University. 

The topic for April was very practical dis- 
cussion what teachers and principals expect 
each other. 


summarized 


successful and interesting year will close 
May with the annual initiation ceremony and 
dinner, 


Arizona State Teachers College 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


PLEDGES Beta Chi chapter attended the an- 
nual pledge luncheon the college cafeteria 
March 22. The new candidates were follows: 
Mack Davis, Elizabeth Armstrong, Ernest Munoz, 
Neal Rabogliatti, Flora Nichols, Thomas Knight, 
Melvin Gardner, and Mary Hall, Regular initia- 
tion will held the early part May. 


© 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston, Illinois 


Pst CHAPTER’S program for the year 
consisted mainly series luncheon meet- 
ings. October 29, homecoming luncheon 
was held honor alumni members the 
chapter, which former presidents made short 
speeches, and the activities alumni members 
were reported. About fifty alumni, faculty, and 
active members were present. 
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formal initiation banquet was held Decem- 
ber 14, when the following initiates were wel- 
comed into the chapter: Don Klein, Albert Mar- 
tin, Brice Anderson, Earl Anderson, Pauline 
Lana Ruth Davis, Reba Goldsmith, Jo- 
anna Mae Levitt, Junior McHenry, Paul Stine, 
Nina Tefft, and Darrell Ryan. Mr. Harry 
Metter, director teacher placement, was the 
principal speaker the evening, giving very 
amusing speech concerning “Research the Initi- 
ates.” 

Eleven members Beta Psi chapter 
faculty members took part divisional confer- 
ence Kappa Delta held January the 
Indiana State Teachers College Terre Haute. 
Miss Emma Reinhardt, sponsor the Beta Psi 
chapter, led the discussion “worthy publicity 
and the press.” 

Beta Psi chapter played host members 
Epsilon Tau informal party held Febru- 
ary 13. Nina Tefft, Junior McHenry, and Darrell 
Ryan presented round-table discussion the 
question “Encouraging Alumni Interests.” After 
the discussion the guests played bridge and other 
games. 

March 14, luncheon was given, which 
faculty members spoke briefly the con- 
vention held Cleveland. 

The year’s program will end with formal 
banquet for spring initiates and breakfast, 
which incoming officers will inaugurated. 


Beta OMEGA 


Fairmont State Teachers College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


THE Beta Omega chapter Kappa Delta 
held its sixth annual council education April 
28, Fairmont State Teachers College. The main 
speakers for the day were Dr. William Bagley 
Columbia University and Dr. Marian Monroe 
Pittsburgh. 

The theme the council this year was “Evalu- 
ation Present Day Education,” and the pro- 
gram chairman was Miss Blanche Gibson Fair- 
mont College. 

six o’clock new members the Beta Omega 
chapter were initiated the Fairmont Hotel. 
Those initiated were Martha Conoway, Sarah 
Ada Prickett, Carl Cornell, Crystal Summers, and 
Winifred Miller, Following this, 6:30, was the 
formal initiation banquet. 
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GAMMA ALPHA 


State Teachers College 
Radford, Virgini 


GAMMA ALPHA CHAPTER feels that has had 
most successful year. The theme for the year 
was “Life Lived Today Challenge 
Education.” Members were divided into the 
three following groups: 

Student life the campus challenge 
the curriculum. 

Leisure life the citizen challenge 
education. 

Feminine life under various governmental 

The groups presented reports their findings 
each monthly meeting. Group one, which con- 


sists entirely student members, has been mak- 
ing survey student problems which exist 
Radford campus that seem challenge the cur- 
Group two made detailed questionnaire 
and presented group high school stu- 
dents find how their leisure spent, Group 
three presented its guest speaker, Miss Ruth 
Lewis, who was one the six official delegates 
from the United States the World Federation 
Educational Association held Tokyo, Japan, 
during the summer 1937. She gave impressions 
women and the they play Japan. 

November there were eight girls tapped 
the general assembly hour, using Gamma Alpha’s 
Tapping Service with the Kappa Delta lantern. 
The girls tapped were: Anita Cruise, Elizabeth 
Eakin, Virginia Hicks, Jaquelyn Hurley, Hazel 
Poff, Margaret Shelor, Alma Smith, and Mrs. 
Louella Woodward. 

American Education Week (November 7-12) 
was recognized the chapter sponsoring the daily 
assembly programs the college. 

our December meeting Miss Blanche Daniel 
entertained the members with Christmas party 
and old-fashioned taffy pull her home. 

February the annual Founders’ Day Ban- 
quet was held the Pine Room Hotel Roanoke 
Roanoke, Virginia. were highly honored 
have Dr. Edna Moffett, authoress and teacher 
history Wellesley College, speak the sub- 
ject, “Adventures Education.” Dr. Moffett 
graduated Hollins and Vassar Colleges and 
Cornell University, Having done much research 
archives the Vatican, Madrid, and 
Vienna, Dr. Moffett spoke with authority. Pre- 
ceding the banquet eight pledges were initiated 
into membership. The chapter recognized the 
high educational standards and accomplishments 
the college president, Dr. David Wilbur Peters, 
initiating him into honorary membership. 

Plans are being made send delegates Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Regional Conference. 
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GAMMA 


State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


THE Gamma Beta chapter Bloomsburg has 
one the largest enrollments this year that 
has ever had since was organized, having 
total enrollment up-to-date approximately 
sixty members. are present planning an- 
other initiation pledges which are holding 
April 13, which time Mr. Cole, superin- 
tendent Columbia County schools, will ad- 
dress us. 

One our most interesting meetings this year 
centered around lengthy panel discussion 
the Tenure Law and how could amended. 
After the panel had discussed the law and was 
presented for free. discussion, concluded that 
many our members challenged recent sugges- 
tions amending the bill being incapable 
fulfilling their desired requirements. Many actual 
cases in the teaching profession were cited by 
various members showing weaknesses 
Tenure Law. the other hand, cases were also 
cited which proved that the bill has cleared 
some evils the hiring teachers many 


schools. 


GAMMA GAMMA 


Moorhead State Teachers College 
Moorhead, 


GAMMA GAMMA CHAPTER has present 
membership forty-one, nineteen whom have 
been initiated during this school year. 

The nine regular meetings have taken the form 
program and discussion meetings. Among the 
topics discussed were: Summer Activities and 
Travels; What Educational Changes May 
Made Assist Youth His Economic 
ments; and Specialization the Teaching Field. 

Outstanding special and social occasions were 
the homecoming breakfast, October the Christ- 
mas dinner the evening December 12; and 
the initiation banquet January the Graver 
Hotel which time fourteen initiates were hon- 
ored. Dr. Archer, our former counselor, 
who now the University Minnesota, was 
guest. 

The chapter observed its traditional Freshman 
Recognition Day during the regular convocation 
October 14, which time the ten highest 
ranking freshmen the previous year were hon- 
The two highest each received ten dollar 
scholarship award, 

Five faculty members including the counselor 
and secretary attended the annual Kappa Delta 
banquet Cleveland March. 


Ww 


North Dakota State College 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Trends Practice Teaching” was the 
December dinner meeting Kappa Delta 
the banquet room Ceres Hall. Dr. Iverson, the 
head the Division Teacher Training the 
college, reviewed popular trends practice teach- 
ing and explained the features the “Intern 
System” newly adopted the North Dakota State 
College. The meeting was then thrown open 
group questions and discussion this subject. 

Dean Sevrinson, assistant the president 
and dean men, was present the meeting. 

March 1939, pledging tea was held 
for ten candidates for membership into Kappa 
Delta the fireside room the Y.M.C.A. 
These students were initiated into active mem- 
bership dinner meeting the small dining 
room Ceres Hall April 1939. Those ini- 
tiated were: John Campbell, Stanley Bale, Keneth 
Erickson, Walter Knudson, Margie Pfeffer, Mrs. 
Thea Greenhouse, Lucile Wright, Beryl Burkee, 
Josephine Biewer, and Jean Schulz. 

Dr. Darling, head the department 
education the college, gave résumé the 
topics discussed the recent meeting the 
North Central Association held Chicago. 


GAMMA ZETA 


State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


been the determination this chapter 
this year become prominent and 
organization the campus. order accom- 
plish this goal, various programs 
sored the chapter for the benefit the entire 
student body. Among these were 
tures Abraham Lincoln, advertising, book 
reviews, poetry, and “Information Please,” 
program general information. The professors 
the college have giving these 
speeches, They were successful and will con- 
tinued throughout the year. 

has been suggested some the members 
that state convention eastern states con- 
vention held some time the near future. 
Plans have not yet been definitely made, but 
work will done this suggestion. 
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GAMMA LAMBDA 


Harris Teachers College 
St. Louis, Missouri 


GAMMA LAMBDA CHAPTER reports most en- 
joyable winter and spring season. The program, 
outlined our autumn letter has been 
closely followed, much the satisfaction the 
active membership. 

Our trip November through the new St. 
Louis post building was most instructive. 
similar value was our recent visit the home 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, one St. 
Louis’ daily newspapers. 

The program new books, under the leader- 
ship Rebecca Hayes resolved into 
animated group publica- 
tions—professional well recreational—much 
the enjoyment those present. 

Our musical program under the leadership 
Marie Weinrich Feb- 
Practically was 
given opportunity contribute something 
musical the evening’s entertainment. Games 
and refreshments were also part the fun. 

the whole, the past year has been one 
the most successful ones the history our 
chapter. Every member has been given oppor- 
tunity participate the presentation 
least one our programs. Thus attempt has 
been made systematically guard the vitality 
the group. 


news 


discussion recent 


was held her home 


} 


every member present 


are pleased welcome Elva Lay, stu- 
dent Harris Teachers College, pledge 
Gamma Lambda chapter. Miss Lay will ini- 
tiated the final meeting the year. Miss 
Murray the junior class Harris was the 
recipient our scholarship award pin for rank- 
ing her class during her first two years the 
college. extend our sincere congratulations 
these girls for their splendid record achieve- 
ment thus far, and wish for them all the suc- 
cess that the future can possibly offer. 


GAMMA 


Buffalo State Teachers College 
Buffalo, New York 


year Gamma sponsors tea for 
those students who have made the dean’s list. 
The teas are held about four weeks after the 
beginning each semester. 

The group neophyte members initiated this 
fall were done somewhat novel man- 
ner, All the members, prospective members, and 
faculty members had pledge breakfast together 
the college cafeteria. Our chapter had charge 


that morning’s assembly. All the members 
were seated one side the stage; the other 
side was array empty chairs. The president 
and vice-president gave short talks the mean- 
ing Kappa Delta Pi. Then three faculty mem- 
bers were pledged. After this the neophytes were 
called up one by one from the student body and 
took their places the chairs the opposite 
side the stage. The members then pinned 
the pledge pins, the neophytes were congratulated, 
and were pledges Kappa Delta Pi. 


Butler University 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


the past year Gamma chapter has 
enjoyed many delightful informal and formal 
togethers” the Recreation Room Jor- 
dan Hall with unusually large attendance 
members. have had table 
followed social hour with tea 


round discussions 
ments, and formal business meetings with guest 
speaker. 

November pledging committee composed 
Winona Watson, Marthana McWhir, Mary 
McLane, and Geraldine Johnson had charge 
impressive ceremony the Graydon Memo- 
rial Library for pledging: Paul Klinge, Bernice 
Jones, Barbara Brandon, Ruth Lila 
Harmes, Virginia Cottom, Irene Cowdrill, 
Mary Floyd, Helen Holman, Marie Drees, 
Georgine Cofield, Barbara Crise, Wanda Good- 
win, Virginia Woolf and Wilma Lawson. 

December Mr. Heindricksen entertained 
with lecture Australia. native Sidney, 
now graduate student the College 
Religion. 

January Mary 
Classical Tradition 
tion.” 

March Winona Watson, our delegate 
the Cleveland banquet, spoke “Dr. Thorndike’s 
Message” and circulated autographed copy 
his book, “Education—Its Cause and Symptoms.” 

Gamma deeply regrets that its delegates 
couldn’t attend the regional conference this year 


“The 


Educa- 


disc ussed 


McLane 


due severe snowstorm. 

are proud announce that three our 
members, seniors the College Liberal Arts, 
have been elected Phi Kappa Phi, national 
scholastic honorary for college graduates. They 
are: Marie Kuntz, Mary McLane, and Marthana 
MeWhir, all practice teachers Shortridge High 
School. 

are looking forward now our annual 
spring initiation banquet held the night 
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April the Spink-Arms Hotel downtown 
Indianapolis. prominent speaker being con- 
tracted and faculty committee selecting the 
outstanding senior the campus, whom the 
Kappa Delta plaque will presented. Ap- 
proximately thirty will initiated formal 


ritual, 


GAMMA 


State Teachers College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


THIS year elected more members than ever 
before our history. There were only ten mem- 
bers the beginning this school year, but 
after election numbered thirty-five. cus- 
tomary for provide two student assembly 
programs throughout the year. This year 
presented two well known speakers. Mr. Chester 
Dissinger, superintendent the Pike County 
schools, addressed the group most interesting 
topic, Non-Scholastic Attributes Good 
Teacher.” Mr. Harold Croasdale, Delaware 
Water Gap, spoke “Science and Philosophy.” 

Among other events this year’s program 
were panel discussions, and various social affairs. 
had several lectures our regular meet- 
ings. March 1939, Dr. Clarence Dupee 
spoke “Teacher Tenure.” 

present, Gamma chapter members are 
looking forward the annual dinner dance 
which held the Penn-Stroud Hotel, 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, May 22, 1939. 
This always our last social affair the season. 


GAMMA 


University Maine 
Orono, Maine 


THE Gamma Omicron chapter Kappa Delta 
will welcome twelve new members its ini- 
tiation April. 


St. Cloud State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


GAMMA CHAPTER Kappa Delta for- 
mally initiated thirty-nine new members Feb- 
ruary the Breen Hotel banquet and 
theater party. 

informal initiation, which lasted from 5:30 
7:00 p.m. was the first part the program. 
From 7:00 until 8:00 o’clock dinner was served 
the main dining room. The orchestra Eddie 
Bretz furnished the music. Next, the formal ini- 
tiation took place under the direction the 
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officers the local chapter and Emanuel Paulu, 
adviser the organization. o’clock the 
group went the Paramount theater and saw 
the motion picture, James.” 

New members, whose honor this banquet, 
initiation and theater party were held, had been 
probationary list for some time; they were 
voted upon members the meeting Feb- 
ruary 14. All candidates were accepted regular 
members. They are the following: Mildred Ahles, 
Norman Bailey, Florence Barros, Beulah Bittle, 
Alice Clear, Frances Cutter, Clarence Dineen, 
Mary Doyle, Mildred Egerstrom, Donald Eve- 
slage, Marvin Holmgren, Anna Lou Hougen, 
Elsie Hudec, Mabel Hudec, Amy Johnson, Alvira 
Lanz, Marie Lintgen, Catherine Loso, Gladys 
McDowell, Vay Morstad, Marion Owens, 
Mildred Pepin, Stanley Potter, George Rabideau, 
George Regis, Donald Rundquist, Floyd Soldin, 
Verne Stodalka, John Sundberg, Herbert 
Schwanke, Dorothy Matthieson, Gertrude 
ko, and Donalda Robertson. 

March 28, Mr. Warren Steward, resident 
director the college, spoke “What the 
Minnesota Legislature Doing for Education?” 
enumerated sixteen bills that pertain educa- 
tion that are being considered the present 

Gamma formulating plans for its tenth 
anniversary which will celebrated April 


23, 1941. 


GAMMA SIGMA 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


chapter visited the Sunshine school for 
crippled children and furnished hour’s enter- 
tainment music and dramatics 
youngsters enjoyed very much. The first the 
year went very interesting excursion 
through the Ferry post office, Palace Hotel, and 
National Broadcasting Company studios. 

One our faculty members has taught 
Honolulu and spent most worthwhile eve- 
ning his home, hearing his experiences 
the islands, singing Hawaiian songs, etc. 


State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


GAMMA CHI CHAPTER combined with the stu- 
dent council State Teachers College present 
Dorothy Kornbauer for our Monday assembly 
program. Miss Kornbauer’s interpretative danc- 
ing was much appreciated the entire college. 
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business meeting February the fol- 
lowing juniors were chosen, because their high 


scholastic and professional standing, become 
members Kappa Delta Pi: Helen Dillon, 
Lillian Neufield, Anna Howe, ’40; Grace 
Arich, Dorothy Brown, ’40; Rita Kelley, 
Anne Kelleher, 

The seven pledges were guests the meet- 
ing March 31. This enabled the junior 
pledges become familiar with the procedure 
business meeting before the time when they 
will take office. 

Plans for the annual banquet are well under 
way with the following committees appointed 
the president, Miss Kennedy: Olive Lutz and 
Elizabeth Wilson are charge finding 
place for the banquet; Carolyn 
choose the flower; Mary MacDonald and Ruth 
Stevens will select place cards. Mr. Zelotes 
Coombs, former professor English Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute will deliver the address. 


Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


THE Gamma Psi chapter has been very for- 
tunate providing interesting and entertaining 
speakers for its mid-term meetings. Several promi- 
nent faculty members the campus have been 
able speak the members the chapter 
their various meetings. 

the December meeting Dr. Kenneth Potter, 
professor social science, surprised and enter- 
tained the members his discussion 
tion the Middle Ages” with his comparisons 
and almost “believe-it-or-not” facts. For the 
January meeting, Dr. John Brown Mason, pro- 
fessor social science, spoke about 
German Dr. Mason, who was edu- 
cated Germany, has made study the edu- 
cational changes modern Germany 
quite capable answering our numerous ques- 
tions. For the February meeting, Dr. Karl Falk, 
professor German, spoke about “Modern Sci- 
entific Germany.” Dr. Falk especially qualified 
for this discussion, having spent the last few years 
Germany, collecting research material and 
making surveys for popular scientific magazines. 
the last meeting March, Dr. Frank 
Thomas, president the college, reviewed Dr. 
Thorndike’s lecture the annual dinner Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

The annual formal initiation for fifteen new 
members will held Sunday evening, April 
The ceremony will conducted Alvia Del 
Carlo, president our chapter. formal ban- 
quet will follow the Californian Hotel. 


GAMMA OMEGA 


Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


THE Gamma Omega chapter Kappa Delta 
having most active year. the cus- 
tom the chapter provide both professional 
and social meetings, the program Ad- 
outstanding men and 
been made the following subjects: 

Who Educated Person? 

The Educational System France. 

The Library the Elementary School. 

Sinistrality, Its Cause and Effect. 

High Powered Advertising, and What Shall 
We Do About It. 


Besides the regular monthly meetings, the chap- 


ter has sponsored college assembly program 
which impressive tapping service was used; 
had two initiation banquets; and reception for 
the honor students the The chapter 
also issued yearbook and has Kappa Delta 
page the college annual. 

During the state teachers meeting Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, February, Delta 
Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Okla- 
homa, was host the annual 
Gamma Omega chapter was well represented 
this delightful get-together Oklahoma chap- 
ters. 

December the campus Central State 
Teachers College, Gamma Omega chapter had the 
privilege and pleasure serving host the 
southwest regional conference. One hundred ten 
members Kappa Delta attended. Among 
this number were out state representatives from 
Denver, Colorado, Fayetteville, Arkansas, and 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Dr. Walters, executive counselor 
Kappa Delta and dean the School Edu- 
cation, University of Denver, was the honor 
guest the conference and spoke each general 
session the all-day meeting. His principal ad- 
dress was entitled “Responsibility Kappa Delta 
the Campus.” 

The main address the opening session was 
Henry Rinsland, professor educa- 
tion Oklahoma University. His subject was 
“Professional Leadership Stimulated 
Minority Groups.” 

“What should the type program and 
attitude members Kappa Delta such 
debatable issues academic freedom, political 
situations, was the subject discussed 
Professor Keyser, Lambda, Oklahoma 
and College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Miss 
Gladys Elkins, Beta Eta, Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
talked the topic, “How Alumni Benefit 
Membership Kappa Delta Pi?” 
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Miss Jean Holland, secretary, Delta Eta, Alva, 
Oklahoma, led group discussion 
Standing Problems Kappa Delta Pi,” includ- 

“Financing Initiation Fee for the Worthy 
Student,” Miss Georgia Martin, Beta Eta, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma. 

“Developing the Interest the Student 
Body Becoming Members Kappa Delta Pi,” 
Dr. Reinoehl, professor elementary 
education, Alpha Beta, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Gragoo, president, Beta Delta, Durant, Okla- 

“Relative Value Professional and Social 
the Campus,” Miss Hedwig Schaef- 
fer, past president, Gamma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Another group discussion under the title “Mak- 
ing Kappa Delta with Miss 
Edwinna Calhoun, president, Kappa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, leader, covered the follow- 
ing: 

“Student Membership the Executive 
Council,” Miss Mary Ella Howell, president, 
Gamma Rho, Wichita, Kansas; and Miss Lou 
Anna Boydstone, president, Lambda, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 

“Worthwhile Chapter 
bly Programs,” Anna Farr Pitkins, Beta Delta, 
Durant, Oklahoma; “Initiation,” Frances 
Gamma Omega, Edmond, Oklahoma; “Partici- 
pation Membership,” Chris Corban, 
Alpha Beta, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Since the chapter functions vital part 
the college life, will active during the sum- 
mer school. Regular meetings, reception and 
banquet are scheduled for the summer session. 


ALPHA 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


Delta Alpha chapter Kappa Delta 
began its activities for the new semester with 
informal party honoring all freshmen the 
college who had maintained during the previous 
semester scholastic standing better. 

Hoping encourage diligence the pursuit 
learning and arouse pride the worthy 
goals teaching, the chapter next presented 
before the entire student body chapel program 
built the general theme, “Making Teaching 
Profession.” Miss Lucile Nunnelley, president, 
set forth the requirements the teaching pro- 
fession serve our citizenry and com- 
mand the respect our fellow men. Mr. James 
Stanfield, initiate last October, pointed out 
the opportunities that this field offers both for 
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beginning teachers and for those seeking advance- 
ment. Miss Dorothy Dunaway, also initiate 
last fall, discussed the need for code ethics 
Miss Mildred Matherly, senior member, added 
the entertainment the with 
lovely piano 

Formal initiation for those students elected 
membership this spring was held the evening 
March 24. Through the splendid efforts 
Dr, Anna Schnieb, faculty member the chap- 
ter and one its most loyal workers, the chapter 
was privileged conduct its ceremony the at- 
tractively furnished Fireside Room the Dan- 
forth Chapel Berea College. The following 
new members were formally accepted: Emily 
Alexander, Mary Helen Caywood, Bessie Clark, 
Marjorie Lively, Evelyn Marshall, Clyde Rouse, 
and Ann Stiglitz. After the initiation inspir- 
ing recital organ music was given Miss 
Cheney, professor organ Berea College. 
Following this musical interlude, the affairs 
the evening were brought close with very 
enjoyable banquet. 


program 


Business the chapter for this school semester 
will officially closed with the election and in- 
stallation next year’s officers sometime May. 


GAMMA 


Concord State Teachers College 
Athens, West Virginia 


GAMMA CHAPTER wishes announce 
the formal initiation Charles Harris, Evelyn 
Edmonds, Helen Dillow, and Mildred Morefield 
February the West Virginia Hotel, Blue- 
field, West Virginia. 

Bettye Elkin, Helen Dillow, Dorothy Klingen- 
smith, Kate Sibold, Nancy Vest, Evelyn Edmonds, 
and Mildred Morefield are planning attend 
the district meeting Kappa Delta Wash- 
ington April 22. 

Dr. Bagley will pay visit Concord’s cam- 
pus April 25. The members Kappa Delta 
will meet him Hinton Monday night 
and bring him Athens. Tuesday will 
speak the student body and faculty chapel. 
That night short forum will held the 
auditorium with Dr. Bagley From 
here will Huntington and then Fair- 
mont. 


ZETA 


Northern State Teachers College 
Marquette, Michigan 


OCTOBER 22, 1938, the Delta Zeta chapter 
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entertained their alumni and faculty guests 
the annual homecoming banquet. Mr. 
Whitman, superintendent the Marquette public 
schools, spoke “Recent Trends School Ad- 
ministration.” 

The chapter pledged two candidates, Richard 
Hawke and Walter Johnson, November 10. The 
group initiated these pledges membership 
Kappa Delta December 1939. April 
Thomas O’Connell, Paul Hakenen, Elsie Mc- 
Mahon, Rita Gaviglio, Lawrence Ridder, 
Oliver Aho, Merle Paull, Noble Hatch, Helen 
Tuomela, Lillian Collins, Leonard Johnson, Mar- 
garet Gibson, and Gertrude Bennett will for- 
mally initiated into Kappa Delta Pi. 

Miss Van Antwerp, our counselor, entertained 
chapter members, pledges, and faculty guests 
delightful tea March 

our winter meetings have discussed cur- 
rent educational problems. The group looking 
forward busy spring program which will in- 
clude participation and discussion the re- 
gional meeting Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


€ 


Southwestern Institute 
Lafayette, Louisiana 


THE year 1938-39 has been for Delta Iota 
year growth and activity. addition the 
usual program business and social meetings, 
there have been varied occasions for the chapter’s 
rendering service both the faculty and stu- 
dent professional groups. educational confer- 
ences, “honors night” ceremonies, and radio pro- 
grams, members Kappa Delta have been 
prompt and willing lend assistance. 

The chapter’s membership was increased dur- 
ing the fall semester twelve superior students. 
December initiation ceremony was followed 
business meeting and formal dinner. Dr. 
Kenneth Hait, Southwestern’s department 
psychology, delivered excellent address 
the close the dinner. 

Our annual regional conference, convened 
Shreveport, Louisiana, December, was reported 
several student and faculty delegates the 
regular January meeting. These reports were 
among the most interesting programs the 
year’s business meetings. 

customary this season, Delta Iota 
now laying plans for the observance May 
the anniversary its founding. This annual 
function has come the most important single 
event the chapter’s calendar activities each 


year. 


Kappa 


Eastern Washington College 
Cheney, Washington 


HARGREAVES, first honorary mem- 
ber Delta Kappa chapter and president 
Eastern Washington College Education for 
thirteen years, died March Members the 
chapter mourned the loss President Hargreaves 
loyal friend and prominent educator. 

Peggy Brislawn, Louise Thomas, Boyd Turner, 
and Dallas Finch were pledged Kappa Delta 
candlelight ceremony January 12. 

Dr. Obed Williamson, counselor Delta 
Kappa chapter, gave report the Detroit and 
Cleveland conferences open meeting spon- 
sored the chapter. Dr. Williamson also told 
about meeting the executive council and the 
Kappa Delta banquet. 

panel discussion the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association study conference, with Harold 
Rugg leader, was held under the auspices 
Delta Kappa chapter. Members 
were: Charlotte Lang, Dr. William- 
son, Dr. Botsford and Dr. Charles 
Schleicher. 

Plans are being developed the chapter 
encourage scholarship the campus inviting 
superior freshmen buffet supper, which 
time effort will made encourage them 
presenting each one with engraved card. 
program being planned. 

Kappa Delta sponsored discussion the 
functions the junior high school. The panel 
consisted Charles Salt, George Stahl, 
Grace Boyer (Theta chapter). 

Jean Ferguson, talented member the local 
chapter, presented piano recital February 24, 
following which Delta Kappa held reception 
for Miss Ferguson and her friends. 


and 


LAMBDA 


Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER’S monthly meetings 
have been exceptionally interesting this The 
meetings, preceded dinner, have featured 
speakers whose main interests concerned subjects 
current interest those interested educa- 
tion. “Opportunities for Crippled Children” was 
the topic discussed Mrs. Beulah Drake who 
principal the Weightman School for Crippled 
Children. Another meeting proved very enlight- 
ening when Professor Tansil gave the members 
helpful insight into current European 
Recently Miss Helen Appler gave interesting 
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account the pioneer work she doing the 
field sight conservation. 

this news item goes press, Delta Lambda 
chapter working plans for regional con- 
ference held Washington, D.C., April 
22. The strengthening the fraternal chapters 
the general theme the morning’s pro- 
gram, followed luncheon one the local 
hotels, Members will escort the out-of-town guests 
Mt. Vernon, after which tea will held 
the Little Theater the Wilson 
College. 

Saturday, November Delta Lambda 
chapter held its big fall event Wilson Teachers 
College. “How Can Teach Reading?” was 
the provocative question the day. Smaller 
group meetings followed the panel presentation, 
where practical aids toward reading comprehen- 
sion were suggested. Too, helpful bibliography 
reading materials was offered those attending 
the conference. Mr. Howard Oxley, charge 
education the C.C.C., was the interesting 
luncheon speaker. 


Teachers 


Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Dr, BEN GRAHAM, superintendent Pitts- 
burgh public schools and newly elected president 
the American Association School Adminis- 
trators, will initiated honorary member 
Delta chapter banquet April 13. 
Dr. Graham will speak after the banquet. 
graduate Westminster College and member 
our board trustees. 

Our February meeting was joint meeting 
with the chapter from Slippery Rock State 
Teachers College, held our campus. 
Ellis Bell, superintendent Ellwood City schools 
was the speaker, bringing with him word for 
word copies of two actual class periods in his 
system for evaluate. hope make this 
joint meeting annual affair. 

Other speakers for this year have included 
Miss Virginia Everett the English department, 
Mr. Harold Brennan the art department, 
and Miss Helena Silverman. 

November initiated the following ju- 
niors: Jane Barchfield, Pauline Bruce, Mary 
Campsey, Evelyn Chambers, Mary Lafferty, Rich- 
ard Nickeson, Maureen Smith, and Martha Stur- 
geon, Our membership limited fifteen. 

had almost 100 per cent representation 
the Kappa Delta banquet Cleveland, Feb- 
ruary 


Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


DELTA CHAPTER Kappa Delta Pi, held 
its first meeting for this school year October 
14, 1938. usual, many members swung into 
line with their supper trays Winants cafeteria 
for informal get-together before the meeting, 
which was held 7:00 o’clock Leupp Hall. 
After short business meeting, our vice-president, 
Dr. John Dugan, told Summer 
Oxford.” His talk was beautifully illustrated 
colored slides pictures took his trip. 

November 17, 1938, Alpha chapter, 
Phi Delta Kappa was host Phi Delta Kappans 
and Kappa Delta Pians, Delta chapter, 
informal ladies’ night party the Log Cabin 
the College Agriculture, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, ideal place for party. de- 
lightful program was planned and delicious 
supper was served. 

The December meeting Kappa Delta was 
held Leupp Hall, December 12, 1938. The 
program committee was charge and presented 
tentative plans for state-wide elementary school 
conference, with guidance its theme, 
held Rutgers University, May and 14, 1939. 
This our first big project, and hope will 
success. 

The first annual initiation chosen candidates 
Kappa Delta was held 5:00 o’clock 
March 17, 1939, Leupp Following the 
initiation ceremonies, the new members were es- 
corted Cooper Hall, located the New Jersey 
College for Women where they participated 
the combined Honor Society annual dinner all 
such societies Rutgers University. This was 
the third annual dinner meeting Rutgers four- 
teen honor societies, whose purpose “to pro- 
mote fellowship among the members the honor 
societies the Dr. Chester Bar- 
nard, trustee Rutgers University, delivered the 
address the evening. 

are now looking forward our conference 
guidance May. 


Central Washington College Education 
Ellensburg, Washington 


the past year Delta Omicron has spon- 
sored series book reviews given various 
members the faculty. One was given each 
month and have been declared success the 
entire student body. 

have held one business and one program 
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meeting each month addition the book re- 
views. And the counselor has entertained the en- 
tire chapter her apartment for Sunday night 
supper once each quarter. these get-togethers 
held purely social meetings, playing games 
and looking motion pictures. 

Delta Omicron has held two pledge and two 
initiation services this year, increasing their mem- 
bership fifteen members. Our pledging service 
always held the Monday following election 
five the morning, 
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Henderson State Teachers College 


Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


FULL season activities has been enjoyed 
the Delta chapter this school term. Sixteen 
new members were initiated the October meet- 
ing. After the initiation service the neophytes en- 
tertained the group with “qualifying stunt,” 
version Scott’s poem, “Lochinvar.” The 
characters pantomimed the actions the poem 
was read. 

Some the high points the educational pro- 
gram carried this year included study 
the articles the national constitution the 
Kappa Delta Pi, inspirational talk 
given Dr. Flora Gillentine, Delta coun- 
selor, reports the regional conference which 
was held Shreveport, Louisiana, December 17, 
1938, discussion the article Teacher Stops 
and book review “The Nether World.” 

The social events included Christmas break- 
fast with delightful program consisting 
Christmas carols, humorous original Christmas 
jingles, the Christmas story, brief talks “The 
Spirit Giving” and “The Intrinsic Value 
Christmas Gifts,” and two vocal selections. 

The April meeting initiation ban- 
quet. 


State Teachers College 
Newark, New Jersey 


DELTA RHO CHAPTER’S activities during the 
past few months have centered largely upon estab- 
lishment the society’s book collection which 
now housed the reading room the college 
library. The bookcases were designed and created 
committee our undergraduate membership. 
The collection includes the Kappa Delta 
tory; the lecture series and much unusual pro- 
fessional literature not ordinarily available. This 


material has been made accessible, for reference, 
all students the 

Our regular monthly meetings this year have 
been most stimulating. Invariably pleasant sup- 
per and business hour has been followed 
address and discussion led our guest the 
evening, recognized leader some field en- 


SIGMA 


Lock Haven State Teachers C llege 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


DELTA SIGMA CHAPTER had exceptionally 
successful year under the presidency Miss Mar- 
October our six pledges were initiated: Madeline 
Deise, Geraldine Mertz, Sara Hannah 
Wesesky, Louise Sellec and Agnes Greene. 

The chapter sponsored Education Week the 
campus, November 6-12. This 
sibility for the vesper service, assembly, and 
chapel programs. 

The Christmas meeting and party Kappa 
Delta was held December the home 
Marguerite McCollum. Initiation our new 
members: William Bressler, Jean Dykens, John 
Hudson. Olga Moravek, Helen Walks, William 
Statler, Harold Courter, and Nolan Emery, took 
place. 

The regular January meeting was held the 
home Caroline Brown, active member. Mr. 
Berkenstack, superintendent Renovo 
schools, gave very interesting talk “Individ- 
ual Instruction,” after which answered ques- 
tions, raised the group. 

The February meeting was held the home 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred MacEntire. Dr. French 
Dickey, local doctor, spoke “Neurotic Dis- 
eases Related Education.” His talk was 
vital and thought provoking; group discussion 
followed. 

Mr. Earl Harnish led interesting discussion 
South America the March meeting, which 
was held the home Miss Sara Sykes, ac- 
tive member. 

April the group traveled Williams- 
port meet the home another active mem- 
ber, Miss June Freed. The speaker the evening 
was Dean John Cornwell Dickinson Seminary, 
who spoke on “Scientific News in the Headlines.” 
William Bressler was elected president Delta 
Sigma chapter for next year. Marie Kraemer and 
Helen Greenman have accepted invitations be- 
come active members Kappa Delta Pi. 

The chapter looking forward its annual 
spring banquet—to held this year May 
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State Teachers College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


first year chapter Kappa Delta 
has been busy, interesting and valuable. During 
the current college year shall have held seven 
regular meetings, three pledge teas, and one 
honor tea. The honor tea given each semester 
for all students the college who 
placed the president’s list for achievement 
scholarship the preceding semester. Our honor 
guest for the spring semester was Dr. 
Bagley, Laureate counselor, 

Our social achievements, addition the 
several teas, have been picnic meeting, two 
luncheon meetings, and one formal dinner meet- 
ing. 

have received three groups candidates 
into the chapter through initiation. 

group made contribution the local 
community chest. 

our final meeting May 20, the officers 
for the following year will installed, and 
committee chairmen will present tentative plans 
for the work next year. 


ALUMNI 
Fort Worth, Texas 


THE activities the Fort Worth alumni chap- 
ter have included picnic, tea, dinner party, 
and two business Four 
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tended the regional meeting Shreveport, Louisi- 
The major project the year has been the 
planning the installation institutional 
chapter Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth. the present time, the plans for this 
chapter seem near completion. 


JACKSONVILLE 
Jacksonville, Florida 


JACKSONVILLE chapter has had most 
enjoyable year under the leadership our capa- 
ble president, Mrs. Henry Sawyer. 

have had three regular meetings the 
homes our members thus far. Some the 
features our programs were follows: 

Book review “With Malice Toward Some,” 
Mrs. Lyle Patterson. 

“Art Living,” Dr. Ross Crane. 

“Possibilities the Human Voice,” Mrs. 
Lawrence Case. 

Musical selections preceded the speakers for 
the 

Our chapter was fortunate having Misses 
Edna Finch, Sara and Evelyn Mark- 
ham represent the regional conference which 
took place Athens, Georgia, February 
1939. Much worthwhile information 
sented these delegates. 

The closing meeting will held the month 
May. This will the nature social. 
are expecting the privilege having our 
counselor with this meeting. 
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FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE—COSMIC EXILE Harry Slochower 
BARRIE’S SCHOOLDAYS DUMFRIES Emma Campbell 


LANGUAGE EXPRESSION Murie! Crosby 


EDUCATION THE HANDMAID PHILOSOPHY 
Elmo Robinson and Dorothy Hartshorne 


WORLD CITIZENSHIP THE UNIVERSITY McFarland 
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Kappa Delta 
RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING 
WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGERSON, 
CARL JOHNSON, VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALVOORD, 
AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 
WILL FRENCH 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 
HOWARD LANGFORD 


Published 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED HALL-QUEST 


Published 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Kappa Delta 
LECTURE SERIES 


THE SOURCES SCIENCE EDUCATION 


JOHN DEWEY 


LEARN PERISH 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


THE EXCITEMENT TEACHING 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


THE PURSUIT KNOWLEDGE 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Published 


LIVERIGHT, INC., 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


INTERNATIONALISM AND DISARMAMENT 
MARY WOOLLEY 


THE MYSTERY THE MIND’S DESIRE 
JOHN FINLEY 


CENTURY THE UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
WILLIAM BAGLEY 


DEMOCRACY WAY LIFE 


BOYD BODE 


EXPERIENCE AND EDUCATION 
JOHN DEWEY 


EDUCATION CAUSE AND SYMPTOM 


EDWARD THORNDIKE 


Published 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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